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_ acraicg 
No. 3897. SATURDAY, JULY 5, 1902. [sown om 
IZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY. Under the 
Be iiestion of My. Wa. Poel asd Mr. Bee Greet. REY VAL ot U snes ahaa tapi Pein 9 «, AEREN A R ave Stations 
oe JULY 11 and 12, at 845 o'clock. IMPERIAL THEATRE, West. TWO DEMONSTRATORSHIPS IN CHEMISTRY. in France :—}| © ’ alls 4 
minster. Box Office now open ie COUNCIL eh ee for the above ee S a a 





ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
SEPTEMBER, 1902. 
SUBDAS: September 7.—3.50, Grand Opening “ ce. 
TUESDAY, September 9. = -50, * Elijah ’ 5 Cerosenen Anthem’ 
Handel) . ae Symphony’ fe seat peg ‘Bebe ’ (Blair). 
WEDNESD. ptember 10.—11.30, = (Walford Davies), 
«8t. coe Pare III. (Horatio Parker © pathetic Symphony’ 
(ra ESDA ); 7 30, Concert. 
ptembe r ll. —11.30, ‘Gerontius’ (Elgar), ‘The Lord 
isa aaua rm i shield” (Bach . pitas Symphony’ (Brahms) ; 7.50, ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ (Dvorak), ‘Hymn of P. 
FRIDAY, September 12.—11 "0 «Messiah. ¥ 
Artistes :—ALBANI, SOBRINO, EMILY SQUIKE, MARIE BREMA, 
ADA CROSSLEY, MURIEL FOSTER, WILLIAM GREEN, GREGORY 
HAST, ANDREW BLACK, LANE WILSON, and PLUNKET GREENE. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 
For further information apply to Deicuron & Co. or E. J. Sparx, 
Worcester. 


FTERNOON OCCASIONAL a 





REQUIRED by LADY (Lond. Univ.) with Offi Literar: 
and Secretarial experience. Shorthand, Ty; payers "Bookkeeping, 
Research Work, &c —M. H., 46, St. James's oad, Brixton, 8. W. 





EHIND the SCENES in SOCIETY and 

PULITICS.—A WRITER of emery and popu is te 

to REGULAR WORK under these head ws egy, Bie . R. Hw. 8., 
Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


IVIL SERVICE TOTOR (Graduate) wishes to 

hear from HEAD MASTER starting CIVIL SERVICE or COM- 
MaRcraL CLASSES. Excise, Customs, and similar Examinations. 
All Commercial Subjects. Would take entire charge. Lists of 
successes furnished. Highest references.—Address H. T., care of 
J. &J. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London. 


ZONDNESS for MUSIC, LITERATURE, and 
ART, primary SS gga required bya GENTLEMAN in a COM- 
PANION and REAVER, who must be cultivated, gentlemanly, re- 
fined. hav voice e manners, cheerful temperament, 
talent for perniachicn Bg Very liberal salary.—Address Box 661, 
Willing’s, 125, Strand, W.C. 


ANTED AT ONCE, a CLERK, with some 

experience in Genealogical Work, to assist in the preparation 

ne Book of Reference. Te igs in writing, stating briefly qualifications 

and salary requested, to I . W. 8., Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182, 
High Holborn. 


YRAVELLER calling on PRINTSELLERS 
WANTED to ACCEPT an ADDITIONAL COMMISSION.—Apply, 
by letter only, to P., 31, Wymond Street, Putney, 8. W. 


ANTED, EDITORIAL SECRETARY and 
AMANUENSIS. Must be good Shorthand Writer and Typist. 
State qualifications and salary roamired, by letter only, to H., 11, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


OVERNMENT LIBRARY, PRETORIA. 


Appii EEE are invited for the post of LIBRARIAN to the PRE- 
TORIA LIBRARY (Government Library), PRETORIA, TRANSVAAL. 


























Salary 600/. per annum. ndidates must have had training as 
Mirariana: and must have a knowledge of Modern Languages. 

Further particulars may ° ined from the Drrecror snp 
PatncipaL Liprarian, British Museum, London, W.C., to whom appli- 
cations must be sent not later than JULY 31, 1902. Communications by 
letter only. | be 

Is to 





ied by type-written or printed copies. 
RGANIZER of SCIENCE, 


The SCHOOL ROARD for LONDON are about to appoint an 
ORGANIZER of SCIENCE, who must be qualified to advise the Board 
on methods of Science Teaching ; on matters of Scientific A neeeenns 
and Equipment; on the Efficiency of Teachers; and generall 
supervise the Science dvb ee given in the Schools. Candi Leas 
must be d by their Scientific Education, and 
should have some Familiarity with the conditions under which the 
work of meg pag of Schools is carried on. ‘The successful Candidate 
will be required to devote his whole time to the work of the Board. 
The commencing salary will be 400/.; the annual increment, 20/.; and 
the maximum, 500/. 

Applications, which must be made on a Form to be obtained at the 
‘Head the School Board, and accompanied by copies only of 
mot more than three ‘Testimonials, must reach the Clerk oF THE Boarp, 
hool Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., not later than 
ae , July 12, marked outside “ Organiser of Science—Special 
je 
#7 ~shy person applying through the post for a Form of Application 
amust enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 
Candidates from the country invited to attend the Committee will be 
allowed third-class return railway fare to the London terminus, but in 
event of a Candidate refusing to take up an appointment no 
tavelling expenses will be allowed. 


HARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY 
BRITAIN, Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY in the SCHOOL of PHAR* 
Macy “ae =e above Society is NOW VACANT owing to the appoint- 


ment of f. J. Norman ‘Collie, F.R.S , to the Chair of Organic Che- 
mistry at "Galversiey ee. peapeaes en 
r 














of GREAT 





are invited, together with not 
more than six ‘Testimonial | should be sent to 
-or before MON DAY, the 21st instant. panini os 5, 
ey Professor is required to give his whole time to the duties of the 
d and has cha of all ures and Practical Instruction 
sven in ee ie nig hckonlye the 8 Session pe geet to June inclusive). 
jumen m the stipend and a certai 
dees amounts to about 600?. "Per annum mee eee ee 
Further pigs ei per tos tained on Me lication. 
THA BREMRIDGE retary and meapieme. 
»* Personal xg by Candid in § 
PF iy y will be consilerel to be a dtc- 








stipends 1501. per annu 
pplications, stating “q lif and by_Testi- 
mente should be sent to the ‘undersigned not later = MONDAY, 
7th 5 Candidate lected will be 
ie Can s elec Ww i 
on OBERT seOd requited to enter upon their duties 
Further particulars may be obtained ane 








H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
ERTHYR COUNTY INTERMEDIATE 
SCHOOL. 


WANTED, SENIOR ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 
mn Degree or equivalent desirable. Salary 
ree ets copies of Testimonials. should reach po a 
before JU CHARLES OWEN, M.A., Head Maste 


UNICIPAL SCIENCE, ART, and TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS, PLYMOUTH 

The COMMITTEE invite Real bert for the post of ASSISTANT 

MASTER, ART SCHOOL ‘otal 50l. per annum, rising by 

annual increments of 101. to 1701. mh neante must hold an Art Master's 

Certificate and possess a thorough knowledge of Design and Figure 
Draughtsmanship.—Further particulars a 

. W. BYFIELD, Secretary. 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
An UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS, M.A. 
Opened September, 1900. Foundation Scholarships. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, JULY 8. 


DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 

the best Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements. —36, Sack ville Street, W. 


|] ETIRING from BUSINESS.—TO BE DIS- 

POSED of. FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY of 20,000 vols., 
established in Belgravia in 1862, together with House containing 
Nineteen Rooms recently done up and part of Furniture. Lease. 
72 years. Rent only 100/. per annum. rice 1,200/.—R. M. M., 186, 
Buckingham Palace Koad, London, 8.W. 


ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal en a 
Sodery, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the 


Teaching experience 
1801. 

















AULIEUSUR-M@R//BIARRITZ, BOR- 
ER, CALAIS,4GAXNES, DIJON, DUN- 
YONS. M LLES, MENTONE, 
18, PAU; RAFHAEL, TOURS, 


AMIENS, ANTIB 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE! 
KIRK, HAVRE, LI 
MONACO, NANTES, N 
TOULON. 








. Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








Catalogues. 
BOOKS on INDIA and the BRITISH COLONIES. 


— of the following CATALOGUES will be sent gratis on applica- 
tion :— 


AFRICA. Part I. West Africa, Barbary States, Morocco, Algiers, &c 
Part II. Egypt, Abyssinia, West and East Africa, 
ASIA. Part I. Western and Central Asia, Afghanistan, &c. 
MADAGASCAR, Seychelles, Crozets, &c 
NATURAL HISTORY, Birds, Mammals, and Botany. 
NEW BOOKS at REDUCED PRICES, May, 1902. 
The following CATALOGUES are nearly ready :— 
AFRICA. Part III. Equatorial Africa and Tropical South Africa. 
Part IV. South African Colonies. 
ASIA. Parts II., III., and 1V. India and Ceylon. 
Part V. Eastern and South-Eastern Asia. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT HKHITAIN; and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


( YNATALOGUKE, No. 35.—Drawings by. Turner, 
4 Varley, Prout, Hunt, &e.- eres by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, 
Illustrated Books Works by John Ruskin. 

Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Sik EDWARD BURNE-JONES.—SIX important 
CHALK DRAWINGS for Glass-Painting, executed for Messrs. 
Morris & Co , FOR SALE.— i, omen ag on application to WM. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey 




















y Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Post free, Sixpence. Wx. 











Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of ponenanee 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
oaane and German. - Technical ‘Translations into and from all Lan- 

susges. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully id ag e-written. 

“ ye igi trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
with accuracy and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words (over 10,000 
were at 1s.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to ‘Authors. — 
ss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Cnealaees E.C. 


A UTHORS with MSS. that require TYPE- 

WRITING can have them well and promptly I'Y PED for 9d. per 
1,000 words. Museum Researches, 9d. an hour.—Miss Stvarr, Room 24, 
1, Trafalgar Buildings, W.C. 








YO BOOKBUYERS and LIBRARIANS of FREE 
LIBRARIES.—The JULY CATALOGUE of valuable SECOND- 
HAND WORKS and NEW REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly 
reduc d, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon application to 
W. H. Sutra & Son, Library Department, 186, Strand, London, W.C. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, ——— Street, Covent Garden, London ; 
4 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


casaLoeuas on applicatior. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 
(CATALOGUE, No. 5, of RARE and UNCOMMON 


EDITIONS of Goldsmith, Voltaire, Scott, Lytton, and_other 
important Authors. Also, fine Hotanical and Natural History Works, 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine—Loddige’s Botanical Cabinet— 





"I\YPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ M8S8., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 
Legal and General Copying. Circulars Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established 1893.—Sixes & Sixers, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


7|7e= -W RITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., cf 

every description. logs and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.— Ticar, 5, Maitland Park R 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884, 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 
cbt pth with accuracy and dispatch, 8d. per 1,000, in- 
cluding paper and pos . Also Shorthand.—Miss N. E. Rosrnson, 8, 
Westover Koad, mW andsworth Common, London, 8. W. 


if OOKS, MSS., &c.—Messrs. HODGSON & CO., 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Property of every description. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly 
offered for Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made 
for Probate, &c. Auction Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane. 


SS.—MESSRS. 8. C. BROWN & CO. will be 


glad to RECEIVE MSS. with a view to Publication.—47, Great 
Russell Street, London. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ werent —Established 1878. 

















Reeve’s Conchologia Iconica, &. 
free from JouN Gopparp, Minster Museum, Reading. 
P Corresp 


Offered at net cash prices. w Post 
Libraries 








PART II. READY JULY 18, 1902. 


CyAtstoeus of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 


Part II , containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illustrations in Facsimile 


J. &J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 


GHAKESPEARE. —WANTED TO PURCHASE, 

fine Copies ofthe First Folio, 1623 ; Second Folio, 1632; and Third 
Folio, 1663 or 1664. Very high price will be paid for any in choice 
condition ; also fur Quarto Plays ag to 1650.—A.znert Jackson & Son, 
224, Great ‘Portland Street, Londo’ 


Rooks WANTED. — 25s. each offered, Cash 
or Exchange.—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892-In Memoriam, 
First Edition, 1850—Geo. Meredith’s Poems, 1851—Hewlett’s Farth- 
work out of ‘Tuscany, 1895 — Montaigne’s Essays, ‘tudor Trans, 
3 vo's. 1892—Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols. 1890—Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826 
—Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885—Gamonia, 1837—shirley's Deer 
Parks, 1867 — Collyn’s Wild Ked Deer, 1862 — Desperate Remedies, 
3 vols. 1871 — Jackson's Oid Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Jackson’s French Court, 











e interests of Authors capabl 
Publishing arranged. 88. p! rig with Y Publishers. poe = and Test 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. B , 84, Pa Row. 








C \ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Je Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, snceiiaeenes and Audit of Accounts, &e. Card 
of Terms on appli 

Mitchell House, 1 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


YO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
inall pot nee RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis hte 
ee ars. Schools also recommended. ago) &c., Association 
Li Craven Street, Trafalgar re. ¥. Cc. 
poo “ hritorm, London.” Telephone No. >. 1884, G 








2 vols. 1881— Jesse's Le taeg 1II., 1862 — Warwickshire Hunt. 1837 — 
’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols. First dition, 1882—Dowell’s 
Taxes, 4 vols. 1888— Froude’s short Studies, 1868-71, 4 vols. 8vo—Keats’s 
Poems, 1817 ; Endymion, 1818. 100,000 BOOKS FOR SALE s and WANTED. 
By far the largestand most valuable Stock in Birmingham. State wants, 
—BanEs 's Great Bookshops, 14 and 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


F°2 SALF, ENEZ SILVII EPISTOLZ 
PAMITISEDS. Black Letter, printed by Antony pabarees: 
Nuremberg, 1 eather bound. Fair condition.—Best offer to R. 
Haan, 45, Grantelgh Road, South Tottesham, N. 


THES 2M PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
PAN IBMIT ESTIMATES forall Kinde of BOOK, ‘ews ao 
piereediast PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C. 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


—_—~>— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS 
OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 


From the principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 





The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Per- 
manent Photographic Reproduction are exten- 
sively employed by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, the Local Government Board, many of 
the Learned Societies, and leading Publishers, 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, 
Engravings, Art Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 





Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Illustrations of the very highest quality. Speci- 
mens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open Free Daily, 10 to 6. 








Sales by Auction. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 
by AUCTION at their Great Rooms. —— Street, St. James’s Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 

On MONDAY, July 7, MODERN PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS of the "late Rey. 8. RAMSDEN ROE and the late 
CHARLES KIRK, Esq. 

On MONDAY, July 7,a PORTION of the KEELE 
HALL HEIRLOOMS. 

On MONDAY, July 7, ITALIAN MAJOLICA 
PLATES and DISHES of the SIXTEENTH ani SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 

On TUESDAY, July 8, OLD ENGLISH SILVER 





Library of the late — Cc. — (by order of the © 
tors 


oe . purnox & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Squa wc, 
on THURSDAY, July 17, FRIDAY, July 18, and MONDAY. daly a. 
and Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the 
LIBRARY of the late Rev. C. WILKINSON (by order of the Executors), 
comprising a long Series of the Roxburghe, Club. Publications— 
tandard and Miscellaneous Books in all Branches of Literature, both 
English and Foreign—Autograph Letters, &c. 
Catalogues of above Sales may be had. 





Street, Stran 
BNONAVINGS, Framed and in the Portfo 0, comprising a 
of NETEvings | by Old Masters, including A. Diirer, M. Schon, 
Lucas van Leyde 
and Fancy Subjects after Sir J. Reynolds, G. Romney, R. Cosway, Sir 


Engravings. 
M ESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will oa b AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


W.C., on THURSDAY, July 10, at 1 o'clock Gieclsely, 


n, W. Hollar, &c., the Eropery, ofa LADY—Portrang 


‘T. Lawrence, J. Hoppner, and others, some printed in Colours—Scrap- 


Books containing Erehings by Old Masters—and a few Oil Painti tings, 
Drawings, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The important and valuable Manuscripts and Collecti of 
the late JOSEPH JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., F.S.A., 
Maltravers Herald Extraordinary. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

~<A AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, oad Square, W.C., 

on oe = —- ine 22, at ten minu' past 1 o’clock precisely, the 

im uable MANUSCRIPTS and COLLECTIONS of the 

late OSOSER TT JACKSON HOWARD, Esq , F.S A., Maltravers es 

Extraordinary, comprising ‘Transcripts of Parish Registers and rai 

Pedigrees — MS. Visitations — Drawings of Arms — Rubbings naa 

Brasses— ae of Monumental Inscriptions in all parts of ares 

long Series o a mo- 
randa—a few * tilaminated Heraldic Manuscripts, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of three stamps. 








Japanese Embroideries.—On JULY 8. 


ME: J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., 
On TUESDAY NEXT, &t half-past 12 o'clock, 
A magnificent COLLECTION of JAPANESE EMBROIDERIES, 
Comprising 
PALACE WALL HANGINGS, OLD and NEW BROCADES, 
ANCIENT and MODERN EMBROIDERIES, 
PRIESTS’ ROBES, TEMPLE HANGINGS, 
SCREENS (in Silks, Velvets, and Gold Leaf), 
FUKUSAS, LADIES’ KIMONOS, CURTAINS, PORTIERES, 
LACQUER WARE, CURIOS, &c. 
On view the day prior 10 to 4 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues may be had on application. 





X Ray Apparatus, very fine Induction Coil, 8 in. to 10 in. 
Spark, in perfect order, 
Valuable Graduated Circle, Divisions beautifully ruled on gold, 
suitable for Altazimuth or Transit Jnstrument, 


Photographic and Electrical Apparatus, Sc. 
FRIDAY, July 11, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER, at his Rooms, 


38, King Street, Covent Garden, *W.C 


A very fine Set — TGEN RAY APPARATUS, Spark Coil 8 in. to 
0 in., guaranteed in perfect order. 


GR bento and other TUBES, good as new. 
DIVIDED CIRCLE, with Divisions drawn upon gold, beautifully made 
by Troughton & Sims. 
Some specially fine Lots of PHOTOGRAPHIC — AS, valuable 
LENSES, by Swift, Dallmeyer, and other: 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS. ACCUMULATORS, vag ELEC TRICAL 
FITTINGS, 


ENGINEERING TOOLS. 
Some very fine Lots of SEA FISHING TACKLE, 
And many Lots of interesting MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 





Typical Collection of Human Skulls. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


On TUESDAY, July 15, at half-past 12 o'clock, 
At his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
About a Hundred TYPICAL HUMAN SKULLS, 
NATIVE WEAPONS, SPEARS, DAGGERS, CARVED PADDLES, and 
SAVAGE CURIOS of every description. 
On view day prior and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues in course of preparation. 





PLATE, the Property of a LADY, ‘and from other Private Coll 
On TUESDAY, ouly 8, ENGRAVINGS of the 


EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 
On WEDNESDAY, July 9, a COLLECTION of 


NAPOLEONIC MEDALS and RELICS and STUART MEDALS, the 
Property of Mrs. MAYNE; also COINS and MEDALS, the Property of 
a COLLECTOR who is going abroad. 

On WEDNESDAY, July 9, THURSDAY, July 10, 
and FRIDAY, July 11, the THIRD and REMAINING PORTION of the 
valuable COLLECTION of PORCELAIN, OBJECTS of ART and 
VERTU, and DECORATIVE FURNITURE ‘of the late Mr. W. BOORE. 


On SATURDAY, July 12, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late JOHN PARNELL, sen., Esq., the late 
R. H. KINNEAR, Esq., the late W. B. McGRATH, Esq., and others. 





Engravings, including the Property of the late JOSEPH 
JACKSON HOWARD, Esq., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W. 
on THURSDAY, July 10, at ten minutes st 1 o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS of the English School, many in Colours—Portraits in 
Mezzotint, Stipple, and Line —Historical, Naval, and Military Subjects 
—a valuable Collection of early Yachting Prints, Etchings—Classical 
and Scriptural Prints, &c. 





Valuable Books. 
Wy ESsks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Squai w.c., 
on W EDNESDAY, July 16. at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely’ 
a COLLECTION of vareabie BOOKS, amongst which wiil be found 
Alken’s Symptoms of Being Amused, Coloured Plates—Costumes of 
Yorkshire—Carr’s Stranger in France—Fielding’s Tom Jones, 6 vols. 
First Edition—FitzGerald’s Six Dramas of Calderon. First Edition— 
Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors—Whitaker’s Loidis and Elmete— 
Crowquill’s Guide to Watering Places—Lamb’s Prince Dorus—Egan’s 
Life in London—Daniell’s Views in the Prince of Wales’ Island—Early 
Printed Works—Tyndale’s Obedyence of Chrysten Man—Lydgate’s 
Auncient Historte — Kationale Divinorum Officiorum, 1473—Waller’s 
Poems, First Edition—Hakluyt’s Voyages—Voragine, Legenda Aurea, 
1483—Roetius de Consolatione, Rennes, sd ; alsoa SELECTION from 
the LIBRARY of the late JOHN CLARE, including Presentation 


Copies of Lamb’s Poems and Elia (with Inscriptions), and other Works 

—a Collection of Shakespeareana (sold by order of the Trustees of the 

Northampton Public Library )—an Early Manuscript of the Messiah in 

an ne of Handel's Pupil, J. C. Smith, showing important 
ariations. 





Important Collection of Typical Human Skulls. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
On TUESDAY, July 15. 
An important COLLECTION of about 100 TYPICAL HUMAN SKULLS 
formed by an Eminent Scientific Man (deceased), 
Including specimens of the ancient Egyptian, Greek, Aztec, 
Australian, Negroid, and other races, Maori Tattooed Head, dried 
Indian Head from Ecuador, &c. 
On view day prior and morning of Sale. 
Catalogues in course of preparation. 





The important Collection of Engravings of the late LEWIS 
LOYD, of 20, Hyde Park Gardens, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCT ION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 7, and Following teh at 
1 o'clock precisely, "the important’ COLLECTION of ENGRA 
formed about fifty years ago by the late LEWIS LOYD, id of 20, 
Hyde Park Gardens, comprising Masterpieces of the principal Line 
Engravers of the Eigh and N h Centuries in choicest 
Proof states, rare Works by Rembrandt, Diirer, Lucas van Leyden, 
and other Old Masters. 
The whole of the Collection is in the finest possible condition. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection v4 Coins and Medals of the late 
WwW. TEPHENS, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, we their House, No. 13, Sig omagore 
Street, Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, July 8, and Following Day, a 
Sega ppm the COLLECTION of COINS and MEDALS of the 
late W HENS. Esq., of Clifton, Bristol ; the COLLECTION of 
the late JOHN EDMUND HALLIDAY, Esq., of Warminster. and other 
ree. rties, comprising Greek and Roman Coins, Byzantine Solidi, 
gio-Saxon and English Coins—English Commemorative and War 
Medste including rare and unpublished Royalist Badges interesting 
Waterloo Medal of a Deserter from the 14th Foot—unique Silver Medal 
of the Duke of Gloucester’s Loyal Volunteers, 1805—a fine Set of Four 
Original Specimens, in Gold, Silver, Bronze, and Gilt, of Alexander 
Davison’s Medal for the Victory of the Nile, 1798, by C. H. Kiichler— 
Foreign Coins and Medals— Patterns and Proofs, &c.—Coin Cabinets. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


IDA 
a SELECTED PORTION of the valuable LI 


Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY. 
at 1 o'clock precisely. BOOKS and MANU! 


Crusoe, First Edition—Voltaire’s W 











A Portion of the valuable Library of Sir DANIEL COOPER, 


Bart , Warren Tower, Newmarket, 


Meuse SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, ye 
Street, Strand, W.C., FR July 11, ee lo o'clock p 

BRARY of Sir DANIEL 

& choice 


Warren Tower, Newmarket, comprising 


COOPER, Ba: 
COLLECTION of valuable es TING BOOKS with Coloured Plates in 


remarkably fine Books 
Golfing and Cricketing Subjects, and Publications of the Kelmscott, 


Vale, and Doves Presses, including the Kelmscott Chaucer. 


, Prints and Drawings of 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of! mw late Capt. ARTHUR PRIME, of 
alberton Park, Sussex. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House. No. 13, Wellington 
. July 14, and ‘Two Following Days, 
SCRIPTS, comprising the ~ 


Property of ROBERT C. GIBBS, Rage BF including Books with Coloured 
Titustrasions—Sporting Sgt e Writin pgs of mighty pickens, 
Scott, Surtees, &c. —Works on Coat — Books of Prints, &c. ; 


Property of the Rey. C. FIRTH, of Houghton eneny, Stock bridge, 
including First Editions of the Works of Matthew Arnold, Robert and 
Mrs. Browning, S. 'T. Coleridge, Lamb's Elia, First Edition, and other 
PRIME or Authors; the LIBRARY of the late Capt. ARTHUR 
PRIME, of Walberton Park, Sussex, ese) Defoe's Robinson 
orks, vols., Presentation Copy, 
with Inscription in Verse from David ‘Garrick to Kitty Clive —Mrs, 
Anne Killigrew’s Poems, First Edition—Dallaway and Cartwright’s 
Sussex— Boydell’s River Thames— Ben Jonson's Comical fatyre of 
Every Man out of his Humor, and other Early Plays—Manning and 
Bray’s Surrey—Whitaker’s Richmondshire—Naval — henge Achieve- 
ments of Great Britain—Malone’s Skakespeare—. n's Essayes, 1625 
—R. Ascham’s Toxophilus, 1571—Works on Natural History and Botany 
—Early Bibles, &. 


May be viewed two days prior. 


J valuable » Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 28, and T'wo Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, com- 
prising the Library of JAMES WARD, Esq., of Nottingham, including 
an unique Copy of the hitherto unknown First Edition of Watt's Divine 
Songs, and other Works by the same Author—the Ward Nottingham- 
hire Manuscripts— Autograph Letters, &c.; a PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of ALEXANVER HOWELL, Esq., comprising cee 
Literature—Books illustrated by Bewick, Cruikshank, Leech—Coloured 
Panoramic Views—Ch ‘p-Books—Rooks of Prints—and caeaieteane 
ks; and other Properties, including al estos Hore end other 
Liturgical Manuscripts — Lamb's King and Queen of Hearts, 1818- 
Specimens of the Early Presses - Books on Vellum—Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury English Literature, comprising the Second Folio Shakespeare, 
with the rare Smethwick Title-Page-Spenser’s Fairie Queene, First 
Edition—Milton’s Lycidas, First Edition—Poems and Paradise Re- 
gained—Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans —Suckling’s Fragmenta Aurea— 
Cowley’s Poetical Blossoms—Clasmata, by H. W.. believed to be unique 
—and other Early Poetry—Sir Joshua Reynolds's Engraved Works, 
3 vols.—Engravings from the Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence — Chinese 
Drawings, &c.—a rare Sarum Missal, printed at Venice by Hertzog in 
1494—and a fine and oh Copy of the extremely rare Ryall Book, 
printed by Caxton in 
May be .okesing a o days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Catalogues may be had, 











Rare and Valuable Books, including the Extensive Modern 
Library of a Gentleman (recen'ly deceased), removed frim 
the North of London, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, C., on 
TUESDAY, July 8, and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock, RARE and 
VALUABLE BOOKS, including a fine Copy of the Fourth Folio 
Shakesy eare and others in Early English anc Sager Literature— 
Cromweilian Tracts and Pamphlets—Gerarde’s 1633—Morant's 
History of Essex, 2 vols., and oth r Topographical’ Books — Lod 
Vernon’s Dante, 3 vols.—Moore’s Alps in 1864, and.ether Alpine Booxs— 
Series of the Egypt and Pale-tine Exploration Fund Publications— 
Arundel Society's Prints, &¢. — also the valuable and extensive 
LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN (recently deceased), comprising the 
Showin Writings of Freeman, Froude, Rawlinson, Hodgkin, Motley, 
Mom . Ranke, Taine, &c.—Fraser’s Pausanias, &c., 9 vols., aad 
others. on Classical Literature, ey pret h and Folk-lore—Books on 
Oriental Languages, Keligion, and ‘'ravel—First Editions of Walter 
Pater and J. A. Symonds—Books relating te Scotland and lreland— 
Modern Philosophical Writings and Works on Economic Science—a 
large Collection of Modern Theological Books, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Valuab’e Books, including the Select Modern Library 
of a Gentleman, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, July 15, and Three Following Days, atl o'clock, abit = 
BROOKS, including the above we esa! Vallance's Art of 
Wm. Morris—Fravkau’s Colour Prin . Stevenson’s Works, 
Fdinburgh Edition, :0 vols. yor Maine ag yo by Wheatley, 8 vols., 
Large Paper—Lady Jackson’s Works, 14 vols.—Rawlinson’s Sever 
Oriental Monarchies, 6 yols.—Pater'’s Works, 8 vols.—a Selection from 
the Writings of Symonds. Tennyson, Lang, Kipling, and other Modern 
Writers—recent Library Editions of Scott, Dickens. Marryat. Browning. 
Macaulay, Carlyle. Burke, and other Standard Authors—Issues fron 
the Kelmscott Press—Dictionary of National Biography, 63 vols.— 
complete Set of the Folk-lore Society to i901, &c.; also Fénelon’s 
‘Telemachus, 2 vols., 1785, with many of the plates beautifolly coloured— 
Ovid, par Banier, 2 vols.—Nash’s Mansions, Four Series, and other 
Architectural and Heraldic Works—Rooks of Travel and others ia 
General Literature—Autographs — Book plates—Engravings, &c. 
Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Law Books, including the Library of a Barrister 
(dec: ased), Office Furniture, Sc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 0” 

TUESDAY, July 22. at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW BROOKS as above, 

including the New Law enn to 1902. the First Series to 1875, avd 

another Series from 1885 to 1901—Law Times Reports, complete set— 

Bevan and other Reports in Chancery—useful Modern Text- Books 
gany Office Furniture, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 





For Magazines see p. 43. 
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A SELECTION from Mr. HEINEMANN’S TRANSLATIONS of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
DANISH, NORWEGIAN, and RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A POLITICAL HISTORY OF CONTEMPORARY EUROPE | 


SINCE 1814. Translated from the French of CHARLES SEIGNOBOS. In 2 vols. demy 8v0, 20s. net. 


THE VERSAILLES HISTORICAL SERIES. 


Translated and Arranged by KATHERINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. 
Illustrated with numerous Photogravures. In 18 vols. demy 8vo. 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME DE ERS OF MLLE. DE 
MOTTEVILLE ON ANNE OF AUSTRIA AND § 
URT. With an eer vee by C.-A. 
&c., and an Introduction by O.-A. 
SAINTE: BEUVE. Inl vol. 2ls. net. 


BEINTE-BEUVE. In 3 vols. 31. 3s. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE THE PRINCE DE, LIGNE, ‘His 


ie -S{MUN. On the Times of Louis XIV. and 
he Regency. ‘Transla and Arranged from the 
Edition canes with the yan Sam anc) With Introduction and Preface by C.-A. SAINTE- 
by M.CHERUEL. 4 vols. 4i 4 BEUVE and Madame de SIAEL-HOLSTELN. 
vols s. ne’ 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


ADAME, PRIN PALATINE, Eee ot ae 
SA 


Duchesse de seemed 
MAINTENON, in relation to Saint-Cyr. 
by Cae from C.-A. 
lvol. 2ls. ne 


JOURNAL, AND MEMOIRS OF 

THE MARQUIS D'ARGENSON. Published from 

the Auto h MSs a RE the Library of the 

Louvre. By . B. RATHERY. With an Intro- 

Rea saline Cc. -A. BAINTE-BEUVE. In 2 vols 
21. 2. 


MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 


CARDINAL DE KERNIS, Withan Ses 
- C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE. In2 vols. 2l. 2s. n 


ENCE OF COUNT AXEL FERSEN, Grand Marshal 
ce sabe zeae to the Court of France. In 
vo! 8. net. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


MADAME ELISABETH DE FRANCE, followed 


Preceded 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Narrative of Marie Théreso de France by the 
DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME. In1 yol. 2ls. net. 
THE BOOK OF ILLUSTRIOU 
ADI By PIERRE DE BOURDEILLE, ABBE 

be BRANTO} ME. With Elucidations on some - 


poe Ladies by C.-A. SAINTE-BEUVE. 1 v 


BELLES LETTRES. 
MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
LITERATURE: 


By GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. 
Vol. 1. THE EMIGRANT LITE. | Vol. IV, NATURALISM IN ENG- 
Vol. II. THE E ROMANTICSCHOOL |Vol. V. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL 
Vol. I, ‘THE REACTION IN\v., vi younc GERMANY. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A HENRIK IBSEN: BJORN- 
RNE BJORNSON. Critical Studies. 1 vol. 


Critical Study. Students’ Ecition. 1 vol. demy 
can 8vo, roxburgh, gilt top, or buckram, uncut, 





8vo, buckram, uncut, 10s. net. Library Edition. 
2 vols. 24s. net. 10s. net. 


SCIENCE, CRITICISM, AND SOCIOLOGY. 
THE WORKS OF MAX NORDAU. 


. LIBRARY EDITION, 17s. net each. 
PARADOXES. DEGENERATION. Ninth 
CONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR 


English Edition. Also a Popular Edition, 6s. 
CIVILIZATION 
A FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. With 


Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and dates of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the 
pone a By HJALMAR EDGREN, Ph.D., and PERCY B. BU JRNET, M.A. Cloth, 10s.; half- 
morocco, 


THE PLAY OF MAN. By, Carl Groos, Professor of Philo- 


sophy in the University of Basle. 1 vol. 7. 
POETRY AND THe 

THE WORKS OF IBSEN. 
WHEN WE DEAD AWAKEN. | 


A Play in Three Acts. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, | 
1s. 6d. 


JOHN GABRIEL BORKMAN.| 


DRAMA. 
| CYRANO DE BERGERAC. A 


in Five Acts. Ky EDMOND ROSTAND. 
Library Edition, 5s.; Theatre Edition, cloth, 
2s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 6d. 


‘THE FANTASTICKS. A 
Romantic Comedy in ‘Three Acts. By EDMOND 
ROSTAND. Freely done into English Verse by 
3 Lhe FLEMING. lémo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; 

| paper, 1s. 6d. 


Tete! GTOCONDA. A Play in Four Acts. 


A Play in Four Acts. Small 4to, 5s. 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Edition, paper, ls.6d. - 
LITTLE EYOLF. A Play in| Seu BAD, CITY, A Flay. By 


Taree Act inal wo, dow, wun Poreats 6c. THE SUNKEN BELL. A Play. 


By GERHART HAUPTMANN. 1 vol. 4s. net. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. a|UONELY LIVES. A Play. By 
Playin Three Acts. Small 4to, with Portrait, 5s. | __ PaPer, 1s. 6d. 


GERHART HAUPIMANN. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; 
Popular Edition, paper, 1s. Also a limited Large- | HANNELE: a Dream-Poem. By 
Paper Edition, 21s. net. | GERHART HAUPIMANN. Library Edition, 


small 4to, with Portrait, 5s.; ‘Theatre Edition, 
HEDDA GABLER. A Drama in} 


cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 
Four Acts. Small 4to, cloth, with Portrait, 5s. 


THE WEAVERS. A Play. By 
Vaudeville Edition, paper, 1s. Also a limited 


GERHART HAUPIMANN. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, 
Large-Paper Edition, 21s. net. : 
BRAND. A Dramatic Poem in 
Five Acts. Small 4to, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF, HEINRICH HEINE. Trans- 


lated by CHARLES GODFREY LELAND, M LS.(HANS KKEITMANN). 8 vols. The Library 


Drama in Five Acts; and THE INTRUDER: 
Drama in One Act. By MAURICE MAETER- 

| LINCK With a Portrait of the Author. Small 
4to, cloth, 5s. 


| THE PRINCESS MALEINE: 


Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. per vol. Bach Valens 6f this Edition is sold separately. The Cabinet 
Edition, in special binding, boxed, price 10s. the Set. ‘The Large-Paper Maition, limited to 20 
Numbered Copies, price 15s. per vol. net, will - be supplied to Subscribers for the Complete Work. 


I. FLORENTINE NIGHTS, Iv. THE SALON. Letters on 


SCHNABELEWOPSKI, T Art, Music, Popular Life, and Politics. 


HE BI OF 
BACHARACH and SHAKESPRARE'S MAIDENS 
AND WOMEN. V., VI. GERMANY. 


Il., III, . PICTURES OF TRAVEL, VIL, VIII. FRENCH AFFAIRS. 


Letters from Paris, 1832, and Lutetia. 


vorz,| DIARY AND CORRESPOND. | 


by the Journal of the Temple by CLERY, and the | 


FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. 
| A LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, limited to 1,000 Sets, 4/. 4s. the Set of 12 vols. 
Also Separate Volumes, 7s. 6d each. Each V olume contains a Photogravare and Portraits. 


| 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE READY. 


‘NOTRE- DAME OF PARIS. Victor Hugo. 


by ANDREW LANG. With 4 Coloured Plates by Louis Edouard Fournier. 


'MADAME BOVARY. Gustave Flaubert. Introduction by 


HENRY JAMES. With 3 Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot. 


THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG MAN. Octave 


FEUILLET. Introduction by HENRY HARLAND. With 3 Coloured Plates by Simont Guilhem. 


‘THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. Alexandre Dumas 


Fils. Introduction by the EDITOR. With 3 Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot 


‘THE BLACK TULIP. Alexandre Dumas Pére. Introduc- 


tion by RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. LL.D. 3 Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre. 


MAUPRAT. George Sand. Introduction by “John Oliver 


HOBBES.”’ With 3 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril. 


| COLOMBA: CARMEN. Prosper Mérimée. 


| by ARTHUR SYMONS. With 4 Coloured Plates by Parys. 


THE CHARTREUSE OF PARMA. Stendhal. 


tion by MAURICE HEWLETT. With 4 Coloured Plates by Eugéne Paul Avril. 


Introduction 


Introduction 


Introduc- 


TO BE FOLLOWED BY 


'RENEE MAUPERIN. Jules and Edmond De Goncoutrt. 


| Introduction by JAMES FITZMAURICE-KELLY. With 3 Coloured Plates by Michail. (Just ready. 


THE NABOB. Alphonse Daudet. Introduction by Prof. 


| TRENT. With 3 Coloured Plates by Louis Edouard Fournier. 


| PIERRE AND JEAN. Guy de Maupassant. Introduction 


by the EARL of CREWE. With 3 Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre. 


THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. Honoré de Balzac. Intro- 


duction by HENRY JAMES. With 3 Coloured Plates by Eugéae Paul Av 
| NOVELS BY MATHILDE SERA om each. 
|THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. THE BALLET DANCER and ON 


THE WORKS OF D)ANNUNZIO. 


In uniform binding, 6s. each Volume. 
¥. THE ROMANCES OF THE ROSE. 


THE CHILD OF PLEASURE. | THE VICTIM. 

THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 

II. THE ROMANCES OF THE LILY. 
THE VIRGINS OF THE ROCKS. 
III. THE ROMANCES OF THE POMEGRANATE. 

THE FLAME OF LIFE. 

DR. NORDAU’S NOVELS.—6s. each. 
THE DRONES MUST DIE. | ACOMEDY OFSENTIMENT. 

THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. By Selma Lagerlof. 


THE WHITE TERROR. By Félix Gras. l vol. 6s. 

THE TERROR. By Félix Gras. 1 vol. 6s. 

THE REDS OF THE MIDI. By Félix Gras. 1 vol. ls. 6d. 
THE WORKS OF TOLSTOY. 


Translated from the Russian Original by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 
A LIBRARY EDITION, demy 8vo, 7s. 6./. per vol. 


I.-II. ANNA KARENIN. In 2 vols. with Photogravure 


Frontispiece. 


III. IVAN ILYITCH: and other Stories. 
THE WORKS OF IVAN TURGENEVD. 


Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. 


{ Shortly. 


In 15 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. net each vol., or 2/. 2s. net the Set. 
RUDIN. | ON THE EVE. DREAM TALES, and other Fan- 
A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK. a a 
FATHERS AND CHILDREN. A LEAR OF THE STEPPES. 
S MOKE. THE DIARY OF A SUPER- 
VIRGIN SOIL. 2 vols. pint rn 
A ,SPORTSMAN’S SKETCHES. 4 DESPERATE CHARACTER, 


and other Tales. 
TORRENTS OF SPRING. THE JEW, and other Stories. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS SERIES. 
THE NOVELS OF BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Edited by EDMUND GOSSE. Uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. net each vol. 


1. SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 6. MAGNHILD AND DUST. 


2. ARNE. 
; ANA AND 
3. A HAPPY BOY. aoe 


4, THE FISHER LASS. 
5. THE BRIDAL MAROH. 





8. ABSALOM’S HAIR AND A 


PAINFUL MEMORY. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S CATALOGUES of WORKS in all Branches of Litem post free. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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AN EXHIBITION 
157 UNKNOWN AND LOST BOOKS 


(FIFTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES) 


IS BEING HELD BY 


W. M. VOYNICH, 


AT HIS OFFICE, 


1, SOHO SQUARF, LONDON, 


AND WILL BE 


OPEN DAILY between 10 and 6, until JULY 20. 
ADMISSION FREE. 


Telegraphic Address—‘“‘ Szssa, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopsz. 





1 #¢ 


EXHIBITION CATALOGUE, 


Price 2s. 6d. post free, 


Contains 26 Full-Size Reproductions, besides Descriptions (amongst others) of 
Books on Cosmography, English Books printed before and after 1640, English 
Writers printed Abroad, History, Icelandic, Italian and Modern Latin Litera- 
ture, Liturgies, Pageants, School- Books, Secrets, Presses in out-of-the-way 
Towns; then, Early Printed Books up to 1500 in Leipzig, Rome, Milan, 
Florence, Bologna, Brescia, Geneva; and from 1501 to 1525 in Lyons, Milan, 
Paris, Rome, Venice, &c. 





THE COLLECTION IS OFFERED FOR SALE AS A WHOLE. 





Vol. I., comprising LISTS I-VI., 82 Plates, pp. 1-739, and Index, in Library 
Binding by D. Cockerell, One Guinea, post free. 


LIST VII, 7 Plates, pp. 741-896, royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. post free. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A NEW AND REMARKABLE ROMANCE OF THE RULING PASSION 


MARIE CORELLI, 


ENTITLED 


TEMPORAL POWER: 


A STUDY IN SUPREMACY, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY BY 


MESSRS. METHUEN. 


The AUTHOR desires it to be known that the above ROMANCE does not treat of the RULING PASSION OF THE POPE, 
but of a still more POWERFUL POTENTATE. 


LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life.) The HEART of JAPAN. By C. L. Brownell. 


By BECKLES WILLSON. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Ready. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Shortly. 
With Forewords by the Duke of Argyll and the Karl of Aberdeen. A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 


THE LITTLE GUIDES. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


NORFOLK. By William A. Dutt. Illustrated | BRITTANY. By S. Baring-Gould. Illustrated 


by B.C, Boulter. With 2 large Maps. [Nezt week. by J. A. Wylie. With large Map. [ Shortly. 




















METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


MESSRS. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing the publication of the following Novels, with their approximate dates of issue :— 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
HOLY MATRIMONY. THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 
DOROTHBAGERARD ww ence eas EReady, RICHARD MARSH . 
PAPA. CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. 


Mrs. C. M. WILLIAMSON _... ‘et ‘is =~ poe «. [Nezt week. H. LAWSON... 


A FIVE YEARS’ TRYST. THE RIVER. 


Sir WALTER BESANT aa ove evo oe ove July 15. EDEN PHILLPOTTS ... 


MRS. CLYDE. TEMPORAL POWER. 


JULIEN GORDON ..... ove ovo ove ove ovo July 17. MARIE CORELLI 


JAIR THE APOSTATE. OLIVIA’S SUMMER. 


A. G. HALES . ws weasel Mrs. M. B. MANN 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. A — OF STORIES. 
WEATHERBY CHESNEY ..  .. esses Sl DH, 
BARBARA’S MONEY. THE “HOLE IN THE WALL. 
ADELINE SERGEANT... wee eee Tl 24, ARTHUR MORRISON .. 
A PRINCESS OF THE HILLS. HONEY. 
Mrs. BURTON HARRISON ... sin wees, (sa HELEN MATHERS... 
WASTED FIRES. THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
HUME NISBET _e.. sc -~ - «= =» W. E. NORRIS 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE ROYAL TOUR. 
THE 


WEB OF EMPIRE: 


A Diary of the Imperial Tour of their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Cornwall and York in 1901. 

By Sir DONALD MACKENZIE WALLACE, 

K.C.1.E, K.C.V.O. 

With Illustrations by the CHEVALIER DE 

MARTINO, M.V.O., Marine Painter in Ordinary 

to H.M. the King, and SYDNEY P. HALL, M.V.O. 

Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
NEW SERIES. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat back, 2s, net. 








VOLUME IV. NOW READY. 
NEW HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY, 


From the Accession of Henry VIII. to the Death of Mary. 
By JAMES GAIRDNER, C.B. Hon.LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘‘It can hardly be necessary to 
say that for the Reformation period no better qualified 
writer than Dr. James Gairdner could have been selected. 

The autbor’s comments are admirably worked into the 
narrative, and may be depended upon as no less accurate 
than illuminating.” 





THE 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE 
IN ENGLAND. 


Studies by LEWIS EINSTEIN. 


With 10 Plates, Globe 8vo, 6s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Wholly admirable 
fascinating and scholarly book, which throws much new 
light upon the byways of a vast subject, and will interest 
equally the student and the ‘ general reader’ of culture.” 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philo- 
sophical Essays by Eight Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by HENRY STURT. 8vo, 10s. net. 

[Ready on Tuesday. 








SECOND EDITION. 


ARNOLD’S EXPEDITION to 
—— 





Globe 8vo, 4s. net per Volume, 
THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES 


CONTAINS 


156 VOLUMES, 


AMONG WHICH ARE WORKS BY 


J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 11 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 


AND 


WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, Lim1TED, London. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


—_——~>— 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
In 1 vol. 6s. 


JOHN OF GERISAU. 
By JOHN OXENHAM, 


Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c, 


Extract from TIMES, June 20. 


“Mr. Oxenham has given us a book which, 
from three points of view, is decidedly 
absorbing. First, there is the story itself— 
the old, old story which, when told as it is 
here, is ever new—embellished by the rarer, 
but no less delightful theme of a true friend- 
ship between two men of fine character. 
Next, in the first half of the book, there is to 
be found a sympathetic account of the atti- 
tude of the rulers in one of the lesser German 
States towards Prince Bismarck’s scheme for 
the creation of a homogeneous empire, and, 
lastly, in the closing chapters, a vivid account 
of the opening scenes in the terrible campaign 
which finally welded the newly formed king- 
dom into a compact whole. Mr. Oxenham 
more than justifies the courage which he 
shows in introducing Bismarck, the Emperor, 
and in a lesser degree Moltke, as part of his 
dramatis persone, by the complete success 
with which he has carried out his design. 
Readers will find themselves carried along by 
the keen interest with which Mr. Oxenham’s 
fine and vigorous workmanship invests every 
page of his book.” 


NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 
In 1 vol. 6s. 


A KINGS WOMAN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘A Union of 
Hearts,’ &c. 


‘“‘Miss Tynan’s colouring is temperate, 
and her pathos is unmarred by sentiment- 
ality. Two charming love-stories run side 
by side through her pages.”— World. 


NEW SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 
A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik, 


Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


A LIFE fora LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


AYLWIN. By Theodore Watts- 
DUNTON. 


HANNAH. By Mrs. Craik. [July 18. 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


PHYSIOLOGY DURING the SIXTEENTH. SEVEN- 
TEENTH, and EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES. By Sir 
M. FOSTER, K.C.B. M.P. M.D. Sec. R.S. Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 9s. 

SPECTATOR.—“ We can recommend this admirable 
and suggestive book with confidence to all, laymen or 
doctors, who wish to trace the gradual growth of man’s 
knowledge of the physical basis of his life.” 


REPORTS of the ANTHROPO.- 


LOGICAL EXPEDITION to TORRES STRAITS by 
the MEMBERS of the EXPEDITION. Kdited by 
A. C. HADDON, Sc.D. F.RS., Fellow of Christ's 
College, Lecturer on Ethnology in the University of 
Cambridge. Volume II. (Physiology and Psychology), 
Part I. Introduction and Vision. Now ready, 9s. net. 

It is expected that the work will be completed in five 
volumes. 

The price of each part will vary according to its size and 
the number of the illustrations, The price of separate parts 
will be net, but to subscribers to the whole set a reduction 
will be made of one-third of the published price. It is 
estimated that the subscription price to the complete set 
will be about five pounds. 


The FAUNA and GEOGRAPHY of 


the MALDIVE and LACCADIVE ARCHIPELAGOES. 
Being the Account of the Work carried on and of the 
Collections made by an Expedition during the Years 
1899 and 1900 under the Leadership of J. STANLEY 
GARDINER, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius Col- 
lege, and Balfour Student of the University of Cam- 
bridge. 
Now ready, Vol. I. Part II., 15s. net. Subscription forthe 
whole Work, 4l. 4s. net. 
The Work will be complete in Eight Parts, forming Two 
Volumes. 


ZOOLOGICAL RESULTS based on 


Material from New Britain, New Guinea, Loyalty 
Islands and elsewhere, collected during the Years 1895, 
1896, and 1897. By ARTHUR WILLEY, D.Sc Lond., 
Hon. M.A.Cantab. F.Z.S, Lecturer on Biology in 
Guy’s Hospital Medica! School. 

Part I., with 11 Plates, demy 4to, 12s. 6d. 

Part II., with 12 Plates, demy 4to, 12s. 6d. 

Part III., with 10 Plates, demy 4to, 12s. 6d. 

Part IV., with 20 Plates, demy 4to, 2ls. 

Part V., with 21 Plates, demy 4to, 21s. 


Part VI., completing the Work. [in the press. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE 
MANUALS. 
Biological Series. 


General Editor—A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ’s College. 


ZOOLOGY: an Elementary Text- 
Book. By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., and E. W. MAC- 
BRIDE, M.A.(Cantab.) D.Sc.(Lond.), Professor of 
Zoology in McGill University, Montreal. Demy 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d net. 

GUARDIAN.—‘‘The general plan of the book is excel- 
lent, and the beginner in zoology who commits himself to 
its guidance will find no reason to regret his choice.” 


A MANUAL and DICTIONARY of 


the FLOWERING PLANTS and FERNS: Morphology, 
Natural History, and Classification. Alphabetically 
Arranged By J.C. WILLIS, M.A., Gonville and Caius 
College, Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ceylon. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

BOOKMAN.—“ One of the most useful books existing 
for students of botany...... The student who has this book 
and the chances which Kew, or even one of the smaller 
gardens, affords him, will make a steady and really scien- 
tific progress.” 


GRASSES: a Handbook for Use in 


the Field and Laboratory. By H. MARSHALL WARD, 
Se.D. F.R.S., Professor of Botany in the University of 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ATHENA UM.—“ Botanists and agriculturists alike have 
reason to thank Prof. Ward for this very serviceable addi- 
tion to the literature of grasses.” 


The SOLUBLE FERMENTS and 


FERMENTATION. By J. REYNOLDS GREEN, Sc.D. 
F.R.S., Professor of Botany to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 


NATURE on First Edition.—‘‘It is not necessary to 
recommend the perusal of the book to all interested in the 
subject, since it is indispensable to them, and we will 
merely conclude by congratulating the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press on having added to their admirable series of 
Natural Science Manuals an eminently successful work on 
so important and difficult a theme, and the author on 
having written a treatise cleverly conceived, industriously 
and ably worked out, and on the whole well written.” 


London: C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge 





University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane, 
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BELGIUM. 


Srvce the energetic initiative of the King 
of the Belgians constrained his subjects to 
cast their eyes beyond the frontiers of their 
small kingdom and inoculated them with 
colonial fever, a new literature, devoted to 
the Congo and other foreign countries, has 
arisen in Belgium. 

This year I must mention first in this 
class the remarkable volume by Com- 
mandant de Gerlache, ‘Quinze Mois dans 
YAntarctique,’ in which he relates with 
charm and eloquence the voyage of the 
Belgica to the Austral Pole. By the side 
of this scientific and entirely disinterested 
expedition I must mention the efforts 
made to secure commercial and industrial 
expansion in China. Under the same title, 
‘Un Reportage Belge en Chine,’ two 
journalists, M. Victor Collin of the toile 
Belge and M. C. Tytgat of the XXe 
Siecle, have related their impressions on the 
recent tragic disturbances in the Celestial 
Empire. M. C. Buls, formerly burgomaster 
of Brussels, is employing his leisure in 
travel. He has published a charming 
volume, ‘Croquis Siamois,’ in which he 
has presented an impartial picture of the 
situation in the kingdom of Siam, which 
may be of use to the English reader. The 
Baron de Borchgrave has written an 
interesting book, ‘Janina et Epire.’ M. C. 
Lefebure in ‘ Mes Etapes d’Alpinismes’ has 
been able to speak of Switzerland and put 
new life into a hackneyed and, one sup- 
posed, exhausted subject. M. Cyrille van 
Overbergh and Léon Hennebicq have related 
the tragi-comic adventures of the Belgian 
passengers of the Sénégal, who were put 
in quarantine under suspicion of plague. 





In ‘ Psychologie d’une Ville’ M. Fierens- 
Gevaert, a Belgian critic settled at Paris; 
has devoted to Bruges a curious study on 
the historic and artistic side. M. Soil has 
gathered some interesting notes concerning 
art and archeology in his ‘En Espagne.’ 
M. Eug. de Molder has studied three of 
the most original Belgian artists of to-day : 
the Antwerp painter Henri de Brakeleer, 
the Walloon sculptor Constantin Meunier, 
and the designer of Namur, Félicien Rops. 

In the field of literature, pure and simple, 
the Belgian triumvirate which has mi- 
grated to Paris retains its supremacy; I 
mean Maeterlinck, Lemonnier, and Roden- 
bach. The last of the three has been taken 
before his time, but he is still alive for us 
in his drama ‘ Le Mirage,’ which abounds 
in his special quality of refined archness. 
Camille Lemonnier is a contrast to him in 
his violence. Brought up at the assizes at 
Bruges and accused of pornographic ten- 
dencies, he has revenged himself by his 
novel ‘Les Deux Consciences,’ in which hecon- 
fronts a realistic writer with a pious magis- 
trate of Bruges. Published first in the 
Grande Revue at Paris, this deep-cut record of 
passion has been very successful. Another 
novel by M. Lemonnier deals also with 
Belgium, but rural surroundings. ‘Le 
Vent dans les Moulins’ exhibits the awaken- 
ing of the Flemish peasants which is due 
to universal suffrage and the birth of the 
party of Christian democracy. This book 
forms a companion piece to that of M. 
Cyril Buysse I noticed last year, ‘A Lion 
of Flanders,’ but in spite of M. Lemonnier’s 
ability his attractive idyl is perverted be- 
cause he does not know the true Flemish 
peasant thoroughly. 

The last of the trio, M. Maurice Maeter- 
linck, a book from whom is a European 
event, has published this year ‘Le Temple 
Enseveli’; but his especial and exquisite 
surprise for us is his superb Italian drama 
of the fifteenth century, ‘Monna Vanna.’ I 
need not speak here at length of two books 
which all the world has read or will read. 

By the side of this big literature there is 
a new and noteworthy literary phenomenon 
this year. M. Léopold Conrouble has in- 
vented a droll, trivial, passably undistin- 
guished kind of writing, which is yet 
irresistible in its true observation and comic 
force. His ‘ Famille Kackebroek,’ a novel 
of Brussels manners, written in decidedly 
Belgian French, has passed through four 
editions in a few months, although Belgian 
books have a very small sale in Belgium. 
‘Pauline Platbrood,’ by the same author, is 
following its predecessor with equal success. 
Mile. Marguerite van de Wiele, a noteworthy 
writer, favours a more serious and a deeper 
style in her novel ‘ Fleurs de Civilisation.’ 
Among the works of the young men I may 
notice M. Hermann Dumont’s ‘ Idylle 
Bourgeoise’ and M. Louis Dumont-Wil- 
den’s ‘ Visages de Décadence.’ 

The Belgian poets who write French are 
beginning to make their way in France, in 
spite of a certain foolish reaction in favour 
of home products which has been evident at 
Paris. Among the latest volumes of verse 
I may cite ‘Le Coffret d’Ebéne,’ by M. 
Valére Gille; ‘La Chanson d’Eve,’ by M. 
Charles van Lerberghe; ‘Les Formes 
Tumultueuses,’ by M. Emile Verhaeren; 
and ‘ Clartés,’ by M. Albert Mockel. 





Oddly enough, one of the most thorough 
books on the difficulty of writing French 
well has been produced by a Belgian. ‘Le 
Labeur de la Prose,’ by M. Gustave Abel, a 
journalist of Ghent, chief editor of the 
Flandre Libérale, has attracted much atten- 
tion in France. A Belgian, again, a pro- 
fessor of education, M. Arthur Daxhelet, 
has composed a highly original ‘ Manuel de 
Littérature Frangaise.’ Also, it is an 
erudite Belgian, the Vicomte de Spoelberch 
de Lovenjoul, who has revived the study of 
the great contemporary writers of France 
by his patient research among various 
letters, archives, and libraries. ‘La Genése 
du Roman de Balzac ‘‘ Les Paysans ”’’ is his 
latest revelation in this way. Certainly 
Belgians are beginning to play very varied 
parts in the French literature which they pre- 
sented formerly with Froissart, Commines, 
and many other noteworthy writers, but 
which had been closed to them since the 
time of the Prince de Ligne in the eighteenth. 
century. , 

Before the death of Emile de Laveleye 
Belgium had also in political economy its 
French writer of authority at Paris whose 
reputation covered both countries. No 
Belgian specialist has risen to take his 
place, though I do not say that we lack 
interesting books in his line. M. Louis 
Bertrand, the Socialist Deputy of Brussels, 
has undertaken a curious ‘Histoire de 
la Co-opération en Belgique,’ a study 
of men, ideas, and facts. It is a com- 
panion volume to the book of a Socialist of 
Ghent, M. Paul de Witte, which I noticed 
in 1898, and which dealt with the co-opera- 
tion of his party in that centre. I must also 
mention as unusually good the works of M. 
Louis Varlez, amongst others the book he 
has devoted to the first year of the manage- 
ment of the funds for unemployed work- 
men, proposed and arranged by the city of 
Ghent. M. Léon Dupriez has examined 
‘L’Organisation du Suffrage Universel en 
Belgique,’ the working of which is con- 
trolled by three ingenious balances—the 
plural vote, the obligation to vote, and 
proportional representation. MM. Colaert 
and R. Henry, in their book ‘La Femme 
Flecteur,’ plead for a cause which Socialists 
and certain politicians are attempting to 
make a success in Belgium. M. Jean Hal- 
leux attempts to upset Herbert Spencer 
unrelentingly in ‘ L’Evolutionnisme en 
Morale.’ His colleague of the University 
of Ghent, M. J. J. van Bieroliet, studies, on 
the contrary, with the greatest independence, 
the most complicated psychological pheno- 
mena, such as memory, right and left 
handedness, visual illusions, and illusions of 
weight. 

In 1899 I spoke of the first volume of the 
admirable ‘Histoire de Belgique,’ by M. 
Pirenne, which won the prize of 5,000 francs 
given every five years. It is already in a 
second edition, a rare distinction for a 
scholarly Belgian work. The author has 
just published the second volume, which 
by agreement appeared previously in a 
German translation. It is distinguished by 
new and poignant details, and goes as 
far as the death of Charles the Bold 
at Nancy in 1477. M. A. Gaillard has 
published a learned ‘ Histoire du Conseil 
de Brabant’ in three volumes. M. 
Hocquet, in his monograph ‘Tournai sous 
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VOccupation Anglaise,’ deals with the short 
periodin which Henry VIII. ruled over Tour- 
nai. MM. VY. Chauvin and A. Roersch have 
recounted the life and career of a Brabantine 
humourist too little known, Nicolas Clénard. 
One of the newest and most important books 
is that of M. Michel Huisman on‘ La Belgique 
Commerciale sous l’Empereur Charles VI. et 
la Compagnie d’Ostende.’ This company, of 
which Carlyle wrote that it only existed on 
paper and never chartered a single ship, 
has been studied by the author in Belgian 
and foreign archives. He follows each ship 
to Guinea, to Hindustan and China, and 
shows the jealous opposition of Holland and 
England which ended in the suppression of 
the company, thanks to the cowardice 
of the emperor. To-day we have a con- 
trast to him in the King of the Belgians, who 
encourages his subjects to be keen about 
colonization. Hence this volume has a 
living interest in the present. Among many 
books of local history I must mention the 
‘ Mémorial de la Ville de Gand (1792-1830),’ 
by M. Prosper Claeys, a monthly, almost 
daily record of events great and small which 
revives the history of our ancestors for us. 
M. Jules Leclercq has devoted two notable 
essays to Cecil Rhodes, whom he knew at 
the Cape, and to the conflict between Fin- 
land and Russia. M. Godefroid Kurth has 


written a touching biography of the great 
Anglo-Saxon missionary of the eighth 
century, ‘‘St. Boniface,” as Winfrid was 
called, which will be translated soon into 
English, more especially for the benefit of 
Catholic readers. 

By the side of this French literature 


Belgium cultivates also writing in Flemish, 
which is spoken by a little more than half 
the people and differs no more from Dutch 
than Norwegian from Danish. Speech, 
grammar, dictionary, are the same, but 
authors have widely different physiognomies 
and styles in the two regions of the old 
Netherlands, as in the two Scandinavian 
kingdoms. 

As usual, verse in this language abounds. 
The ‘ Laatste Verzen’ of the late great poet 
of West Flanders, Guido Gezelle, will not 
add much to his fame, but a really beautiful 
and orginal poem has been produced by a 
young author full of promise, ‘ Vlasgaard’ 
(‘ The Field of Flax’), by M. René de Clercq, 
who belongs to the same district as Gezelle 
and is evidently one of his pupils. In 
another corner of the country, the east of 
Belgium, a young school is springing up, 
the Limburg school, represented by the work 
of Winters, Lenaerts, Balngs, and Prenau. 

The drama has produced two pretty 
Flemish operas, performed at the National 
Theatre of Antwerp, ‘De Bruid der Zee,’ by 
M. Nestor de Tiere, and ‘De Vrouwkens 
van Brugge,’ by M. Melis. Furthermore, 
M. Scheltjens has continued the series of his 
violently realistic plays with ‘ Visscherseer.’ 
In prose we have the delightful posthumous 
fragments of Madame MacLeod (née Sophie 
Fredericq), the village stories ‘Op Mijn 
Dorpken’ of the poet Pol de Mont, and the 
realistic sketch ‘Dikke Miel’ by M. R. 
Stijns, to mention three well-known old 
hands. Among the young men, M. Frank 
Lateur, the -‘ Stijn Streuvels” of whom I 
spoke last year, has continued the series of 
his brilliant successes in Holland with his 
original stories of Flemish peasants of the 





West. His imitator, M. Herman Teirlinck, 
treats in the same style the rustic manners 
of the peasants who live round Ghent, 
while M. Baekelmans is making his way 
courageously, though his style is too 
laborious. The Abbé Caeymaex has com- 
posed an anthology of a hundred Catholic 
preachers of the Netherlands, from Geert 
Groote, the founder of the ‘‘Brethren of 
the Common Life,” to the oldest curé 
of St. Peter at Ghent, a contemporary 
preacher of remarkable fertility. This month 
and the next will be celebrated at Cour- 
trai the anniversary of the famous Battle 
of the Spurs, in which the Flemish workers 
defeated the feudal nobles of Philip the Fair 
of France. The true significance of this 
great historic event has been much dis- 
cussed in Belgium, with particular reference 
to the fine works of M. Pirenne. Among the 
numerous publications on the matter, I may 
notice the monograph of M. de Gryse, the 
oldest curé of Courtrai, and the lucid and 
erudite work of M. Victor Fris on the 
‘Liberation of Flanders in 1302.’ 

In fine art I mention with pride three 
great works, splendidly illustrated: the 
‘Netherland Painters of the Nineteenth 
Century’ of M. Pol de Mont, which deals 
especially with the latest Flemish artists, 
such as Claus and Baertsoen and two books 
by M. Max Rooses, which appeared in 
French and English at the same time as the 
original Flemish text, ‘The Old Dutch and 
Flemish Masters in the Louvre and in the 
National Gallery,’ and the standard book, 
‘The Life and Work of Rubens,’ to which 
he has devoted thirty years, and which is 
written in a prose of grace and colour worthy 
of the great master of Flemish colouring. 

Pau. FREDERICG. 





BOHEMIA. 


Bonemian belles - lettres seem to be 
attempting lately to fall in with the general 
tendency of European literature, the bias 
towards prose narrative, especially the 
novel proper. In the drama we are behind 
other European nations, both in the number 
and quality of our productions; and we 
share the more or less general neglect of 
narrative poetry. 

In fiction a desire prevails to portray as 
far as possible the realities of life, which is 
a sign of an honest artistic tendency. It is 
no romantic naturalism, which often selects 
mere copies of realities for literary experi- 
ments, but the desire to study the broad 
realities of life and exploit them in an 
artistic as well as scientific manner. This 
appears, first of all, in the very extensive 
production of memoirs and descriptions, in 
which authors of all possible schools partake. 
The greatest stir in social and literary circles 
was caused by Machar’s ‘ Feuilletons,’ a col- 
lection of reminiscences of the hard life of a 
student and struggles of a literary beginner 
who, in time, turned out one of our pro- 
minent authors. He draws here with start- 
ling truthfulness sketches of persons with 
whom he had intercourse, of the difficulties 
of a life which often troubles and depresses 
youthful talent, and supplies glimpses of his 
own mental development. Different is the 
gentle tone of the narrative in which one of 
our oldest novelists, Vaclav Vitek, describes 
scenes from his early years, under the title 





‘From a Family Chronicle.’ Great interest 
was awakened by the memoirs of the former 
manager of the National Bohemian Theatre, 
F. A. Subert, who gives lively pictures from 
the long series of years when he was at the 
head of this important institution, his viva- 
cious style attracting a great many readers, 

Another sort of prose devotes much care 
to the study of the life of the people. Alois 
Jirdsek, who, in a long series of works, has 
embodied the type of an efficient and vigor- 
ous historical novel, is busy with an un- 
usually extensive narrative under the title 
‘U Nas’ (‘ With Us’). He has come now to 
the beginnings of our modern life, and his 
novel, which is founded upon a thorough 
study of these times, is gaining more and 
more the character of memoirs—so true to 
life are his pictures of people and circum- 
stances. 
part of his broadly based novel ‘Naii’ 
(‘Ours’), and keeps to the population of 
Southern Bohemia; so also does Kloster- 
mann in his latest work, ‘Where do the 
Children Go?’ in which he takes his 
readers again to the hard-worked and badly- 
fed people of the Bohemian Forest, where 
the rich natural beauty of the scenery agrees 
but poorly with the dark shadows of human 
life. And Rais, similarly, is true to his 
part of the country, in the mountainous 
north-western corner of Bohemia, whence 
he took the subject for his last novel, ‘Na 
Lepsim.’ As always, he tries to show the 
differences of country and town life, and 
how a simple countryman, deluded by an 
exaggerated longing to better himself in 
town, is ruined in circumstances to which he 
is not used. 

With these novelistic works may be 
mentioned studies which combine scientific 
aims with tendencies to Jelles-lettres. A 
good specimen of this is Hamza’s series of 
veracious country pictures, ‘Zélesi’ (‘ Back- 
woods’). And there are, besides, a good 
many other reproductions of country 
people’s dialogues and scenes from their 
lives, in the disguise of memoirs or short 
tales, which form a sort of preparation for 
future novels. The desire to achieve a 
specially Bohemian novel appears in the 
younger generation of writers very palpably, 
but as yet endeavour is more frequent than 
accomplishment, although many of the results 
are interesting enough. The older writers 
have worked out a distinct and comparatively 
good type of historical novel, and have made 
some creditable attempts at the social and 
conversational novel besides. The latest 
efforts are devoted to the psychological nar- 
rative, with a social or artistic background. 
Even Sova, a poet whose energetic verses 
I have often had to mention, could not 
resist the general influence, and wrote ‘The 
Romance of Ivo,’ the history of a young, 
somewhat over-sensitive member of con- 
temporary society who in a rural neigh- 
bourhood conceives a pure love for a girl, 
the member of an artistic family, and is in 
the end given up by her from a desire for 
fame and art, incompatible with his dreams 
of quiet family bliss. The novel is more an 
attempt than a mature work, and, like the 
majority of productions of its kind, is 
burdened with beginnings which end in 
nothing, with too palpable allusions to 
real events; but, on the other hand, its 
analysis of character, its observation of 
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outer and inner life, show great promise. A 
more experienced hand, though a little less 
sentiment, is seen in Kronbauer’s novel 
‘Rina’ (‘Katherine’). The scene includes a 
small country town and a large Bohemian 
farm; the characters are types of people 
met with in such circumstances—an old 
forester, a sedate grandmother, an indus- 
trious farmer, with his workpeople, and, on 
the other hand, a dissipated man, who, 
being placed at the head of a bank founded 
on the savings of small people, robs it to be 
able to satisfy his high and mighty ideas. 
The life of this social circle is drawn with 
vigorous lines, but the second part, which 
brings the reader amongst the artists of 
Prague, is a mere insufficient sketch. These 
two works represent two characteristic types, 
the one devoting its chief attention to the 
hero and his inner life, the other to the cir- 
cumstances and the society in which he 
moves; and they are not without parallels. 
The first kind especially is seen in a number 
of similar books, which, however, are still 
more unfinished. The second also has 
imitators, of whom I may mention 
Hladik, who has published two novels 
of modern social life, ‘Passion and 
Strength’ and ‘ Punishment,’ both full of 
ideas and expressions gathered in Parisian 
circles. I do not intend to prolong the list 
of authors of this sort, so 1 will only men- 
tion the energetic writing of Dyk’s novel 
‘Shame’ and the overdrawn, but pleasant, 
‘ Sweethearts,’ by Miss Svoboda. 

Though narrative prose has occupied the 
field to a great extent, verse is not behind- 
hand, at least in quantity. From the 


unusually prolific pen of Vrchlicky I have 
to note two collections very characteristic 
of his inner life and work: ‘I let the 
World pass by Me’ and ‘ Cid in the Light of 


Spanish Romance.’ The first booklet con- 
tains lyrics of resignation, the work of a 
man who has suffered much in mind, and 
seeks comfort in philosophic peace and in 
his own productions as well as in thorough 
study of the poetry of foreign genius. This 
study led him also to write the ‘Cid,’ a 
work in which the poet appears united with 
the scholar. It is not a direct translation 
from the Spanish, but a reproduction, the 
fruit of deep research in the original litera- 
ture, in which the author has gathered the 
best flowers and formed them into a com- 
a wreath. It is one of the links in a 
arge chain of works by which Vrchlicky 
has introduced foreign poetry into Bohemian 
literature. The resignation mentioned 
above does not prevent him from displaying 
indefatigable activity, and the magazines 
have already brought out specimens of two 
further collections he is preparing. 

A strong and deep impression was caused 
by Machar’s new collection of poems, ‘ Gol- 
gotha.’ Machar presents here a thorough 
and greatly improved revision of his earlier 
work, a rich and varied harvest of several 
years, the contents of which are charac- 
terized by the headings: ‘God,’ ‘ Reli- 
gion,’ ‘ Priests,’ ‘ Fatherland,’ ‘ Patriotism,’ 
‘Patriots.’ His verses are powerful in 
style and matter. A splendidly got-up 
collection of poems, adorned by drawings 
of the sculptor Bilek, has been pub- 
lished under the title ‘ Ruce’ (‘ Hands’) by 
Byezina, who shares with Bilek a mystical, 
almost visionary, tendency. This mysticism 





is an interesting, but isolated phenomenon 
on the Bohemian Parnassus, having created 
for itself a language of its own, full of rich, 
high-flown, almost exalted imagery, which 
snatches up the reader into mystical spheres 
of a visionary world. 

Again I could produce a long list of names 
of the younger generation who write verses 
indefatigably and aim at a somewhat over- 
excited and overdrawn poetry; but it is not 
easy to single out those who excel in 
individuality and real depth. Interesting 
is Opolsky’s collection, ‘Jedy a Léky’ 
(‘ Poisons and Antidotes’), owing to its 
concise language and sarcastic turn of 
thought ; while Dyk’s talented verses also 
represent well the satirical temper of the 
young generation. 

The drama abounds in more or less 
successful attempts of new men. One piece 
was brought out which caused a great 
stir amongst the critics, Simatek’s natural- 
istic play ‘Ztraceni’ (‘The Lost Ones’). 
The author tries to copy real life—that 
is to say, the low everyday life of lost 
existences — and gives details which are 
the less poetical the truer they are. On 
the stage the play had no success, but the 
work is not abortive in spite of that. The 
author had a special object in view, and 
carried it out consistently—to bring out 
the moral misery of a certain class in such 
types as are found ready made in life. 
And it seems that success was lost not 
by this tendency and the subject itself, 
which one has as much right to work out 
dramatically as any other, but by reasons 
of a slighter kind—for instance, the un- 
necessary insistence on disagreeable details. 

I close with the mention of an interesting 
practical movement in our literary life. The 
writers who represent in large numbers a 
particular society, Maj, have decided to 
form a publishing union and issue their 
own magazine. There is no doubt that 
this movement will influence the develop- 
ment of belles-lettres considerably. 

V. Trr1z. 





DENMARK. 

Some years ago the regeneration of the 
world was expected from politicians and 
social reformers, but people have now 
become more modest in their expectations ; 
they begin to see that the great question is 
man himself, and that any reformation 
which does not proceed from within and 
tend to produce a new type of man is, if 
not wholly worthless, at any rate not of 
much value. 

Now there are writers who try to paint 
man as a piece of nature, good or bad, as 
he was born, a little thread in tho great 
tissue of life. They do not pretend to start 
a philosophy, they simply give their impres- 
sion of what they feel and see as vividly 
and as picturesquely as possible. We have 
a number of young impressionists of the 
sort, such as Johannes V. Jensen, who has 
written a great historic trilogy of the time 
of the Danish king Christian IT. (1513-23), 
in which there is not an ounce of history or 
study, only a picturesque display of human 
life in its natural strength and colour. In 
general it may be said of these authors that 
they are opponents of civilization, because 
it seems to them useless, or unable to counter- 
balance the great miseries of human life, 





Consequently they become spectators and 
ainters, who “feel their life in every 
imb,”’ and consider speculation a useless 
luxury. A similar resignation regarding 
speculation and human thought may show 
itself in a conversion to Roman Catholiciem. 
There is, however, only one instance of the 
sort among our poets—that of Johannes 
Jorgensen, of whom I have spoken in former 
years. He has written this year two books 
on Italy, treating it not as the cradle of art 
and the home of beauty, but as the home of 
the Church. In the first part of his book, 
‘Romerske Masaiker’ (‘ Roman Mosaics’), 
he has supplied valuable contributions to a 
conception of what the Roman Church is 
to-day to its adherents; in the second part, 
‘Romerske Helgene’ (‘ Roman Saints’), he 
relates legends of martyrs in a poetic and 
primitive style. Jérgensen, who was first a 
symbolist, much impressed by contemporary 
French poets, seems now a great admirer of 
the Roman liturgy; he never gets tired of 
quoting passages from the Breviary. 

Another class of writers, and a very 
numerous one, includesthe cultivated peasant 
or the man from the country, rough and 
fresh, a little rustic, but keenly sensitive, a 
man who is not infected with the diseases 
of old culture, not haunted with its mis- 
givings, and wholly unscrupulous and un- 
philosophic. He is, of course, by birth and 
education a good democrat, and if he does 
not believe in anything else—which may 
possibly be the case—he believes, at any 
rate,in democracy. But he no longer culti- 
vates the people as the saintly being of 
childish holiness and unworldliness which 
it appeared to be to earlier poets. Very 
often he paints his fellow democrats as 
given to bad habits, especially as bound to 
the ground. Others of these rustic novel- 
ists, on the contrary, consider the country 
still the home of undegenerate manliness. 
As a type of the last I can name Peder R. 
Miller, who has written a big novel, ‘Sejr 
og Thora,’ in which rustic simplicity is con- 
trasted with the emptiness and frivolities 
of the capital, which he considers a great 
centre of moral infection. More moderate 
in their views are writers like Edv. Egeberg 
and Johan Skjoldborg, while Aakjer pre- 
sents splendid pictures of his home, poor 
Western Jutland, with humiliating descrip- 
tions of the inhabitants, whom he describes 
as working animals almost without any of 
the blessings of culture. 

A very robust author is also Martin 
Andersen Nexd, who writes voluminous 
novels about decidedly unpleasant people, 
with a sharp eye for all their lower passions. 
However, the world soon gets tired of ex- 
tensive vulgarity without a single redeem- 
ing feature. Of mere vulgarity you cannot 
make literature. 

Refinement, however, has also its culti- 
vators. I may name first a young and very 
promising man, Harald Kidde, who has 
written a most beautiful book, ‘Aage og 
Else’ (‘ Aage and Elsie’), in which he portrays 
all the tender feelings of a refined boy who 
leavesa lovely home tofacethe rough winds of 
the world and the experiences of life—or, more 
correctly, of death, which robs him of all he 
loves best, and repeatedly makes him renew 
his vow to hate life and only cherish the 
memories of his beloved dead. The book, 
however, is not yet finished—a new volume 
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of it is in preparation and will next spring 
show the reader the author’s final con- 
clusion concerning his young hero. Another 
writer who also possesses a good deal of 
refinement in a very artistic strain is Sophus 
Michaélis, who before Christmas published 
a novel about medieval Italy, speaking of 
the great artists of the time in strongly 
coloured prose. His wife, Karin Michaélis, 
has published ‘Barnet’ (‘The Child’), in 
which she tells the tragic story of a poor 
little girl who is dying on the threshold of 
life. The story presents a portrait of a 
precocious, hysterical little being, with bright, 
nervous eyes. The young author Edith 
Nebelong in her ‘Maja Engell’ has also 
portrayed a young girl in the stage 
which makes experiments, who begins 
life with a firm resolution to keep herself 
straight, and whosucceedsin doing so, though 
she is very often tempted to give way. 
There is much excellent study of the ever- 
changing moods of such a young mind in 
this book. 

A book of a jovial and national character 
is Jacob Knudsen’s ‘Geering’ (‘ Dawnof Life’), 
in which the author, cleverly enough, has pro- 
duced a pictureof life in aGrundtvigian circle 
(Grundtvig was, as is perhaps known, the 
popular prophet of Danmark, in certain 
respects offering a parallel to Pusey). In 
many points, however, the description de- 
generates into parody, but there are bright 
and humorous passages in the study of 
childish evolution under the patronage of 
babblisg Grundtvigian people. I should not, 
however, wish English readers to get their 
ideas of a genuine Danish phenomenon 
from this book, humorous as it may be 
to natives, who know where to add and to 
subtract. 

An incursion into old romance is the poet 
Ernst von der Recke’s drama ‘ Det Lukkede 
Lan!’ (‘The Closed Country’ ), written in blank 
verse, and dealing with the English tradi- 
tion of King Arthur and his Court, with 
Guinevere and Lancelot. The hero is the 
knight Gawain, who is sent down from a 
heavenly country by his beloved, the fairy 
Florine, to the earth, and falls in with the 
Court of Arthur, where he finds everything 
demoralized,men and women throwing them- 
selves away in empty flirtation. On being 
put to the test before the truthful mirror 
every one is shown in his true shape—only 
Gawain and the queen’s maid, Gwendolen, 
remain as they are. Between them a warmer 
feeling springs up. At last they are 
banished from the Court, till in the final 
scene of the drama Gwendolen reveals her- 
self as Florine, who has followed him in an 
altered shape on his earthly meanderings, 
and now that he has proved himself true 
draws him home (through death) to her 
heavenly country. The whole is a free com- 
position, based on the general features of old 
tradition. The drama has not yet been put 
on the stage, and perhaps it would present 
some difficulties, such a scene as that with 
the truthful mirror always being a little 
dubious in its effect on the stage. 

Books in a different line are Sven Lange’s 
‘Hijertets Gerninger’ (‘ Deeds of the Heart’), 
a modern neurotic novel of new times that dis- 
solve old homes, and two big novels of very 
young men—‘ Race,’ by Frederic Poulsen, and 
‘ Hallingerne’ (a family name), by Theodor 
Ewald. The first of these is rather an 





unripe fruit of youthful reflection on our 
responsibility towards our children and the 
solidarity of generations. The other describes 
the descendants of an old aristocratic family, 
in whose veins blood has become too thin 
to produce anything but pale dreams and 
eccentricities. There is a certain power in 
the description of moral depression united 
with great imaginative and poetic gifts 
which may be called promising in so young 
@ man. 

I have still to note a few collections of 
lyrics, which I put last, though they are by 
no means least in merit. First, there is a 
beautiful collection by Valdemar Rérdam, 
‘Dansk Tunge’ (‘The Danish Tongue’), 
which is exquisite in melody and beauty. 
The author strengthens his claim to 
be the richest of younger Danish poets. 
Then there is a collection, ‘ Roserne’ (‘ The 
Roses’), by Aage Matthison - Hansen, 
which is a little below his usual level. 
Peculiar in its rigidness and disbelief in all 
human hopes and things is Viggo Stucken- 
berg’s ‘Sné’ (‘Snow’). Olaf Hansen pub- 
lished a little collection of poems, ‘ Under- 
vejs’ (‘On the Road’), in which are found 
some beautiful verses called‘ In the Town 
of the Ruins’ (Visby, in Gotland), and 
a few songs to Iceland, which is seldom 
thought of in Danish poetry. But the author 
is a connoisseur of its literature and a 
lover of its scenery. In Blaumiiller’s 
‘Sibylle,’ a narrative in verse, the story is 
rather incredible, and the verses not quite 
first-rate, though some of them show 
poetic feeling. 

From quite another quarter is, if I may 
just mention it, my own ‘Georg Brandes,’ 
the first part of a work on the well-known 
Danish writer. Arr. Ipsen. 





FRANCE. 


In describing the condition of literature 
to-day some writers do not hesitate to use 
the term “literary anarchy.”” They com- 
plain that our present-day literature attempts 
to cater for all tastes. They also reproach the 
public for the many and diverse objects of 
its admiration, and in testimony thereof 
they point out how that same admiration 
carries it from one extreme to the other, 
how it tries to reconcile the admiration 
of symbolism with that of the Parnassians, 
and. how it becomes infatuated by turns 
with Tolstoy, Ibsen, D’Annunzio, and 
Fogazzaro. Certainly, since last July no 
new school has arisen to replace the old, 
but is that sufficient reason for the use 
of such a term as “literary anarchy”? 
What is so styled is, as we shall see in the 
course of this literary sketch, nothing more 
than a great variety of works and of talent. 
When we have reviewed the dramatic, 
poetic, philosophic, historic, and sociological 
works, the fiction and books of criticism, 
which have been published since our last 
review, and which have made their mark 
among the successes of the year, we shall 
arrive, I think, at the following conclusion— 
that there is something better to do than to 
depreciate and reject all that is not fashioned 
after one particular model, and that is to 
receive with equal eagerness, from what- 
ever quarter they come, by whatever ideal 
they are inspired, those works which offer 
an original interpretation of beauty—one 





perhaps in its essence, but infinitely varied 
in its form. 
It can be said, without being para- 


‘doxical, that at perhaps no other epoch 


has the drama in this country produced 
a greater number of interesting works 
than during the past few years. Never 
before have so many dramatic authors 
written plays showing such true observation 
or such subtle analysis. But it must at the 
same time be admitted that not one of these 
plays is in a class by itself, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of ‘L’Enigme,’ by M. Paul 
Hervieu. This piece, which adds yet another 
to the number of great successes at the 
Comédie Frangaise, has only two acts, but 
they are the work of a master. If the 
classic art of all ages be that which con- 
centrates the most emotion and thought 
in the fewest words with the greatest clear- 
ness, then M. Hervieu in ‘ L’Enigme’ proves 
himself a pure classic. He regenerates in 
it French art, and in his own way draws near 
to the art of an /ischylus or a Sophocles. 
While rendering the justice which is its due 
to M. Paul Hervieu’s play, I do not mean 
to suggest that the other pieces produced 
since last July are without merit. Several 
are interesting. M. Gustave Guiches’s ‘ Le 
Nuage’ obtained a moderate success at the 
Comédie Frangaise. It is a daintily written 
play, somewhat uncertain in its purpose, 
but relieved by brilliant touches. ‘Le 
Marquis de Priola,’ a dramatic comedy, by 
M. Henri Lavedan, produced at the same 
theatre, was well received. M. Lave- 
dan finds his inspiration in the great and 
immortal portrait of Don Juan. How is it 
that some men whom the world in general 
deems commonplace have the wonderful 
gift of making themselves loved? Whence 
comes the spirit of these men? M. Lavedan, 
following in the footsteps of Molicre, Mus- 
set, and D’Annunzio, has taken up this 
problem, and has made of it a comedy 
of a somewhat harsh and rough character, 
but interesting and even powerful. The 
second act is very impressive, and through 
the whole course of the play the serious 
touch of a dramatic writer can be dis- 
cerned. M. Georges Mitchell’s ‘ La Maison,’ 
played at our second national theatre, may 
be mentioned in company with M. Henri 
Lavedan’s play. It is not a masterpiece, 
nor even a very powerful work, but it con- 
tains both a representation of manners and 
a sequence of comedy and melodrama—in 
other words, all the elements essential to 
the theatre. ‘‘ Masterpiece” is too strong 
a word to apply to M. Abel Hermant’s 
‘L’Archiduc Paul,’ though it is only right 
to say that this author, who has achieved 
great success in the past, has not failed to 
keep up his reputation. ‘ L’Archiduc Paul’ 
is a very pretty comedy, marred by its 
ending en vaudeville. It is at one and 
the same time a picture of manners, a social 
satire, and a study of character. It is, be- 
neath its light surface, a serious play and a 
work of remarkable skill and ability. One 
must not, however, seek in it what the 
author has never meant to give us—a serious 
picture of the duties and sufferings of kings ; 
but only what he has intended to depict 
—a criticism somewhat overdone of 
their petty vexations. he robust talent of 
M. Francois de Curel attacks more serious 
problems. In ‘La Fille Sauvage’ he 
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has sketched the symbolic legend of 
Humanity. The idea is lofty and beautiful, 
though, unfortunately, the incident chosen to 
represent it is improbable and out of place. 
The author has attempted to crowd into the 

lay, the action of which takes place in a 
‘“‘ few years,” the immense psychical evolu- 
tion of humanity throughout the ages. This 
compression brings about effects which are 
abrupt and not always sublime. ‘La Fille 
Sauvage’ is the unequal work of a master, 
which leaves us, in spite of its power, 
with a feeling of incompleteness. Our ex- 
perience was much the same when we saw 
the representation of ‘ La Terre,’ the drama 
which MM. Hugot and de Saint-Arroman 
have adapted from M. Zola’s novel. To 
adapt a novel to the stage is by no means 
an easy task. A novel is a work of analysis 
and description intended to be read at 
leisure; a play is a work of action and 
synthesis meant to be seen and heard by 
thousands of people. ‘La Terre’ is one of 
the gloomiest songs of the naturalistic 
epic. How can such an epic be re- 
duced to the proportions of a stage? It 
is indeed a difficult problem, and one 
which the adapters have not solved to 
the advantage of M. Zola. They have 
only succeeded in writing a disjointed 
and incoherent play, of which but a few 
scenes are really interesting. It would not, 
I think, be out of place to rank ‘ La Terre’ 
with the ‘‘ social”’ plays, and it is not the 
only production of the year that could be so 
defined. Indeed, the “social” phase has 
been depicted on the stage in several works. 
Madame Marni in ‘ Manoune’ studies the 
relations between servants and masters; M. 
Jean Jullien in ‘ L’Kcoli¢re’ the status of the 
lay teacher; M. André Theuriet in ‘Les 
Maugars’ takes us back to the days of the 
Republic and the Coup d’Etat. This last 
author has in his work again met with the 
success which has been his throughout the 
whole of his brilliant literary career. 

Our age is by no means favourable to 
poetry. ‘lo whom must the fault be imputed ? 
To the poets perhaps. The number of people 
who think fit to publish is always increasing. 
This considerable output has not been re- 
stricted during the present year. A quantity 
of poems have appeared, few of which, 
however, deserve notice, though this some- 
what severe judgment does not apply to 
three poets recently deceased, whose friends 
have taken praiseworthy care to publish 
their last verses—MM. Ary Renan, Gabriel 
Vicaire, and Albert Samain. Ary Renan, 
son of an illustrious father, reveals in his 
‘Réves d’Artiste’ a mind grave and serious 
and a true devotion to the cult of beauty. 
His book is full of reflection on the past, which 
to his conception was less vulgar and less 
grossly positive than the present age. He 
sings of death in flowing stanzas. Gabriel 
Vicaire sounded in contemporary art a joy- 
ful note, exuberant and full of robust health. 
Albert Samain’s talent contrasts strongly 
with that of Gabriel Vicaire. In his post- 
humous volume, ‘Le Chariot d’Or,’ he 
remains as he revealed himself in his earliest 
verse, a personality extremely sensible to 
suffering, with a heart whose least emotion 
wakens mournful echoes. He never lost 
his longing after ages long past and cities 
whose glories have departed. His last work 
contains some weird verses in which he 





evokes the mystic charm of night. Whether 
Albert Samain views Love as the brother 
of Death, or whether he sketches a land- 
scape and endows it with a strange life by 
some subtle sympathy, he never forces the 
note. He was one of the most fascinating 
poets of our time. 

Two poets who were the promoters of 
symbolism have added to their already 
considerable output—M. Jean Moréas 
has published his ‘Stances’ and M. Emile 
Verhaeren ‘Petites Légendes.’ If com- 
parisons were still in fashion it would, per- 
haps, be interesting to show in what way 
these two poets differ from each other. 
Suffice it to say that the art of M. Jean 
Moréas is inspired by Greeco- Latin traditions, 
and that it is well balanced and har- 
moniously proportioned, while that of M. 
Verhaeren is ready - witted, wild, and 
rugged, the outcome of an impetuous 
and semi-barbaric temperament. M. Ver- 
haeren is somewhat primitive, his poems 
are naive pictures—he cares little for strict 
accuracy, and violates the language in order 
to draw from it raucous and powerful 
sonorities. Other young poets, who do not 
dream of founding schools—on which fact 
they are to be congratulated—have given 
us collections of verse. Among these I will 
mention, because he is in my opinion superior 
to the others, M. Charles Guérin, whose 
‘Semeur de Cendres’ abounds in plaintive 
melodies. His volume contains a number 
of musical and plastic verses, embellished 
with beautiful imagery and expressing noble 
emotions in language always clear and pure. 
Whether he marvels at the ever - varying 
spectacle of the seasons, or whether he 
mourns in contemplation of the mystery 
of human destiny, M. Guérin is always 
masterly. M. de Montesquiou has been 
at great pains to astound us in the ‘ Paons.’ 
He sets out to secure the most startling 
effects, but he ends too often by confusing 
and wearying us. After these poems, 
which remind one of a bazaar cumbered 
with fantastic nicknacks, one longs for 
‘‘nature verses,” and it is a pleasure 
to come across ‘Le Chour Innombrable,’ 
Madame de Noailles’s book, and read her 
breezy stanzas. An inspiration from Arcadia, 
a pantheistic breath, seems to pervade 
her poems. Universal life has disclosed to 
her some of its secrets. Saint-Georges de 
Bonhélier, another ‘‘ nature poet,” also ex- 
horts us to follow the laws of beauty in his 
new volume, ‘ Les Chants de la Vie Ardente,’ 
a collection of poems written for the most 
part in honour of earthly pleasures. If we 
are not actually wanting in poets, not one 
of them has produced a work which is 
irresistible. The school which they repre- 
sent marks a phase in poetic evolution, but 
no single mar seems to have talent great 
enough to distinguish that phase by his 
own name. Symbolism remains apparently 
something more or less anonymous. We 
owe it much, because, partly by inspiration, 
partly by execution, it has given new life 
to a poetry long concealed by the brilliant 
rhetoric of Parnassus. But Parnassus has 
left behind it several definite performances, 
and the symbolists have, perhaps, only 
paved the way for more vigorous spirits. 

Of the various forms which go to make 
up our modern literature fiction is without 
dispute the most prolific. This year again I 





must record the fact that we are not on the 
eve of seeing the death of the novel; one 
is even tempted to complain that it is too 
full of life, and that it unduly absorbs the 
energy of our writers. There is a pretty 
general opinion in the world of letters that of 
all the classes of literature that which pro- 
duces the fewest really fine works is fiction. 
I cannot now discuss this opinion, but I must 
admit that several productions this year seem 
to make it credible. M. Paul Bourget is the 
author of many novels, inimitable by reason 
of his powers of psychological analysis, 
but apparently just now the author of ‘ Le 
Disciple’ feels weary. Of late years he 
has published no book which is likely to 
add to his reputation, already, of course, 
great and unquestioned. M. Bourget has 
put all the pathos of which he is capable 
into his latest work, ‘Monique.’ It is at 
first somewhat strange to find the author of 
‘Crime d’Amour’ and of ‘ Cosmopolis’ de- 
picting the working classes, but on closer 
examination one sees that the artistic 
sympathies of M. Bourget are not with 
the people he describes, and that he 
loses no opportunity of maligning the 
democracy, either through the mouth of his 
principal hero or in his own name. In this 
novel, the plot of which is embellished 
with delicate tracery, M. Bourget again 
shows himself a careful and conscien- 
tious artist. In ‘L’Etape’ he displays 
more vigorous qualities. It is a novel 
of high moral scope, in which the in- 
comparable analyst of ‘Le Disciple’ 
once more shows his great talent. M. 
Paul Adam has but a distant relation- 
ship to M. Paul Bourget, though his last 
book, ‘L’ Enfant d’Austerlitz,’ discloses also a 
power of subtle and penetrating analysis. 
M. Adam has attempted to portray a whole 
generation, but his characters are uncertain 
and even mediocre. The hero, by his 
lack of energy and his meekness in sub- 
mitting to every kind of influence that 
crosses his path, typifies his roving and 
homeless generation. The book is tov 
crowded, and its interests are spread over 
too many people, consequently its real 
unity is not sufficiently evident. But 
what it loses in brilliancy and cohesion 
it gains in veracity. Occasionally in this 
work we come across the best qualities of the 
author, but on the whole it is not so power- 
ful as ‘La Force,’ which was M. Paul 
Adam’s triumph. In that he showed un- 
usual promise of great things, which has 
not as yet been realized. The same remark 
may be applied to M. Edouard Estaunié, 
whose writings are always interesting tu 
the critics. Books like ‘L’Empreinte’ and 
‘Le Ferment’ could never pass unnoticed. 
They proclaim a deeply observant writer, 
a scorner of theory and master of style, 
who goes straight to the point and depicts 
life in all its simplicity. Why has not 
M. Estaunié given us a real work? His 
latest production, ‘ L’Kpave,’ is indeed but 
a novelette, one might almost say a novel 
with a purpose, which proves very little. 
M. Estaunié’s pictures of life in small towns 
lack impartiality and often justice, but Imust 
admit he has a conception of life, a taste 
for nature, and, above all, that gift of 
simplicity which, intensified, made Guy de 
Maupassant a master. The first - named 
qualities cannot be imputed to M. Edouard 
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Rod, who has published ‘ L’Eau Courante,’ 
and who still remains faithful to his 
favourite form. With a few elements of 
truth and sincere observation of the out- 
ward facts of life, M. Rod has produced 
a striking picture and an impressive 
narrative—in a word, a fine work. The 
scope of the book oversteps the bounds of 
convention to which the author should have 
confined it, but it bears that stamp of 
general truth which establishes both works 
and reputations. M. Jules Claretie, who 
has also been very successful in the novel 
as M. Edouard Rod conceives it, gives us 
this year a book of a totally different style, 
‘Le Sang Frangais.’ It is the work of a 
true patriot, and in the stories of the Franco- 
German war recalls to our mind certain 
passages of Daudet on the siege of Paris, 
but in its historical chapters it reaches a 
still higher level. The style is more simple, 
more natural, and more martial, and the clear, 
vivid narrative has an irresistible charm and 
carries us along like the sound of a trumpet. 
MM. Paul and Victor Margueritte in ‘Braves 
Gens’ also broach the thorny subject of the 
Franco-German war of 1870. The work has 
power and truth, and, like ‘Le Désastre,’ is 
so complete that the romance of the thing 
is lessened. In writing this work under the 
double obligation of being both idealistic 
and veracious, the authors have demon- 
strated how extremely difficult it is to 
combine in one work, subservient to the 
same laws, imagination and reality, romance 
and history. Well-known characters, well 
portrayed, occupy all the best places in it. 
M. René Bazin in ‘Les Oberlé’ has not 
written an historical romance; but though 
the romantic tendency predominates in it, 
it has another side which has made it a 
success. In ‘ Les Oberlé’ the Alsace-Lorraine 
question is admirably treated. This search- 
ing study affords excellent material for the 
development of character. The style of the 
writing is really charming, a style through 
which can be seen the heart of things, and 
in which the great talent of the writer 
appears full of delicacy, grace, deep emo- 
tion, and sure psychology, with a healthy, 
deep, and elevated poetic instinct. Other 
names besides those I have mentioned have 
appeared this year on the covers of novels. 
The necessary brevity of this summary does 
not permit me to review all the works of 
MM. Lichtenberger, Bordeaux, Pravieux, 
Boulé; but I must briefly mention one or 
two. M. Lichtenberger’s book ‘ Pére ’ 
shows real psychologic observation, but 
he imposes upon us one situation which, 
if it were not skilfully treated, as is the 
case, would easily become shocking. M. 
Henri Bordeaux has given us a novel which 
recalls Lamartine’s idyl ‘Graziella’; the 
author’s style is here in perfection, in- 
spired, coloured, and even voluptuous. M. 
Louis Boulé’s ‘Maman Claudie,’ an idyl 
which has not met with the success it de- 
serves, is a picture, after George Sand, of 
the life of the peasantry in Berri. Several 
chapters remind one of Pierre Loti— 
higher eulogy than is implied by this com- 
parison with the celebrated Academician 
could not be passed on the talent of M. 
Louis Boulé. It is not for me to criticize 
‘Un Vieux Célibataire,’ by M. Jules Pra- 
vieux. 

Studies, researches, and the publication 








of documents on the Revolution and the 
First Empire become every day more numer- 
ous, more frequent, more scholarly, and, it 
must also be said, more serious. M. Aulard 
has not attempted to write the entire his- 
tory of the Revolution; he confines his 
attention to a part of it only in his ‘ Histoire 
Politique de la Révolution Francaise’ and 
in his ‘ Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolution 
Francaise.’ In the first M. Aulard relates 
the political history of the Revolution, viewed 
from the standpoint of the origin and deve- 
lopment of the democracy and the republic. 
In his ‘ Etudes et Lecons sur la Révolution 
Frangaise’ he expresses his views on the 
organization of labour, keeping the idea 
of a provincial history of contemporary 
France well before him. All these studies 
offer examples of rigorous application to 
the rules of the historic method. M. Frantz 
Funck-Brentano’s ‘L’Affaire du Collier’ 
naturally finds a place in a review of works on 
the French Revolution. The great judicial 
romance which preceded the tragedy of the 
Revolution unfolds itself under his pic- 
turesque and vivid pen, with pictures of a 
sceptical and corrupt society, improbable 
coups de thédtre, skilful, daring intrigues, 
and queer personalities. It is from this 
last side that the author approaches 
facts; from the characters he has evolved 
the secret of their actions. With M. 
Arthur Lévy we pass on to the Bona- 
partist era. The title of M. Lévy’s book, 
‘Napoléon et la Paix,’ seems paradoxi- 
cal; but he has meant to develope and 
sustain a thesis already anticipated by M. 
Sorel, that Napoleon made war only in 
self-defence, and that he always longed 
passionately for peace. This argument, so 
much are we accustomed to a contrary judg- 
ment, is unexpected, but on reflection, even 
if we cannot believe it altogether, we cannot 
fail to be convinced that it contains at least 
a modicum of truth. Moreover, M. Arthur 
Lévy sustains it with ability. The story of 
Napoleon’s youth has been made familiar 
by M. Chuquet. Now we have the 
genesis of his intellect depicted by MM. 
Masson and Biaggi in two excellent volumes, 
materials for which have been gathered from 
the mass of writings which the impetuous 
young Bonaparte left behind. M. Marcaggi’s 
book, ‘La Genése de Napoléon’ (his intel- 
lectual and moral condition up to the time 
of the siege of Toulon), revives the sub- 
ject on two points: the one concerns the 
material welfare of the family, the life and 
character of Charles Bonaparte pére (from 
discoveries in Corsican archives), and the 
other—an original point this—is, that where 
his predecessors merely allowed the facts 
to speak for themselves, M. Marcaggi has 
drawn certain conclusions from the sur- 
roundings of Napoleon’s early life and his 
undoubted knowledge of the admiration 
which his own race had for him. 

The eighteenth century in Russia finds in 
M. Waliszewski a most capable historian. 
His latest work, ‘La Derni¢re des Romanow, 
Elisabeth I'*’—thanks to the abund- 
ance and variety of his documentary evi- 
dence, thanks also to his perfect knowledge 
of the milieu and the people—supplies a real 
and living picture of the country, something 
altogether opposed to the conventional idea 
of Russia to which we have been accustomed 
ever since the days of Voltaire. In a series 





of highly coloured pictures in bold relief he 
gives a true and terrible impression of that 
strange Russia of the eighteenth century, 
and of Peter and Catherine, the founders of 
Russian power. 

Almost all the memoirs published during 
the year deal with periods very near 
our own, notably that of the Second 
Empire. Historians ought to be glad 
of them and wish for more documents 
and portfolios to be open to them. Until 
the records which lie concealed in the 
muniment rooms of the State are accessible 
to the public—and even when they are— 
memoirs, verified by each other and con- 
firmed by official documents, will remain 
the soundest sources of history. The 
‘Mémoires du Comte de Reiset,’ two 
volumes of which have appeared with the 
sanction of their author, deal with subjects 
which are destined to occupy a foremost 
place in contemporary memoirs. The second 
volume treats of the Crimean war and the 
Court of Napoleon III. The author, who 
was at that time first secretary at St. Peters- 
burg, describes the interesting period of the 
preliminaries of the rupture between France 
and Russia. In spite of many erudite publi- 
cations dealing with the early part of Victor 
Emmanuel’s reign, the memoirs of the 
Comte de Reiset do not in any way lose their 
value or their originality. M. Germain 
Bapst cannot be said to publish memoirs 
of Maréchal Canrobert, but, with the help 
of public documents, and more especially of 
reminiscences which he was able to obtain 
from the Maréchal’s own lips, writes the 
history of the events in which the great 
warrior was concerned. The second volume, 
published this year, contains a portrait 
of Napoleon III., a description of his 
Court, and an account of the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Paris. Canrobert speaks with 
emotion of the many audiences he had 
with Queen Victoria, ‘‘ who,” said the 
Maréchal, ‘‘is the type of a great sovereign 
of remarkable intellect, and in every way 
worthy to govern a powerful nation.” The 
remainder of the book is devoted to the his- 
tory of the Crimean war. There are many 
poignant passages—those, for instance, in 
which the charge of Balaclava is described ; 
some sinister ones, which treat of the 
cholera; and some heroic, wherein the great 
deeds of the allied armies are depicted. 
M. le Comte Fleury has published ‘Les 
Souvenirs du Marquis d’Hautpoul,’ which 
take us back to a period prior to the Second 
Empire. The Marquis d’Hautpoul was 
tutor to a prince who never came to the 
throne, the Duc de Bordeaux, subsequently 
Comte de Chambord. This book helps us 
to understand better than any polemics how 
it was that the elder branch of the Bourbon 
family lost the throne, and why they have 
never been able to regain it. 

Historical books abound this year again. 
There seems to be a veritable passion for 
reconstructing the past; public and private 
records are searched with indefatigable 
sagacity. Taine has in France a few devoted 
disciples who have taken to his method, and 
divested it of the somewhat systematic cha- 
racter which often distinguished the works of 
the author of ‘ Origines de la France (‘ontem- 
poraine,’ and it can be said that many of 
the historical productions of the year have 
not fallen far short of perfection. All our 
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historians abstain from generalities, and 
leave philosophy to be dealt with by books 
devoted to it— what they endeavour 
to obtain and what they publish is fact, 
documentary fact. If this zeal does not 
abate, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will not, the twentieth 
century will, by its historical publications, 
reform many current opinions. More 
and more will the domain of the unknown 
become restricted. A few historical figures 
are studied with such careful exactitude, 
such accuracy in research, that the future 
will find nothing to change. It is thus 
that Arvéde Barine in ‘La Jeunesse 
de la Grande Mademoiselle,’ and M. Stry- 
ienski in ‘Marie Joseph de Saxe et la Cour 
de Louis XV.,’ have given us portraits of 
their heroines which are definitive. M. 
Pierre Calmettes in ‘Choiseul et Voltaire, 
d’aprés des Lettres Inédites,’ has with a most 
expert hand raised the veil which covered 
the relations between minister and writer. 
He knows the value of a ‘‘document,” and 
he possesses critical acumen—two qualities 
which go to the making of history. 

Among the problems which exercise public 
opinion just now there is one which is all 
important as concerning life to-day, the 
reform of higher education. M. Alfred 
Fouillée, whose watchful intellect looks ever 
for an opportunity to make of philosophy a 
living thing, has written ‘La Réforme de 
YEnseignement par la Philosophie,’ which 
is in truth the question of the day. M. 
Fouillée is, as all know, a staunch advocate 
of classical education. While he in no 
wise suggests banishing from our democratic 
and industrial country modern practical 
teaching, at the same time he does not wish 
that the general educational level should, 
under pretence of equality, be lowered or 
that a country like France should be de- 
throned from its intellectual eminence. M. 
Fouillée considers that all teaching should be 
supplemented and quickened by philosophy 
—that philosophy should have a large part 
in all education; but the philosophy for 
which he asks is social philosophy, which 
concerns itself with the great problems of 
morality and sociology. M. Ossip-Lourié’s 
book on ‘La Philosophie Sociale dans le 
Théatre d’Ibsen’ may be placed in the 
same category. Must we see a pessimist 
in Henrik Ibsen? To his mind society is 
in an ill state, it rests on hypocritical con- 
ventions, on lies, but he believes in the good- 
ness of human nature—its goodness, that is 
to say, in so far that, if it is left to itself, 
its ills and vices will disappear. In this 
Tbsen shows himself utopian, forgetting 
the true conditions of human nature in his 
dreams of an unattainable perfection. M. 
Ossip-Lourié, whole-hearted in his admira- 
tion, can only see in the plays of the Nor- 
wegian dramatist great and powerful lessons 
set out with a courageous candour. He 
has left Ibsen only to study other foreign 
philosophers in another volume, ‘ La Philo- 
sophie Russe Contemporaine.’ This author 
must have the credit of the first book on this 
subject. He asserts that though Russian 
thought is readily revolutionary as a reaction 
against excessive despotism, it has by tem- 
perament a moral tendency. What is the 
aim of life? How shall we order our lives ? 
That is the mighty problem it brings forward, 
therein lie its originality and power. 





MM. Fourniére and Bourdeau both de- 
vote a volume to social philosophy. M. 
Fourniére in his ‘Essai sur |’ Individualisme’ 
seeks to reply to the reproach often made 
against Socialism that it absorbs the in- 
dividual in the State. To M. Fourniére it 
appears that Socialism lends itself more 
favourably to the free expansion of the 
individual than any other system, by foster- 
ing the spirit of co-operation which alone 
sets personal activity going. No one has 
employed science and sagacity to better 
purpose in unravelling the tangled skein of 
contemporary Socialism than M. Jean Bour- 
deau. His book, ‘L’Evolution du Social- 
isme,’ is the most complete history of 
Socialism which has appeared during the 
last thirty years. It is easy to see that in 
France sociological studies are coming more 
and more into favour, to the detriment of 
works of pure philosophy. We move in 
an epoch of transformation from which 
the society of to-morrow is being evolved. 
People are enamoured of those books which 
contain the theories and ideas on which some 
say the city of the future will be founded. 
Is it necessary to add that too often these 
works are filled with stillborn utopias? 
‘La Formation du Radicalisme Philoso- 
phique — La Jeunesse de Bentham,’ by 
M. Elie Halévy, is another social study. M. 
Halévy has gone through his scheme with 
scrupulous conscientiousness and minute 
care, following from thinker to thinker 
the development of each idea which ends 
in or apart from the Radicalism of Ben- 
tham. Works of pure philosophy still 
retain their favour with a select circle. M. 
Renouvier, in his ‘ Histoire et Solution des 
Problémes Métaphysiques,’ appears to have 
wished to recapitulate all his work in order 
to transmit to his juniors the reflections 
suggested to him by the history of meta- 
physics. M. L. Bray in his ‘Essai sur 
Origine et l’Kvolution du Sens Esthétique’ 
interests himself in evolving the significa- 
tion of primitive, natural, and organic mani- 
festations of beauty. M. Queyrat in ‘La 
Logique chez l’Enfant’ studies the psycho- 
logy of a child’s ideas and conclusions. 
M. Dugas’s book, ‘Psychologie du Rire,’ 
recapitulates the many theories regarding 
laughter, and discusses them with the object 
of showing that the laugh cannot be em- 
braced in any theory—that it is, indeed, 
not a matter of science at all. 

There are in France to-day two groups of 
critics. Some, pure impressionists, will pass 
no judgment and conform to no rule; others, 
on the contrary, pride themselves on the 
application of rules and the passing of judg- 
ment. The second group, though it numbers 
in its ranks some of the most brilliant writers, 
gains few adherents. Nearly all the critical 
works of the year bear the names of authors 
belonging to the first group, with the ex- 
ception, however, of M. Albalat, who, in his 
book ‘ La Formation du Style par l’Assimi- 
lation des Auteurs,’ formulates a well-defined 
doctrine. The aim of this remarkable book, 
which has had a well-deserved success 
in France, is to seek out the methods of 
good writers in their most celebrated 
works, to analyze and dissect them with 
minute precision, in order to find out by 
what laws they are governed. M. Ernest 
Charles in ‘ La Littérature d’Aujourd’hui’ 
is very careful not to appear dogmatic. It 





might almost be said that he carries im- 
pressionism to too great a length. This 
remark could not well be applied to M. 
Arthur Chuquet, who has steered a middle 
course in the important critical work which 
he devotes to ‘Stendhal-Beyle.’ In it 
he depicts that curious man, and studies 
in detail a work which had a great 
influence on the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. The author has brought 
a scrupulous conscience to bear on this work, 
a constant care for the truth of his in- 
formation and the justice of his conclu- 
sions. So much cannot be said for M. Paul 
Franche, who has just written ‘Le Prétre 
dans le Roman Frangais.’ M. Franche’s 
foremost quality is not impartiality. Here 
truly do we find ‘‘subjective”’ criticism in 
all its severity. A large Parisian firm has 
published ‘La Hiérarchie Catholique,’ 
which gives a description of all the great 
living Roman Catholics, but does not dis- 
play such an acrimonious spirit as the 
book just mentioned. The reproach of par- 
tiality cannot with any degree of fairness 
be applied to M. Eugéne Veuillot, who has 
published the second volume of his great 
and vigorous study on ‘ Louis Veuillot.’? M. 
Eugéne Veuillot has restored for us the life 
of his brother just as it was, not painting 
the past with the colours of the present, but 
judging it with independence and avoiding 
the reproduction of bitter things, of occa- 
sionally extravagant feeling. 

Among works of travel the public has 
accorded a peculiarly flattering reception 
to M. Foureau’s ‘ D’Alger au Oongo par 
le Tchad’ and M. Georges Claretie’s ‘De 
Syracuse i Tripoli.” The latter, by the 
wealth and picturesqueness of his evi- 
dence, by his valuable studies on Tunisian 
art, and by the vivacity of his narrative, 
has attracted the admiration of both artists 
and men of letters. 

Fiction, the drama, poetry, history, and 
criticism, all branches of French literature, 
are passing through a period of expectancy. 
Among our writers are some who have ac- 
complished their task ; will the others, what- 
ever talent they may show, resist the vigorous 
thrust of the rising generation? What 
may we expect from that rising generation ? 
It seems almost impossible that another 
school should be formed after the many of 
which the last half of the nineteenth century 
saw the birth and death. Some formula 
which has never been employed before would 
be necessary. But all possible formulas 
have been used by turns in our time. We 
shall always have coteries formed by the 
affinity of temperaments and tastes. But 
that a new school should be founded 
nowadays, able to impose rules and fixed 
forms on our literature, seems most improb- 
able. Furthermore, can we wish for the 
coming of such a school ? 

Jutzs PRAvIEUX. 





GERMANY. 

In literature, as in other things, there are 
years of fruitful harvest alternating with 
years of scarcity, and our granaries in Ger- 
many are this time somewhat poorly filled. 
Almost all our better-known authors have 
come before the public with new works, but 
what they have offered has proved of com- 
paratively small consequence either for their 
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own artistic development or for literature in 
general. And now we see a strange pheno- 
menon asserting itself. As though litera- 
ture were an organism, in which if one limb 
or organ fails another developes with double 
vigour, in precisely the same way writers 
hitherto overlooked or little known have 
this year come forward with productions 
which engage deep and serious attention 
and should give new impulses to literature. 

It is a long pilgrimage through the book- 
market and the dramatic shows of the year. 
Much of no real weight or interest presents 
itself and endeavours to attract notice, but 
we pass by indifferently with a shake of the 
head. We grow weary of contemplating 
the multitude of wares turned out by a 
mechanical art. But at last, escaped from 
the bustle of business, we find some quiet 
corner, where only a few things are ex- 
hibited, and these few make amends for all 
the rest and appeal to our hearts. And to 
appeal to the heart—that is precisely what 
we desire from a new art, once we have 
passed through the phase of naturalism. 

The majority of German writers are still 
crowding to the theatre, for there the loudest 
applause is to be won. But the few good 
productions of the year—after setting aside 
those of Arthur Schnitzler—are to be found 
in the realm of romance. 

In art there is no such thing as standing 
still. All merely technical excellence is 


spoilt by poverty of thought, and lack of 
genuine matter reacts upon formal skill and 
ends by destroying italtogether. Sudermann’s 
new play, ‘ Es lebe das Leben,’ shows with 


terrible clearness how greatly abilities even 
of a high order are crippled by the want of 
constant spiritual development. The drama 
has adultery for its theme, adultery com- 
mitted years before, and in order to set the 
stone a-rolling Sudermann has supplied a 
profusion of forced and insufficient motives 
which necessarily hamper the ease and 
smoothness of the dialogue. The husband 
and the friend who has betrayed him both 
belong to the same Conservative party in 
the Reichstag. In consequence of certain 
electioneering intrigues the baron’s former 
intimacy with the wife of his friend is made 
a matter of publicity, but the case is of such 
a nature that there is still a possibility of 
giving the lieto the report. This the husband 
and his friend resolve to do, so as to avoid 
a scandal and maintain the interest of their 
party, which is at this moment publicly up- 
holding the sanctity of marriage in Parlia- 
ment. Atonement, however, must be made, 
even though a duel seems to be out of the 
question. Accordingly the friend determines 
to take his own life. Only he asks for a 
respite, and the guilty wife takes advantage 
of this respite to poison herself and so pre- 
serve her friend’s life by her own death, for 
obviously only one of them must die if they 
are to succeed in avoiding a scandaland keep- 
ing their transgression a secret. It does not 
here greatly concern me to point out how 
feeble the motives are upon which Suder- 
mann has based his drama, nor how every- 
thing is directed towards the effect of two 
particular scenes which indulge in shallow 
stage sensationalism; a graver fault is the 
play’s inherent lack of truth. In his heart 
Sudermann has taken the side of the adul- 
terers. They have repented of their error; 
more, they have, in his opinion, expiated it 





by having held their passion in check for 
years. He makes the guilty woman very 
naively ask her husband whether she has 
not always been a good wife to him, whether 
she has not, even though she loved another, 
made him happy. Sudermann does not 
appear to be conscious that this woman, 
whom he represents as a loving wife and 
mother, has lived a life of falsehood all these 
long years ; he is not conscious that sincerity 
must set limits even to the most extensive 
personal freedom. ‘Es lebe das Leben’ is 
not only a poor drama, it is also immoral at 
the core, and it is interesting to observe how 
Sudermann, the virtuoso—what with the 
confusion of his subject-matter and the per- 
functory character of his mental operations— 
has also lost the great technical dexterity 
which he has hitherto shown. 

Technical excellence at present is in the 
ascendant. Stage effects are sought by 
means of a current and superficial realism ; 
the writer does not search in his own heart 
for a subject, but fashions one in cold blood 
according to the rules of art, with a strain- 
ing after effect and an eager craving for 
sensation. Thus Georg Engel obtains a 
purely superficial excitement in his play, 
‘Ueber den Wassern,’ by making a flood 
burst in upon a fishing-village and swamp 
it. The only persons saved are the inmates 
of the clergyman’s house, and their lives, too, 
are threatened by the waters. Face to face 
with death, a fanatical young clergyman has 
enjoined on him the task of reclaiming a 
girl and bringing her to repentance, but he 
refuses to do this, on the ground that her sin 
is too execrable; finally, however, he does 
speak to her, and touches her conscience, 
but he declares that repentance alone would 
be ineffectual to expiate her offence. She 
must seek death in the service of others. 
This she accordingly does for his sake. No 
arguments are required to point out that such 
a minister of Christ as this is impossible; 
every child that has read the New Testa- 
ment knows that Jesus Himself has given 
the final and indisputable answer to this 
“problem.” The craving for sensational 
effect is no less apparent in the plot of 
Felix Philippi’s drama ‘ Das grosse Licht.’ 
Artistic envy and its tragic results supply 
him with his theme; he repeats the Marlowe 
tragedy, and, spicing the agony with a dash 
of ingratitude, works up the passion to an 
outburst of madness. He is untroubled by 
the consideration that in his play it is an 
artist who envies an architect, and that the 
envy, contemptible in itself, is thus degraded 
to nothing better than a wholly groundless 
grudging of another’s success. 

The conflict in Max Halbe’s play, ‘ Haus 
Rosenhagen,’ has a more genuine ring. 
The theme here is desire for the acquisition 
of land—a desire which has been inherited 
for generations by a family of wealthy pro- 
prietors, and which they have indulged at 
the expense of their weaker neighbours. 
The son of the house is about to enter, 
literally and in spirit, upon the inheritance 
of his fathers ; the passion which possessed 
them is to blaze up in him; the enmity 
which they have sown is to bear him strange 
fruit. Halbe, however, has not succeeded 
in maintaining the situation consistently 
to its conclusion. The hereditary passion 
scarcely grows to any strength in the son. 
He becomes attached to a girl, who plays 





heartlessly with his affection; the hatred 
borne against him by his neighbours is 
accidentally stirred up in consequence of 
certain intrigues; and finally he falls a 
victim to their hostility without ever having 
been truly guilty, and without having in his 
own soul faced and met his destiny. It is 
a melancholy accident—not a tragic catas- 
trophe. So Halbe’s drama likewise ends 
in the idle display of a technique devoid of 
real substance. 

In the quest for effective situations other 
writers, too, have followed the tendency of 
thetime. Franz Adamus, for example, who, 
in his ‘ Familie Wawroch,’ would fain have 
given a picture of contemporary social life, 
has stuck fast in the crude and violent 
sensationalism of the penny dreadful, and 
becomes grotesque rather than tragic. So, 
too, with Otto Ernst, whose ‘Die grésste 
Siinde’ describes the struggles of an atheist 
of sincere and strong convictions against 
society and the Church. The hero refuses to 
be married in accordance with ecclesiastical 
forms, but is afterwards compelled by dis- 
tress and want to surrender his convictions, 
and then commits suicide. The play, how- 
ever, offers nothing more than juvenile, 
immature conceptions and foolish, unin- 
spired tirades. In his cycle of plays, each 
consisting of a single act, ‘ Ecclesia 
Triumphans,’ ‘ Puss,’ and ‘ Volksaufkli- 
rung,’ Max Dreyer has taken the tendency 
less seriously, but in attempting to procure 
satirical effects has only succeeded in being 
didactic. Instead of treating his subject 
dramatically he has played the pedagogue. 
In all these pieces there is one character 
who takes the affirmative position, set 
against another who takes the negative, and 
the one who represents Dreyer’s opinion 
finally gets the best of it. Still, the ques- 
tions discussed are of a rather delicate 
nature: Are we to tell our children the 
story of the stork or let them have the 
truth? Is it wrong for people of small 
means to bring a numerous family into the 
world ?—questions which have been asked 
and answered in innumerable leading 
articles. ‘Ecclesia Triumphans’ goes 2 
little deeper. A father, whose daughter 
has lately married, voluntarily puts an end 
to himself; his son-in-law, a doctor, yield- 
ing to considerations of his own worldly 
interest, determines to falsify his report of 
the post-mortem examination, and to declare 
that suicide was committed during a fit 
of mental derangement; the young wife 
opposes the falsehood with great energy. 
Here is provided—at least, superficially—a 
dramatic situation, but at the very moment 
when it is to be decided the curtain falls. 

Technical excellence being, as I said, in 
the ascendant, some authors of the older 
generation trouble themselves very little 
about the state of the world or the ques- 
tionings of their own ego, and continue to 
tread the paths in which they met with 
successes many years ago, and which still 
offer fruitful dividends to the dramatist. 
Thus Paul Lindau in his play ‘ Nacht und 
Morgen’ supplies that peculiar combination 
of the drama of adultery with the romance 
of the police-court which he has learnt from 
Sardou. Oscar Blumenthal writes his vapid 
comedy ‘Fee Caprice’ this time in verse, 
which does not show him to greater advan- 
tage than before. Adolf L’Arronge contrives 
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a purely imaginary situation for his play 
‘Die Wohlthiter ’—a son-in-law refuses to 
accept money from his father-in-law because 
he has the ambition to support his wife 
independently of others—and out of it 
extracts the usual affecting scenes of the 
worthy citizen type. It is a mere chance 
that I have to notice these pieces now; 
they might have been written just as well, 
or even better, a score of years ago. 

Form and substance are one, all empty 
technique is bad technique, and the choice 
of modern forms will not enhance the value 
of a work of art. But since naturalism has 
had its day writers have been seeking their 
salvation in an affected romanticism, and 
with this the fairy-drama has become the 
fashion. It is a fairy-drama that Georg 
Hirschfeld has given us in his ‘Der Weg 
zum Licht.’ An elf of darkness, who dwells 
in the mountain-depths and fashions won- 
drous jewel-work—the young poet has made 
him the mouthpiece of many personal con- 
fessions concerning the artist’s sufferings— 
gains power and authority over a fair mortal 
maiden. But in the moment when he could 
exercise this power and seize upon her for 
his wife, he renounces her, vanquished 
by the thought of her love for a noble 
youth; the renunciation exalts him to a 
higher level of being—he is transformed 
into an elf of light. If Hirschfeld had 
worked out the inner development of the 
piece, as here indicated, consistently and 
dramatically—if he had represented the 
struggle in this elf’s bosom between brutal 
desire and the dawning of a loftier and 
spiritual conception of love—perhaps he 
might have succeeded in producing a work 
of art. But he has failed to grasp the 
problem definitely in his mind, and in the 
fairy tale, no less than in other forms of 
art, a clear and tender vision is required. 
He has filled the long acts of his drama 
with much that is not essential, he has made 
the decisive transformation take place in 
the course of a conversation, and so it is 
impossible to take much interest in his 
characters, whether of fairy or mortal mould, 
even though one cannot help feeling that 
Hirschfeld has inspired one or the other with 
something of his own personality. After all, 
it is a far cry from lyric to drama. Felix 
Dormann also may well have felt this when 
he saw his ‘ Der Herr von Abadessa’ on the 
stage. Dirmann is a talented lyrist, but 
the effect of his play was like that of a 
spoken opera. Marx MiQéller’s produc- 
tion, ‘Frau Anne,’ likewise gave one the 
impression of a very thin and feeble opera 
without any trace of music. In this piece 
the fields of heaven open to our view, a 
mother finds her dead child again in a 
dream, but all that the dead child and St. 
Peter have to tell her she might have 
heard just as well, or better, from the pulpit 
any Sunday in the year, without any celes- 
tial fields. An absolutely banal utilitarian- 
ism and doctrine of consolation are echoed 
in the closing strains. In the same way 
Georg Reicke’s ‘Die schine Melusine’ 
melts away in heavy, obtrusive, commonplace 
philosophizing. Compared with such abor- 
tive, strained, and laboured compositions 
as these dramas on ethereal subjects, ‘ Das 
ewig Weibliche,’ by Robert Misch, shows 
that the author, who has simply aimed at 
entertaining his audience without troubling 





himself about literary qualities, has un- 
questionably chosen the better part. 

The modern movement has been of more 
advantage to the useful than to the elegant 
arts; it has, perhaps, favoured “light 
reading” rather than letters. It has 
done away with much worthless bombast 
and conventionally pleasing characteriza- 
tion; an aspiration after sincerity has been 
successfully realized. In this respect the 
work accomplished by Zobeltitz, Wolzogen, 
and Meyer-Forster is, from the standpoint 
of culture, worthy of no small consideration. 
Meyer-Forster has recently taken up his 
light romance ‘Carl Heinrich,’ in which he 
gave a spirited and humorous account of 
the brief period of study passed at Heidel- 
berg by a German crown prince, and by 
adapting it for the stage as ‘ Alt-Heidel- 
berg’ has scored the greatest popular 
success of the year—a success not unde- 
served. The student life is freshly delineated, 
one or two types are very happily hit off, 
and the little piece closes with a note of 
pensive, perhaps too obviously emotional, 
reminiscence. It is, however, not wholly 
devoid of personal and individual touches. 
In this connexion I may also notice J. V. 
Widmann’s moderne Antike, ‘ Lysander’s 
Midchen.’ It is nothing more than an airy 
and elegant conversation in dramatic form, 
but the way in which the delicate threads 
of the piece are spun together and the bright 
and easy play of character show the very 
qualities of the gifted Swiss politician. 

I turn to another group of authors, in 
strong contrast to those of whom I have 
spoken. I have hitherto been concerned 
only with the more or less dexterous applica- 
tion of technical gifts, with the progress of 
those who keep on long- trodden paths, 
with writing merely for writing’s sake or to 
win success; still, the striving after new 
forms of expression, the struggle for an art 
adequate to our needs, has not been extin- 
guished. And the struggle is in itself a 
gain, even though no victory be vouchsafed, 
especially in Germany, where literature has 
almost always been guided by rules of 
theory. Lessing once declared that if the 
choice were offered to him between truth 
and the striving for truth he would ask the 
latter for himself. Well, the struggle for a 
new art which shall give expression to our 
inmost being has also its own glory, even 
when success is not yet forthcoming, and in 
the sphere of drama that is almost universally 
the case. 

If names and generalizations are held of 
any account one might say that all the 
plays in which this new aspiration is 
predominant show a_ leaning towards 
romanticism. But perhaps it is not so 
much their romantic tinge that gives them 
their distinctive character as their endeavour 
to get behind the occurrences of everyday 
life, behind the trivial words which are 
exchanged in daily converse, and so render 
the living soul hidden there. The influence 
of Maeterlinck, and still more that of Ibsen 
in his later works, is here conspicuous. 
After distress and calamity of outward cir- 
cumstances have so long been represented 
as the factors by which man’s destiny is 
determined, the attempt is once more being 
made to find that destiny in his own bosom. 

Johannes Schlaf, who, as a forerunner of 
Hauptmann, belongs to the leaders of the 





modern movement, has written a play with 
the title ‘Der Bann.’ In it he has drawn . 
the character of a woman who feels that 
she must escape from the husband she does 
not love and fly to the friend she has found ; 
her husband tortures and torments her, her 
friend offers her happiness and freedom. 
But she is incapable of following the tempt- 
ing voice and of making herself free, for 
her husband has gained the mastery over 
her soul, he holds her prisoner in spite of all 
resistance, she is under his ban, and the 
attempt to escape only entangles her more 
firmly in the intangible toils in which she 
languishes. The drama is written by aman 
of infirm health, and the characters are 
morbid to the core; but just as in the 
delirium of fever the sight may become 
extraordinarily acute, so here the heavy 
and awkward dialogue now and then 
contains a sentence which throws a sin- 
gular light on the inner life. A similar 
attempt is made in Rainer Maria Rilke’s 
play, ‘Das tiigliche Leben,’ except that 
here it is a youthful poet who is incapable 
of coping with the events of common life 
and tries to discover vital ideas hidden 
behind them. Erich Schlaikjer, in his 
comedy ‘Des Pastors Rieke,’ likewise 
strikes one or two subtle chords of feeling, 
but he is unable to create living and con- 
vincing characters. He has had the droll 
idea of showing how a parson is taught the 
philosophy of life by his cook, a blunt, 
plain-spoken woman; but the parson is no 
better than a shadow, and the philosophical 
cook is a bloodless abstraction—a purely 
theoretical conception. Frank Wedekind 
has ventured a step further into the gay 
realm of romanticism in his ‘Marquis von 
Keith,’ a play dealing with the fashionable 
swindler and adventurer. With a delight 
in the grotesque that recalls E. T. A. 
Hoffmann he has set his daring figures 
dancing like marionettes, has held the 
mirror of caricature up to life and death, 
has treated tragedy gaily and comedy 
seriously; but he has fared no otherwise 
than the rest of those who have sought 
their kingdom outside the limits of this 
workaday world. The realities of life, at 
which he scoffs, scoff at him in their turn, 
for he does not recognize the riches they 
hold, his laughter is that of ignorance 
rather than of genuine superiority. 

Gerhart Hauptmann’s new play, ‘ Der 
rote Hahn,’ links itself on to his earlier 
comedy, ‘Der Biberpelz.’ To a great 
extent it is the old characters who once 
more make their appearance, and as in the 
former case, so here a crime is the subject 
of the drama. Frau Wolff, the principal 
character in ‘Der Biberpelz,’ has married 
again after her husband’s death, and her 
choice has fallen upon the cobbler Fielitz ; 
the house in which the two have settled 
is insured for a large sum and they deter- 
mine to set fire to it with their own hands. 
Whilst they are travelling to Berlin, 
ostensibly for the purpose of making pur- 
chases, the fuse slowly burns away, the 
rags steeped in petroleum catch fire, and 
soon the whole house is in flames. A legal 
investigation is made; suspicion falls upon 
an unfortunate idiot, who is, of course, 
wholly innocent, and he is marched off to 

rison. It is the old world of the ‘Biber- 
pelz,’ and yet it is sono longer; with the 
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arrest uf tus half-witted youth a trans- 
formation takes place. His father, after 
the boy has thus been taken from him, 
gradually becomes conscious that he loves 
him; he does not believe in his guilt, and 
suspects those who have really done the 
deed. He takes an ineffectual pleasure in 
discovering fresh arguments to support his 
view, and so alarming and tormenting Frau 
Wolff. At last it happens that when he 
enters her room yet once more with this 
intention, another guest crosses the thresh- 
old along with him—Death. The guilty 
woman’s last hour has come, and, though 
the two have no suspicion of this, yet the 
consecration that such an hour uncon- 
sciously brings with it deprives their 
enmity of its sting. Face to face with 
Death, Frau Wolff locks back upon her life. 
Little good has it brought her, little good 
has she done. And yet the past spreads 
itself out before her in colours that soothe 
and console. She wished to accomplish 
something; that was the force by which 
she was impelled. It was impossible to 
gain her wish by just and lawful means, 
and she therefore had recourse to evil ones. 
But to accomplish something—that desire 
was always strong in her, and in her pitiful 
fashion she has after all triumphantly 
preserved it through wretchedness of one 
kind and another, and so has given her life 
a lustre, very faint, indeed, yet none the less 
consoling. All this she feels dimly and 
uncertainly, as the consecration of the last 
hour comes upon her; then Death approaches 
and lays his finger on her heart. The 
thoughts which here strive for form and 
expression are the same as in Hauptmann’s 
former play, ‘Michael Kramer’; as death 
there transfigured the degenerate son in his 
father’s memory, so here it transfigures the 
woman, whose life has been full of crime. It 
is a deep thought, and one drawn from the 
sentiment of our own age, that Hauptmann 
has indicated in this transfiguring power of 
death—unfortunately, it is merely a theo- 
retical opinion and remains such even in 
the drama. It has not been set forth with 
sufficient poetical power to carry conviction. 
In ‘Der rote Hahn’ we cannot follow the 
transition from Frau Wolff the criminal to 
Frau Wolff on her deathbed ; they affect 
us as two different people, whose real 
natures have nothing incommon. Haupt- 
mann has failed to give adequate form to 
the ideas which have taken possession of 
his soul. And as in all his plays, or rather 
still more markedly than before, his new 
work has suffered from his want of 
technique. Important connecting links are 
left out in the development of the drama, 
non-essential matter is introduced, and the 
action advances by confusing leaps and 
bounds. Thus ideas, for which the action 
of the play has not at all prepared us, are 
engrafted on the main theme in a fashion 
that appears doubly arbitrary. As a work 
of art ‘Der rote Hahn’ can lay claim to 
no great merit. It is interesting because 
it testifies to the inner development of a 
serious and strenuous artist, upon whom 
the spiritual tendencies of the age, in- 
tangible and hard of interpretation as they 
are, have not been lost. 
Arthur Schnitzler also seems somewhat 
involved in the bonds of theory—at least, in 


‘Lebendige Stunden.’ Yet they show many 
traces of personal feeling, and all of them 
have their roots in personal experience. One 
is reminded of Burton’s confession :— 

‘*T have no wife nor children, good nor bad, 
to provide for—a mere spectator of other men’s 
fortunes and adventures, and how they play 
their parts; which, methinks, are diversely 
presented unto me, as from a common theatre 
or scene.” 
What, then, is the attitude of the artist 
towards life—towards the realities by which 
he is surrounded, and the destinies which 
are linked with his own? That of a spec- 
tator. And not merely of a spectator, but 
of one eager to extract matter for his art 
out of the sufferings of his neighbours. 
Every experience through which he passes 
must be put to the service of his art. Thus 
in the first of these pieces, which gives its 
name to the whole cycle, a young poet hears 
that his mother has committed suicide so as 
to spare him the sight of her sufferings. 
He is, indeed, deeply affected by the an- 
nouncement, but, at the same time, he 
knows that in his art he has the means 
given him to overcome his sorrow. In 
‘Die Frau mit dem Dolche’ the problem is 
deeper. A Venetian lady has lent an ear 
to the prayers of her lover during the 
absence of her husband, a famous painter. 
Yet she loves the latter only. On his return 
she confesses her fault to him, and, out of 
the love she bears him, draws her dagger 
and stabs her lover with it. In the 
moment when she does this her husband 
steps up to her unfinished portrait and 
paints and paints away at it. All this, 
however, is a mere vision, a reminiscence 
of a former experience, a suggestion from a 
previous state of existence, which comes 
upon a woman of the present time, married 
to a poet who has ruthlessly exposed her 
inmost thoughts and feelings in a play. She 
feels the fate which she has before expe- 
rienced gaining ascendency over her once 
again, and—listens to her lover! Here the 
artist appears as a vampire sucking the 
life-blood of those nearest to him in the 
interests of his art. Finely conceived as 
these two pieces are, yet their execution 
shows traces of laboured thought and 
theoretical design. In ‘ Die letzten Masken’ 
Schnitzler has expressed the same thought 
with great and convincing artistic power. 
The scene is in a hospital. A wretched 
actor, on whom death has set his mark, 
makes a study of the dying patients with 
the object of imitating their expressions and 
attitudes. A writer who has come very 
low down in the world, and is now on the 
point of death, is seized with an impulse to 
send for the companion of his youth, a 
celebrated author, whom he hates, and to 
proclaim this hatred to the other’s face. 
The celebrated author does, indeed, come to 
his bedside, yet the dying man cannot cast 
off this last mask ; they talk of indifferent 
matters, and so the hour slips past. The 
famous author, however, found this peep 
into the hospital, and this meeting with 
his dying friend, ‘‘ extremely interesting.’’ 
Here is genuine tragedy envisaged with 
masterly humour, the characterization is 
simply and originally worked out, and a 
light is flashed upon the depths of the 
human heart. Reality is turned to jest, 





the first two plays of his dramatic cycle, 


parodied these ideas with no less artistic 
power in his fourth piece, ‘ Litteratur.’ It 
takes us down among the /iterati of the cafés, 
Two of these, man and woman, who have 
lived together on terms of intimacy, both 
utilize the letters they have exchanged with 
each other to furnish forth a novel. In con. 
sequence of afresh intimacy which has been 
formed in the meantime this leads to much 
comical confusion; here, too, ‘‘art’’ and 
reality are merged the one in the other, 
though, to be sure, only for the purpose of 
burlesque. Schnitzler has proved two things 
in these new one-act plays of his: that he 
draws his creations from his own mental 
experience, and that he is, at the same time, 
capable of mastering his impressions and 
regarding them objectively — both prime 
requisites, it seems to me, in all true art. 
And perhaps the desire for objectivity is 
at present of greater weight with us than 
the need of making personal confessions. 
In the literature of the year lyric production 
is decidedly in the background. No doubt 
the volumes of verse yearly thrown upon the 
market are numerous enough, yet I cannot 
name any author of striking talent who has 
recently won renown by means of lyric 
poems. And after all itis only the very best 
that counts in this kind of poetry. I may 
mention that Carl Busse has published a 
new volume of verse, in which a true poem 
is here and there to be found along with 
much flimsy rhyming; while Rudolf Presber 
in his collection ‘Aus dem Lande der 
Liebe’ sings many fresh and sprightly 
strains animated with a charming humour. 
A deep appreciation of natural scenery is 
apparent in Willy Pastor’s poems, ‘ Natur 
und Geist’; and in those of the Baroness 
Josephine von Knorr there breathes a spirit 
of sweet and womanly refinement, though 
from the artistic point of view they are of 
very unequal merit. But the gifts shown by 
these writers have in no case been sufficient 
to impress on the lyric production of the 
year an individual stamp ; their verses rarely 
exhibit a connexion with the thought and 
feeling of the time. And perhaps our need 
of lyric emotion and susceptibility to it are 
more characteristically shown by the fact 
that popular editions and selections from the 
poems of Liliencron, Falke, Bierbaum, 
and Dehmel have appeared this year and 
secured a large circulation. 
Lyric emotion, more or less objectively 
treated, manifests itself at its purest and best 
in the sphere of fiction. And, indeed, fiction 
has now become the power which deter- 
mines our artistic aims and the develop- 
ment of our literature. 
If it may be truly said that the modern 
German novel has been enriched by the 
lyric strain, which has, indeed, made it a 
medium for the expression of psychological 
sentiment, yet it is, on the other hand, 
threatened with a danger in its approxima- 
tion to drama, which has now likewise been 
consummated. Dramatic effects are aimed 
at by a multitude of novelists—effects which 
can never equal those of the stage, but to 
which, nevertheless,the steady, inner develop- 
ment of the novel is sacrificed. Thus the 
Swiss author J. C. Heer writes the history 
of ‘Felix Notvest,’ demagogue and antiquary 
in one, who procures for his country a law 
protecting its manufactures and a museum of 





jest to reality; and the author has himself 
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the figure of the saintly clergyman is opposed 
to that of a ‘‘demoniacal” woman, whose 
intrigues provide the sensation of the action, 
and the series of dramatic scenes thus pro- 
cured is intended at the same time to 
describe epically the transformation of the 
village in which Notvest works into a 
thriving place of industry. But this 
dramatic multiplicity results in no epic unity; 
one effect is cancelled by another, the super- 
latives weaken each other by their mere pro- 
fusion, and the reader forgets the book even 
before he has laid it aside. Ernst von 
Wildenbruch has also aimed more at dra- 
matic than at epic effects in his ‘ Unter der 
Geissel.’ Spectres are summoned up, Satan 
plays his dreadful part, madness is stationed 
at the opening of the tale and at its close, 
the colours are glaring and the figures 
theatrical, but from the psychological point 
of view all this expenditure of energy comes 
to nothing. It is much the same with 
Eugenie delle Grazie’s volume of stories, 
‘Liebe.’ Here, too, striking contrasts are 
brought into dramatic opposition, the scene 
of action is artificially harmonized with the 
events, the atmosphere is skilfully suggested, 
but the elaborate and affected style does not 
touch the heart. Finally, the reader feels as 
though he were set down in a green-room 
full of lifeless models, upon which rich 
draperies and fancy dresses are arranged. 
Two other collections of short stories may 
be taken as characteristic examples of what 
has been accomplished, in the good sense of 
the word, in that department of literature— 
Paul Heyse’s ‘Ninon und andere Erzih- 
lungen’ and Ilse Frapan’s ‘Schreie.’ And 
here it is at once evident how deeply 
modern German narrative is penetrated by 
the lyric element. In these tales of Heyse 
we feel, as it were, the spirit and movement 
ofa gentle rhythm. There is something in 
them that transports one to the realm of 
dreams, reality sinks out of sight, old 
memories awake, and the sound of the 
narrator’s voice is heard, hushed and low, 
as when one speaks among familiar friends 
drawn round about the hearth. The actual 
incidents of the stories are very seldom told 
at first hand ; the narrative is almost always 
put into the mouth of a_ subordinate 
character, and almost always years have 
elapsed since the event occurred; thus the 
colouring is subdued and harmonized. In 
one of these tales, ‘Tantalus,’ Heyse has 
treated precisely the same theme as Kipling 
in his ‘Light that Failed’; but while in 
Kipling the main incident, the blinding of 
the painter, takes hold of us and thrills us 
with absolute directness, it affects us here 
with a pensive sadness like that produced 
by a melody as it dies away in the distance. 
It is otherwise with Ilse Frapan. Her work 
is direct in its character ; these ‘‘cries’’ are 
wrung from her by the social sufferings of 
the time. Outwardly it might seem as if 
there were something dispassionate, strongly 
objective, almost businesslike in the style 
of her narrative, and—in this respect, cer- 
tainly, she may be compared to Heyse—she 
never raises her voice; she preserves clear 
transparency of form even when she stirs 
the emotions most deeply. But inwardly we 
feel how ardent her sympathy is, how pas- 
sionate her interest ; we are swept into the 
thick of the struggles of our time, and we 
perceive to what an extent personal expori- 





ence has here insisted on expression. The 
latent strain of lyric emotion is all the 
stronger that it is not put into words. 

Since ‘ Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre’ the 
educational romance has always been a 
favourite in Germany. It results from our 
somewhat theoretical outlook upon life that 
we are continually occupied with the 
problem of education—that we are inclined 
to regard life as an ‘‘educator.” Accord- 
ingly there is this year no lack of educa- 
tional novels, in the wider sense of the word, 
and among them are some notable literary 
performances. First I mention Felix 
Holliinder’s ‘Der Weg des Thomas Truck,’ 
because it has enjoyed a considerable 
success, but, from the literary point of view, 
this insincere and inflated production is 
of absolutely no consequence. Adolf 
Wilbrandt’s novel, ‘Ein Mecklenburger,’ 
however, is educational in a better sense. 
It represents work as the great teacher. 
Certainly the wind which Wilbrandt sets 
a-blowing to drive his bark so surely to 
the desired haven is somewhat theoretical, 
certainly he has conjured into his characters 
too much of his own philosophy of life; but 
then he has given his hero a cheerful and 
manly humour, and if we do not actually 
feel his experiences as our own, yet we listen 
to them sympathetically. It is like leaving 
school for the realities of life to turn from 
Wilbrandt’s ‘Mecklenburger’ to Georg von 
Ompteda’s ‘ Cicilie von Sarryn,’ for here 
the theoretical purpose is kept in the back- 
ground; life itself speaks and teaches. 
Ciicilie von Sarryn is an old maid; late in 
life she rejects the chance of happiness 
offered by marriage because other duties 
claim her. She has to take the place of 
mother towards the orphan children of her 
sister. And while she thus assumes the 
office of educator she begins herself to be 
educated by life. The children entrusted to 
her charge supply many experiences which 
cannot easily be reconciled with her old- 
maidish opinions, but she accommodates 
herself to her situation. Necessity stands 
by her imperiously and compels her to con- 
quer self. And while she does so, her mental 
horizon expands; her figure attains to 
greatness. From being a martyr to duty 
this old maid becomes a heroine of duty 
fulfilled. The meaning of life and death is 
made plain to her soul, and she embodies 
in herself a complete humanity. And 
though the woman thus grows to greatness 
within the limits of ordinary everyday expe- 
rience, Ompteda has yet preserved the 
original lines of character with great art. 
Ciicilie von Sarryn was at no time clever, nor 
does she become so; her intellect, as such, 
can gain no further growth. But life affords 
her experience and bestows revelations upon 
her soul, and she thus gains more than 
cleverness—she gains wisdom. Ompteda 
has painted the picture of this old maid in 
soft and subdued colours throughout; his 
portrait is objective. But it is precisely 
when he depicts the incidents of daily and 
familiar life that he can touch the heart 
most surely. 

And now for the three books of the year 
—the books which have in very truth given 
our recent literature its individual stamp, 
and which afford something like repose after 
a long pilgrimage through the book market. 
In these three books outward events and 





circumstances sink into insignificance beside 
what is purely psychological. All three 
have been written te: authors hitherto little 
known. 

It isa book of peculiar originality that 
Riccarda Huch has written in her sketches 
from life, ‘Aus der Triumphgasse.’ A 
thoughtful, warm-hearted man owns a house 
in the Triumphgasse, a street where the 
poor and destitute dwell, where crime and 
misery lodge side by side. He makes 
acquaintance with its inhabitants; they 
attract and repel him. Singular characters 
appear upon the scene in plenty, but 
Life has made them mean and common; it 
is as if a coarse hand had passed heavily 
over a sheet covered with delicate drawings. 
These people have had to adapt themselves 
to their surroundings, and so they have 
cast off the Sunday clothes of their moral 
being and shuffle along in hideous rags. 
Murders are committed, young girls seduced 
and abandoned ; the husband takes no care 
or thought for his wife, he gads about with 
other women and exposes his children to 
misery. The book has no outward develop- 
ment; the Triumphgasse is and remains a 
place of wretchedness, and if some of the 
actors in this pitiable drama leave the stage, 
others enter and take up their parts. But 
beneath the surface there runs a strange 
current of events. A vein of romanticism 
descends upon the Triumphgasse and its 
inhabitants. The unreal is fulfilled. We 
hear now how the murderer became a mur- 
derer. He passed one night gallows on 
which a corpse hung, heard a whistling and 
knew that it was the man upon the gallows 
whistling to him: felt how a stranger-soul 
took possession of his soul, and that very 
night he perpetrated his first murder. Yet 
the last word is not spoken by romanticism 
either; a new transformation sets in. 
We begin to see the souls of these people 
as they originally came forth from the hand 
of God; memories from some former state 
of existence stir and rise up within us—we 
surmise dimly that they will return to the 
hand of their Creator in pristine purity when 
once the breath of life has left them. For 
the soul retains its majesty in all the degra- 
dations of life. And, indeed, this is the true 
action of the book, that all masks and dis- 
guises are stripped off, and souls reveal 
themselves as souls. Behind the phantas- 
magoria of life stand the eternal forms. So 
the Triumphgasse, where poverty and misery 
have their homes, is turned into a place of 
triumph and festival for the soul. ‘‘ Alles 
Vergingliche ist nur ein Gleichnis.” 

I set foot upon the ground of reality 
once more in Emil Strauss’s novel ‘ Freund 
Hein.’ It tells very simply the story of a 
schoolboy who takes his duties seriously, 
yet cannot, with all his efforts, succeed in 
mastering the ordinary school tasks; for 
his soul lives wholly in music. And the 
growth of this soul under the influences of 
music is marvellously described—how nature 
begins to whisper music in his ear, how his 
earliest compositions struggle into shape 
from out the depths of his being, how life 
appears to him unreal, music the one 
and only reality. Finally it comes, as it 
were, to a rupture between him and the 
commonplace of life. Itis no longer pos- 
sible for him to live on; his hapless soul is 
lost in the mazes of music. But ~*~ at the 
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moment when the dissonance between his 
inner life and the outer world has become 
unendurable Friend Hein (Death) appears 
as his deliverer. He is seized with a sort 
of home-sickness which fills his brain with 
visions of all kinds, and at length conducts 
him to the world beyond: he takes his own 
life. But it is, indeed, as a true friend that 
Death presents himself; the craving of the 
soul for repose has become all-powerful. 
And so in this novel, too, the claims of 
the spirit are higher than those of life, 
and since the case stands thus, Death 
loses all his terrors. 

The author of ‘ Jorn Uhl,’ the third novel 
deserving special attention, is Gustav 
Frenssen, the Protestant clergyman of a 
country village in Holstein. And, as one 
might expect, his novel is constructed in 
strict accordance with the Christian concep- 
tion of life, yet at the same time it takes on 
a strongly personal and individual stamp. 
It is not merely that his love is greater for 
the sinner than for the narrow-minded and 
rigidly righteous, but there is also an almost 
sensual joy in it. He does not look on 
nature as opposed to God ; he cannot blame 
the lovers who on a fair night of May have 
given themselves up to each other body 
and soul, before the priest has bestowed his 
blessing ; what is according to nature is 
also, in his eyes, a revelation of the Divine 
Being. In this case, too, the course of the 
novel is purely psychological. Jérn Uhl, 
growing up on a farm which has fallen into 
neglect and decay, sets himself at an early 
age to a life of toil and labour. But his 
soul pines and languishes in such toil. He 


struggles hard to keep the property of his 
fathers in his own possession, but just as he is 
on the point of succeeding fate strikes him 
a heavy blow—the farm premises are burnt 
to the ground. Fate, however, only seems 


to take away; in reality it gives. With the 
loss of the farm Jérn Uhl is released from 
his drudgery; he begins to comprehend 
what it means to live one’s own life. Yes, 
but what does it mean to live one’s own 
life? Gustav Frenssen gives an answer: 
it means to compose oneself in all humility 
to accept the dispensations of Providence, 
not obstinately to question and examine, but 
to submit oneself and trustfully to believe. 
In such self-humiliation Jorn Uhl fashions 
his life anew ; he finds compensation for tbe 
loss of the woman whom he loved, he finds 
the work suited to hisnature. In such self- 
humiliation he acquires theriches of thespirit. 
In describing the growth of this soul to 
maturity Frenssen also has succeeded in 
keeping his characterization distinct and 
individual, and by the side of Jirn Uhl 
staud a multitude of vigorous and con- 
vincing figures. All of them, perfectly 
distinct from each other as they are, have 
yet one striking attribute in common—they 
are all children of the same plot of German 
ground. And a singularly definite impres- 
sion of natural scenery and its influence is 
produced by this particular portion of Hol- 
stein. The soil is rich in legend and tale 
of faery, and even yet there dwell upon it 
men whose hearts forebodingly acknowledge 
the sway of supernatural powers. All these 
folk feel themselves under the spell of a 
mighty fate; and Frenssen has managed to 
indicate with wonderful art how such fore- 
bodings become realities, and how a guiding 





power, instinct with design, manifests itself 
in the dispensations of chance. 

Thinking of ‘Jérn Uhl,’ I see stretched 
before my eyes the broad and fruitful 
lands of German soil, inhabited by a reso- 
lute and vigorous race, and I say to myself 
that this soil will bear fruit in the future, 
even as it has in the past—fruit of many 
kinds. Ernst HeErzorn. 





GREECE. 


On this occasion I may as well begin my 
yearly summary of Greek literature with 
two works of special philological value, but 
also of some general interest. I refer to 
‘The Composita of the Greek Language,’ 
a serious contribution to linguistic history 
by G. Tzerepis, and the ‘ Glossarial Studies’ 
of Prof. G. Chatzidakis, a collection which 
contains, besides other papers, his writings 
on the etymology of the name Moreas, on the 
Greek origin of the ancient Macedonians, 
the derivation of the names Messarea and 
Mistras, and the linguistic question in 
Greece. To bibliography belongs my own 
‘ Athenian Book Writers and Book Owners 
in the Middle Ages and during the Turkish 
Domination,’ which supplies accounts alto- 
gether of fifty-four ‘‘scribee ” instead of the 
three or four previously known. Prof. Politis 
has published the second and third volumes 
of his notable collection of proverbs. 

Of equal interest are various pieces of 
historical writing within the last twelve 
months. To this category belong first the 
publications of material concerning the Tur- 
kish domination and the war of liberation. 
Johann Vlachojannis has in his ‘ Athenian 
Archives’ supplied important original docu- 
ments. His ‘Athenian Analecta’ may be 
regarded as a pendant to this book, in which 
the services and family history of an 
Athenian patriot, Panagis Pulos, are also 
exhibited from original sources. New light 
on the activity of the Ypsilantis family 
during the war of liberation is thrown by 
the anonymous memoirs of Nicholas Ypsi- 
lantis, preserved in the National Library of 
Athens, which have been published by 
Demetrius Kamburoglus. ‘The Historic 
Archives of Dionysius Rhomas,’ by the 
same editor, exhibits in a new and abun- 
dant way the development at that same 
time of a great patriot of the island of 
Zante. The naval history of the island of 
Hydra during the Revolution is thoroughly 
treated inan additiontothe Maraslis Library, 
a biography of the brothers Jaceband Manuel 
Tombazis by their descendants. Andreas 
Chumis has published at Syra the history 
of printing in that place since the days of 
the war of liberation, with facsimiles of all 
the newspapers of the island up to 1900. 
Demetrius Paschalis has made an interest- 
ing monograph out of the life and works of 
one of the most active patriarchs of Alex- 
andria (1746-67), known as Matthew of 
Andros. The battle of Salamis has been 
newly discussed, with technical knowledge, 
by the naval officer Pericles Rhediades, 
who also considers the question of searching 
and excavating under the water. A popu- 
lar biography of Alexander the Great, by 
G. Sotiriades, is brightly written. Zeno 
of Citium in Cyprus and his philosophy 
are the theme of a monograph published 
in Larnaca by the Director of the Greek 





School there, D. Sarros. A good deal of 
attention has been attracted by a history 
of Greece from the Roman domination to 
the present day, the first volume extend. 
ing to Justinian’s time. The author, who 
writes as Argyris Epthaliotis, and was pre. 
viously known only as a writer of belle. 
lettres, has called his book ‘‘Ieropia ris 
‘Popnootvys,’ and written it in popular lan. 
guage. ‘This title and a style unsuitable for 
history have been fairly subjected to com. 
ment and have damaged an otherwise in. 
teresting book. The custom of the Byzan. 
tines, who generally called themselves 
Romans, does not commend itself to the 
people of Greece, as smacking of their 
conquerors. Greeks will be Greeks, cer. 
tainly not Romans. Even in their bitterest 
thraldom under Turkey the idea of Hellenism 
was strongly impressed on them. This ig 
shown by Prof. Politis in his ‘ Greeks or 
Romans?’ The attempt to introduce into 
historical description popular idiom only 
tolerated in poetry is not in accordance with 
the desire of the nation; on ethnic grounds 
the Greeks wish to be purists. So the experi- 
ment of translating the Gospel into popular 
dialect by Alexander Pallis was regarded as 
anti-national and anti-religious, and led last 
November to a rising of the students and 
people of Athens which ended in fatal scenes 
and the resignation of the Government. 
This year, finally, the fifth volume of Lan- 
bros’s great ‘History of Greece’ has con- 
cluded the work. 

With the political events of the last 
ten years are concerned the ‘ Works 
of Alexander Byzantios,’ a well - known 
publicist, which have been collected into 
a volume by his brother after his death, 
Here, too, 1 must mention the publication 
of the supplement to the six volumes of 
Barth’s ‘Conversations-Lexicon,’ valuable 
for the new data it affords concerning 
Greek authors and family history. 

Archeology has seen two notable addi- 
tions. The General Director of Antiquities, 
Kavvadias, who has for many years con- 
ducted the excavations at Epidaurus, has 
devoted a special monograph to this seat of 
the cult of Asclepius. Similarly Basilios 
Leonardos, who managed the Museum at 
Olympia for several years, has written on 
Olympia, exhibiting the results of his own 
research andalso knowledge of foreign litera- 
ture on the subjeet. A totally novel explana- 
tion of the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
problems attached to them has been 
attempted by the well-known official 
Johannes Svoronos. 

Belles-lettres are abundant, but not of 
importance. Panajotis Zanos has published 
three plays, ‘ Diogenes Romaros,’ ‘ Andro- 
meda and Perseus,’ ‘Comnenus and 
Theodora.’ The last deals with the taking 
of Thessalonica by the Turks in 1430. 
Nicholas Lascaris has produced various one- 
act comedies. A. Nicolaras has written a 
beautiful play on Ariadne. The best pub- 
lication of the dramatic year is the ‘ Aristo- 
demos’ of K. Angelopulos. Full of feeling 
are the first attempts in poetry of a 
young lady, Aemilia Kurtelis, entitled 
‘Chrysanthema.’ The same title is that of 
a series of good short stories by Demetrius 
Kalogeropulos, who has been the editor for 
the last two years of an illustrated periodical 
chiefly devoted to art, Pinakotheca. A pseu 
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donymous writer Vangos has mystified people 
by an old Roman manuscript of folk-poetry. 
The name of the new Macpherson cannot 
be revealed at present. The poem itself 
ig not without merit, but has nothing of 
Ossian’s swing about it. The first place in 
helles-lettres this year belongs to an old 
laureate of the nation, Dionysius Solomos, 
whose poems have appeared in_ the 
Maraslis Library in a new critical edition, 
with a thorough introduction by Kostis 
Palamas. This issue contains unpublished 
Italian poems, as Solomos, a friend of 
Foscolo, also wrote in that language. The 
native place of the poet, Zante, celebrated 
this June his centenary and unveiled a 
statue in his honour. A Zante committee 
have in preparation a new edition of his 
works, which will contain unpublished 
matter. Spyr. P. Lamsros. 





HOLLAND. 


Wit1EM K100s, in his preface to the poems 
of Jacques Perk—which have been published 
ina most artistic edition—pointedly shows 
how versatile a literary critic should be if 
he isto be just. A botanist who, finding 
some exotic plant which was not registered in 
his books, threw it away instead of joyously 
recording his happy discovery, would, he 
says, scarcely make himself more ridiculous 
than a critic who condemns a work of art 
which he is unable to classify at once. 
Still, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
classify and value all the strange new 
plants which border the paths of literature, 
and the botanist of the old type often 
stands perplexed. The book which must 
puzzle the critic of Holland most this 
year is, undoubtedly, Jan Apol’s ‘ Phaeton 
en de Dwaas’ (‘ Phaéthon and the Fool’). 
It is no more than a common tale of youth- 
ful experiences and feelings, but told ina 
sort of poetic ecstasy. Men and things in 
it take extraordinary dimensions. We live 
in a world of demigods : men—students— 
who can be thoroughly human, terribly 
human, but who, the storm over, lift them- 
selves above their weakness, strong, smiling 
over their aberrations. 

To what school or “movement” does 
Apol’s work belong? This question can 
be of interest only to those who believe 
in a new movement in literature succeed- 
ing that of 1880. The ‘‘ new generation”’ 
of 1890, who ventilated their ideas in a 
periodical, De Arbeid (Labour), would cer- 
tainly not think of hailing Apol, notwith- 
standing his youth, as one of them. They 
denied the competency of the Mieuwe Gids ; 
they rejected the idea of /’art pour l’art—the 
searching after the beautiful for its own sake, 
independently of ideas of morality. Their 
prophets were not Potgieter and Huet, 
whose reputation the revolutionists of 1880 
had left untouched, but Nicolaas Beets and 
Carel Vosmaer, whose influence, apart from 
their merits, will remain far inferior to that of 
the former two. The editor of De Arbeid, Ed. 
Verburgh, would fain make one believe that 
the Miewwe Gids movement had perished of 
Inanition ; that the standard of beauty it had 
set up had been lost—nay, that nothing had 
been left but technical inefficiency. The 
evidence brought forward was not very 
convincing; nor did these young writers 
sufficiently prove the inevitable connexion 





(as they saw it) between poetry and ethics. 
Thus the poet Carel Scharten, who lent 
them his support for some time, sending 
in poems as well as criticisms, left them 
after Verburgh had proclaimed his low 
views of poetry, and characterized this pre- 
tended evolution of the art of 1880 as 
no better than a defective imitation of it. 
Indeed, art for its own sake will always 
win the game. As Marcellus Emants has 
it, ‘Not until the reading public require 
from the artist a broader and deeper impres- 
sion of life than they are able to get by 
their own senses, and ask him to leave to 
the preacher and the teacher what is theirs 
—not until then will the stream of flippant 
stories dry up.”’ To this principle Emants 
rigorously adheres in his own novelistic 
works, of which a new one, ‘Inwyding,’ 
has been published. It has been very well 
received, the more so because a certain cool- 
ness and immovability, which have been 
hitherto characteristic of Emants’s manner 
of writing, are here giving way to warmer 
feelings. 

A healthy endeavour to put away all 
undue elaboration and to strive only for 
a@ pure expression of thoughts and feel- 
ings worth uttering is characteristic of 
the works of Cyriel Buysse (‘ Van Arme 
Menschen’), Van MHulzen (‘ Zwervers’), 
Brandt van Doorne (‘Verweghe en zijn 
Vrouw ’), G. van Eckeren (‘ Donkere Mach- 
ten’), and, of course, of Louis Couperus, 
whose prolific pen this year produced no 
fewer than three solid works. They are all 
marked by asingular richness and brilliancy 
of form, and show, if anything, that a writer 
may be thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
of his time without writing for any special 
purpose. ‘Babel,’ the first one, dwells on 
the extreme pains the world of our times 
takes to meh monstrous superfluities. 
The theme is a huge scheme for rebuilding 
the Tower of Babel. It is resolved that this 
time the tower shall reach the throne of 
Baal. Thus it becomes a work of years and 
years, which costs the lives and happiness of 
thousands. But the self-seeking pride of the 
master-builders, who suffer others to do the 
hard work, is kept back neither by floods orthe 
fire of heaven, which threaten to destroy the 
building, nor by any reasons of sentiment, 
The impossibility of reaching heaven by a 
tower built on the blood of slaves is at 
length acknowledged by Cyrus, a shepherd’s 
son of royal descent who had joined the 
builders. He leaves them when it dawns on 
him that their labour leads to no other 
goal than the unreasonable glorification of 
a few ; and when he communicates this dis- 
covery to the enslaved multitude, a flower, 
the flower of mercy, springs up from the 
hard granite of the tower, a miracle which 
surpasses the dazzling enterprise of man. 
‘De Boeken der Kleine Zielen’ is a tetra- 
logy, two volumes of which have now 
appeared. Here Couperus does not dwell 
on the mechanism of the world, but on the 
mechanism of the soul, especially of base 
and weak characters. The title defines the 
author’s aim very well. Inthe second volume, 
which is called ‘ Het Late Leven’ (‘Delayed 
Life’), are exhibited some of these incom- 
plete characters working themselves up to 
an existence which may be called life, or 
which at least comes near it, though it 
comes late. We must wait for Book III. 





before pronouncing an opinion on this at 
least very remarkable work. 

Some affinity with Couperus may per- 
haps be traced in Maurits Wagenvoort. 
He also writes novels when travelling 
all over the world, and he, too, is 
carried on by the stream of modern 
time. But—and here their ways part— 
Wagenvoort in his ‘Ploerten’ (‘Snobs’) 
leaves the standpoint of a dispassionate 
observer to write a satire on the agents of 
wars and oppression. The author must 
have felt this defect, and he has atoned for 
it to a great extent by not excepting even 
his hero from the general snobbishness. 

After all that was said of Styn Streu- 
vels in the review of Dutch literature 
last year, it suffices to state that his new 
volume of stories, ‘Doodendans,’ is up to his 
mark. It bristles with life, strange as this 
may seem in view of the title (Doodendans 
means Dance of the Dead). Death appears 
to be rather an animating subject. Thus 
‘Na Scheiding en Dood’ (‘After Parting 
and Death’), by M. Antink, is so vigorously 
and manfully written that it came as a sur- 
prise to the critical world when the author 
revealed herself as alady. Again, ‘ Droeve 
Uren,’ by Hora Adema, in which men 
fall like flies, is a strong and forcibly 
written book — too strong, perhaps, for 
ordinary nerves, and at least too murderous 
for my taste. We are in a quieter sphere in 
‘Deemoed,’ by J. de Meester, another collec- 
tion of stories, of which that giving its title 
to the book is by far the best. It is a 
touching tale of a Creole girl, dying of 
consumption far from her country, without 
having been able to finish the letter which 
she was writing to her parents. The 
character of the unselfish nurse Clementine 
is ably drawn, though the book is not free 
from sentimentality. 

If I add to the four works just men- 
tioned C. H. Priem’s ‘De Doode’ and 
Herman Heyermans’s ‘ Schetsen’ — good 
light newspaper work—I have noticed 
the principal collections of short stories, 
a genre popular everywhere. 

J. Eigenhuis has produced rather a weak 
book, ‘De Jonge Dominee,’ indefinite in 
purpose, though marked by the same talent 
for descriptions of village life which dis- 
tinguished his earlier work. Jan Feith’s 
‘Zondeval’ shows less taste than audacity, 
and less patience than taste. If the young 
author had spent more care over his 
theme the result might have been better. 
This might be said also of Querido’s 
‘Levensgang,’ different as it may be from 
the last-named book. It is a social novel, 
the style and diction of which have lost so 
much of their grace on account of the 
author’s tendency to scold men and things 
that the book has been described as “an 
indigestion of language.” 

The learned Smelfungus, according to 
Sterne, returned from his travels without 
one pleasant anecdote to tell. In a similar 
way the much admired Mrs. Kloos, who 
writes under her maiden name of Jeanne 
Reyneke van Stuwe, has travelled through 
life without finding one notable thing to 
say, or one single interesting experience 


to talk of. Her books, ‘Het Kind,’ 
‘De Heer van de State,’ and ‘Een 
Liefdesgeschiedenis,’ never go beyond 


the mere outside of things, and the 
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heroes and heroines—if such may be 
called the indifferent people she describes— 
seem to have no better occupation than 
flirting and gossip. Balls, engagements, 
and weddings fill up their lives. These 
events succeed each other with monotonous 
regularity, accompanied by the inevitable 
descriptions of dresses and homely things, 
and chronicled with the forced cheerfulness 
of a third-rate guide-book. 

It is quite refreshing to turn from these 

roducts to the excellent monographs on 

uygens, Hooft, and Camphuyzen, by 
Dr. G. Kalff, a series which brings these 
seventeenth-century poets nearer tous. The 
counterpart of this series is Dr. Ch. van 
Deventer’s ‘ Hollandsche Bellettrie’ of the 
present day. He is especially attracted by 
the psychological element in literature, and 
is ready to forgive many faults as to form 
and plan, and even as to the exposition of 
character, if only the author is thoroughly 
in earnest, and the spirit of his work is sym- 
pathetic. 

Thus these essays may be viewed as a 
sequel to the literary and psychological 
criticisms of Busken Huet. However, Mr. 
van Deventer no doubt must have felt the 
charm of the work of those who have suc- 
ceeded Huet; and felt the influence of the 
purely literary criticisms of De Nieuwe 
Gids, the passionate and militant essays by 
Van Deyssel, which were all but lyric prose, 
and the extreme attachment to form dis- 
played by Kloos and Verwey. All this has 
added to, changed, developed literary criti- 
cism. Huet, whose contemporaries are still 
among the living, is becoming somewhat 
obsolete and his name already belongs to 
history, Potgieter’s ‘Brieven’ (‘ Letters’) 
to Busken Huet have been received by the 
present generation chiefly as an historical 
curiosity. This, of course, does not in any 
way diminish their value. They take us 
straight into Potgieter’s much admired 
Amsterdam; they excite our admiration 
for his many-sided literary and linguistic 
knowledge; they give a curious insight 
into his editorship of De Gids, and his 
part in the Dutch politics of those days. 
But their special worth is that they tell the 
tale of his most intimate friendship with the 
witty and gifted Busken Huet, of whose 
private literary life too little is known. 
When, in 1925, the other part of the corre- 
spondence, Huet’s letters to Potgieter, is 
allowed to appear the public curiosity 
in this respect will be satisfied to a large 
extent. 

An exceptional publication is ‘Beatrys,’ a 
Flemish legend of the fourteenth century, 
illustrated by Ch. Doudelet. That a repro- 
duction of an old manuscript (the original 
is in the Royal Library at The Hague) should 
appear in Holland is almost as great a 
miracle as that on which the legend dwells. 
Not more than 250 copies have been printed 
in a style highly commendable, only to be 
compared with the excellent work of the 
Kelmscott Press. 

In poetry, after some years of consider- 
able dearth, new life is evident. There is 
Dr. van Eeden’s ‘ Passielooze Lelie,’ poems 
which are notable for their sweetness and 
thoughtfulness. This new book has greatly 
added to Van Eeden’s popularity as well as 
to his fame. Less popular, though not less 
in craftsmanship, is Dr. J. B. Schepers’s 





‘ Bragi,’ which has been very well received. 
©. Scharten, Albert Verwey, and G. CO. 
van ’t Hoog have again published more 
or less meritorious poetry. An interesting 
event of the year has been the appearance 
of political songs of the time by the 
young ©. §. Adama van Scheltema, a 
Socialist, grandson of a well-known public 
man. ‘ Uit den Dool’ he calls his inspirit- 
ing songs, which, in spite of some tasteless 
metaphors and rough expressions, cannot 
fail to charm his partisans, who, it must be 
said, in this country are not spoilt in the 
matter of poetry. Again there is marked 
progress in his work, and his latest little 
book, ‘ Van Zon en Zomer,’ is full of fresh 
poetic life. 

On the stage Herman Heyermans is 
now triumphant. His works are so well 
written that in reading them one has no 
difficulty in forgetting their doubtful dra- 
matic merit. His latest work, ‘Ora et 
Labora,’ is little more than a melodrama 
(which probably accounts for its success on 
the stage), but the dialogue is very clever. 
Heyermans meets life with a laugh and 
a sneer, but he renders it with a sigh and a 
tear, to please the “pit.” Brandt van 
Doorne’s ‘ Kritiek’ and ‘ Werkstaking’ are as 
good-humoured and witty as W. A. Paap’s 
‘Koningsrecht’ is sharp and sarcastic. 
Dramatic art in its various aspects is de- 
cidedly progressing, partly under the con- 
straint of adverse circumstances. For though 
the members of the Royal Netherlands 
Theatre (‘‘ Het Nederlandsch Tooneel”’) are 
travelling about like the troubadours of 
olden days, refreshing us—as did Mrs. 
Holtrop van Gelder this winter—by reciting 
the best poems of our literature, old and 
new, they have been obliged to do so 
on account of the limited financial means 
of that institution. This may be far from 
an ideal state of things, but it is to be 
hoped that on their tours Mrs. Holtrop, 
Mr. Royaards, and others will win so wide 
a sympathy for their profession that the 
evil will work for good in the end. 

H. 8. M. van Wickevoort CromME in. 





HUNGARY. 


Fiction has been at an extraordinarily 
low ebb during the past twelve months—so 
much so that only two novels and three 
volumes of short stories deserve mention. 
Our leading ‘‘drawing-room” novelist, 
Ferencz Herczeg, who usually writes about 
dashing lieutenants and charming ladies, 
has made a thorough change with his 
‘ Heathens,’ a ripe and rich romance with 
an historical background. Here all the faults 
of his former manner are gone, and all its 
excellences are retained, with the addition 
of new artistic qualities. It created a 
sensation to see Herczeg’s name coupled 
with a very vigorous and thorough romance 
of the eleventh century. Its success was 
general and well deserved. The only other 
novel worth noticing is Dezsd Malonyay’s 
‘The Tartod Bear-hunting,’ the scene of 
which, like that of nearly all his novels, 
is laid in Transylvania. It must be pro- 
nounced one of his best productions—the 
more so as in it he successfully tries to rid 
himself of the imitation of the French 
manner which was manifest in most of his 
former books. The heroine is a beautiful 





girl, Gituci, who resists the temptations 
placed in her way to become the sweetheart 
of a crown prince. A Hungarian savant— 
flourishing in hidden places like the violet, 
and later alderman, chief commissioner of 
police, farmer, &c.—of the name of Bél, 
Szivos has recently surprised his countrymen 
by a volume of short stories and sketches, 
entitled ‘Insignificant Tales’—a collection 
of masterly, original, thoroughly Magyar 
narratives and descriptions, a storehouse of 
genuine individualities, queer moods, and 
strange backgrounds. It is sincerely to be 
hoped that, as he has given up farming to 
become a journalist and writer, he will 
delight our reading world with many a crisp 
‘‘national” piece of work. An eminent 
critic has dubbed him “the Hungarian 
Gorky.”” Ede Kabos’s ‘ Wanderers,’ 4 
volume of short stories, resembles Szivis’s 
book inasmuch as it deals with strange 
people in curious situations and does not 
move on well-beaten paths; but the milien 
and manner are totally different. In at. 
tractiveness it equals Istvin Barsony’s 
‘Living Pictures,’ which are as full of 
intimate charm as anything Barsony has 
published. 

The best volume of poetry this year is 
Lajos Barték’s ‘ Hope and Remembrance,’ 
which is calculated to increase his deserved 
popularity. It contains verse of fiery 
imagination, rare beauty of form, and 
patriotic elevation. Next rank Sandor 
Feleki’s wonderful translations of some of 
Nikolaus Lenau’s poems. They create the 
impression of being the actual verses of a 
great writer. Feleki, whose excellent ‘ Wan- 
dering Clouds’ I noticed a year or two ago, 
knows how to find the best equivalents for 
the rendering of the celebrated German's 
varying moods, melancholy as well as 
exultant, tender as well as fiery. This col- 
lection is doubly interesting as Lenau was 
born in Hungary and sang of many 
Magyar matters. 

On the stage no play of literary value has 
had a lasting success; still, several really 
good dramas and tragedies have been pro- 
duced. Jené Rakosi, one of our most 
renowned playwrights, broke his ten years’ 
silence—caused by the editorship of a pro- 
minent daily—with ‘Queen Tagma,’ a half- 
historic, half-legendary and fanciful tragedy, 
strongly influenced by Shakspeare and the 
Greek classics: a romantic and powerful 
piece of work. Full of thrilling incidents 
is Lajos Palagyi’s Roman drama in verse, 
‘The Slaves.’ The verse is very fine, and 
the pictures of the times of Nero are 
vigorous. This play gained one of the 
prizes of the Hungarian Academy of Science. 
Gyérgy Veri’s “dramatic poem,” entitled 
‘Cain,’ treats a Biblical theme which has 
enticed many playwrights. Verd’s play is 
distinguished by its substitution for envy of 
ill-fated love for a woman as Cain’s motive 
for slaying Abel—the love of both brothers 
for one sister. ‘Cain’ marks its author's 
transition from the writing of light operettas 
and sueh like to the construction of serious 
plays. He has not as yet overcome all the 
obstacles usually encountered in transitions 
of this conspicuous sort, but already shows 
qualities of high promise for the future. 

In the field of esthetics, biography, 
literary and art history, &c., nothing note- 
worthy has been published. As for history, 
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I must mention Prof. Marki’s sumptuous 
volume, ‘The Memorial of King Matthias 
Corvinus,’ consisting of over twenty chapters 
on topics connected with that greatest of 
Hungarian monarchs, written by as many 
specialists of note, such as Jokai, Vambéry, 
arczali, Berzeviczy, &c., and hundreds of 
and illustrations, among the rest reproduc- 
tions of some famous foreign pictures and a 
fine drawing contributed by Walter Crane, 
who made a prolonged stay in Budapest last 
ear and met with a most cordial reception. 
I cannot help thinking that political 
economy has given us, with two or three 
exceptions, the most excellent books of the 
year. Jend Kunz’s masterly work on 
‘Labour’ has created a sensation among 
our scholars, for it contains much that is 
new, and presents the theory of work in all 
its many bearings—economic, legal, historic, 
&e.—in the clearest and best possible way. 
This treatise, which has been proposed for 
an Academy prize, would make a good show 
inany language. Prof. Béla Fildes, whose 
great work on ‘Social Economy’ I had 
the pleasure of mentioning nine or ten 
years ago, has issued two stout volumes of 
meritorious ‘ Essays on Political Economy,’ 
in which he reaches the standard of modern 
research and shows anew his well-known 
encyclopsedic versatility. Béla Ambrozovics 
has just published a most interesting 
pamphlet on ‘The Consumer’s Rent’—a 
designation proposed by Marshall a few 
decades ago for Dupuit’s discovery of 185+. 
Ambrozovics had already in 1884 pro- 
pounded an important thesis to the effect 
that the progress of consumption depends 
on cheapness; in his present booklet he 
completes and rectifies Dupuit’s and Mar- 
shall’s statements, and then uses them to 
prove the correctness of his own thesis, 
which he compares to a frame within which 
evolves the whole world of economics. 
Particular importance must be assigned 
to Rustem Vambéry’s latest and biggest 
work; it is entitled ‘The Protection of 
Marriage in Criminal Law.’ In two volumes 
he reviews the penal marriage laws of all 
ages and countries concerning adultery and 
kindred subjects. His list of sources com- 
prises no fewer than four hundred and 
fifty works in a great many languages. It 
is destined to become a first-rate standard 
work. Legal history, comparative juris- 
prudence, ethnography, and social economy 
are brought to bear on the subject in a 
most conscientious and many-sided manner. 
As remarkable in its way is the ‘Dic- 
tionary of the Revival of the Magyar 
Language,’ by Kalman Szily, the learned 
secretary-general of the Academy of Science. 
The language in question, being extremely 
rich in suffixes and affixes, lends itself 
more than almost any other to modelling 
and remodelling. The nineteenth century 
was especially active in this respect, nearly 
every writer and savant forming new words; 
and since the era of renewed national 
independence—i.e., for the last thirty-five 
years—there has been a vigorous and suc- 
cessful endeavour to substitute new Hun- 
garian words for the numerous foreign ones 
—more particularly Latin, German, and 
French—which had crept into the lan- 
guage. The results of these purifying 
movements Herr Szily treats in a most 
attractive way. He increases the value of 





his interesting book by adding a list of the 
more popular aids to forming new Magyar 
words. 

Our leading educational authority, Abra- 
ham Lederer, has issued three small, but 
excellent volumes on questions of pedagogy 
—viz., ‘The Psychology of Corporal Punish- 
ment’ (contending that flogging is utterly 
useless, nay, harmful, in moderr pedagogics), 
‘On Presence of Mind from Anthropo- 
logical and Educational Points of View’ 
(aiming at teaching teachers to lay stress 
on independence of mind in the education of 
pupils), and ‘The Will,’ in which he main- 
tains and proves that in reality there is no 
free will, and that it is wrong for educators 
theoretically to support a fictitious free will 
and, at the same time, act virtually as if 
there were none. He considers the ques- 
tion from all sides — ethical, pedagogic, 
anthropological, &c.—and puts forward 
much that is new, the result of his 
own mature thinking and fifty years of 
educational practice in eminent positions. 
A model of local history is Zsigmond 
Kulinyi’s big work, ‘The New Age of 
Szeged’—the great Hungarian city which 
was entirely destroyed by an enormous 
inundation of the Tisza river in 1879, and 
has since become the finest provincial centre 
in the whole country. I conclude by 
mentioning Henrik Korési’s useful collec- 
tion of the ‘Selected Speeches’ of Count 
Albert Apponyi, the well-known and 
popular Hungarian politician and present 
Speaker of our Diet. 

Leorotp KarscueEr. 





ITALY. 


WERE productiveness in literature, as 
in agriculture, subject to meteorological 
influences, it would not be a matter for 
wonder that the past two half years have with 
us been periods of little fecundity. Yet it 
is a fact that in Italy the atmospheric 
depression has accompanied the intellectual, 
part passu. We have experienced a period 
of lassitude, of languor that shows no sign 
of passing away. Last year also I had to 
utter the same lament and draw attention 
to an identical phenomenon. At that time, 
however, if bibliographical productiveness 
was deficient, there were various other forms 
of literature which showed a certain vitality, 
a certain interest and sense of alertness, 
This year, on the other hand, those mani- 
festations have either diminished or lost all 
importance. We are witnessing a fatal 
decadence in various branches of. literature, 
and the public is getting rapidly disgusted 
by a sense of satiety and nausea. Lectures 
or conferences, for instance, have become a 
veritable nuisance, a public calamity. No 
one any longer desires to listen to them, 
whether he be invited or (as Leopardi pro- 
posed) paid something to lend his ears and 
patience. 

And it was natural that this should 
happen. At first lectures and conferences 
were the work of men of good taste and 
great and varied knowledge, who under- 
stood the attractions required to entertain 
the public and instruct it unawares. After- 
wards there arose, not, indeed, emulation, 
but mad competition; the methods, or, in 
mercantile phraseology, the terms, were 
falsified. And then the public began to 





suspect that it was being cheated. People 
thought they were going to the conferences 
to have an intellectual treat, and discovered 
that the majority of these later lecturers, 
besides being tedious, could not tell them 
anything new or out of the way. Then this 
sort of literature fell still lower; it be- 
came the sport of the brazen- faced and 
the novice in search of applause. This is 
why in Italy to-day conferences have be- 
come like the bicycle. People of good 
taste go on horseback or in motor cars. 

The same might be said of the theatre, 
the decadence of which is universally 
lamented. The famous “ realism’ or 
‘‘ naturalism ” which was one of the most 
fatal esthetic illusions of the past century 
has caused comedy to fall headlong into the 
mire of ‘‘ pochade.” Now the theatres are 
full of translations from the French of 
comedies the subjects of which are generally 
lewd, with improbable plots, in which are 
jumbled incidents of dubious humour and 
scenes grotesquely salacious. Passion is 
not the subject of these productions, but 
rather sensual caprice. Woman is no longer 
the protagonist, rather the harlot who 
sells smiles and love. And the scene is 
always in the centre of all the refinements 
and all the corruptions. Poetry has deserted 
the theatre, and with it moral elevation. 
From time to time some nobler voice attempts 
the resurrection of ideals that seemed to have 
disappeared for ever, and the public, at 
first incredulous and sceptical, little by little 
allows itself to be won over to that new and 
marvellous language to which it is unaccus- 
tomed, and finally comprehends the value 
and worth of the true art that is disclosed. 
This has been the fate of the ‘ Francesca da 
Rimini’ of Gabriele d’Annunzio, which 
at first suffered from excessive adver- 
tisement. There was too much talk in 
the newspapers of the mise en scéne, of the 
theatrical apparatus of the new drama. In 
Italy one was not accustomed to such 
opulence, to so faithful a reproduction of 
the surroundings of medieval history. Even 
in the brilliant period of our tragic theatre, 
when Ristori and Salvini trod the stage, 
when, for the centenary of Dante in 1865, 
they appeared with Ernesto Rossi in the 
‘ Francesca’ of Silvio Pellico, the costumes 
were poor and conventional, the scenic 
decoration wretched. The scene-painter 
did not then make use of the means avail- 
able to-day, a wise and new distribution of 
lights and colours. The trap was either in 
the shade or was boldly lit up with jets of 
gas. The scene was not closed at the sides ; 
the side-scenes to the right and left of the 
spectator were in the form of curtains, and 
remained fixed even when the scene repre- 
sented a garden or the open country. As in 
the mediseval mystery plays, the imagination 
of the spectator supplied the rest, and the 
skill of the actors made up for all de- 
ficiencies. 

In his ‘ Francesca’ D’Annunzio wished 
to prove that a work of art, as regards the 
public, the subject, and poetry itself, should 
be represented with the aid of whatever 
may serve to make its value and purpose 
best understood. What is done elsewhere 
when the plays of Shakspeare are acted, 
what is done in France by grandiose 
dramatic representation, might at least be 
attempted for an Italian drama. And the 
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poet, with the taste of an artist and the 
patience of a scholar, determined to search 
out and study every minute detail of 
costume, furniture, and scenery, in order to 
supply correspondingly faithful pictures of 
the troublous life which he evoked by the 
breath of his poetry. The novelty of the 
thing, the uncertainties of the first repre- 
sentation—at the Costanzi in Rome, in the 
battle scene, the dense and malodorous 
fumes of the Greek fire, made with resin, 
filled the theatre with smoke, and rendered 
the actors speechless—militated against the 
success of the drama. The literary and 
political enemies of the author, the envious, 
whose name is ever legion, had made 
common cause to decry both the piece and 
the poet ; but they were not successful. For 
the drama, after these initial uncertainties, 
received a steadily increasing applause, 
which was confirmed at Florence, at 
Bologna, at Turin, at Milan, and at Trieste, 
where success became a triumph. The 
audience felt that they were in the presence of 
a work of art; they breathed as it were that 
air of bygone times, so full of perfumed 
breezes, where the warm blood spirting forth 
waters the beds of flowers, where the sweet 
scents of poetry mingle with the acrid odours 
of battle. The faithful and vigorous repro- 
duction of those scenes of medisval life 
struck by its boldness the mind of the 
ordinary “agen and was very favourably 
received by graver critics. Isidoro del 
Lungo, one of the most learned and pro- 
found authorities on the period, which was 
that of Dante, was constrained to write in 
the Nuova Antologia pages full of admira- 
tion for the drama of the poet of Abruzzo. 

The judgment of Del Lungo is still more 
strongly confirmed by the reading of the 
tragedy, which was published at the end of 
last March with a studied and beautiful 
elegance of type, accompanied bya dedication 
and an “envoy” in verse which are among 
the most exquisite inspirations of the poet. 

I continue to speak of poetry, before 
undertaking the usual bibliographical 
ramble’ through the field (somewhat arid 
this year) of Italian literature. Of original 
works we can boast of nothing besides the 
‘ Francesca,’ the artistic importance of which 
transcends the bounds of this modest review. 
We have, indeed, seen published during the 
year two collections of poems of the highest 
value. The first, in a brief volume, offers 
an abridgment of the whole of the works 
of Giosué Carducci, one of the best of living 
Italian poets, certainly the most powerful 
poetic voice of which Italy can boast since 
Foscolo and Leopardi— fifty years of in- 
spiration, through so many battles of the 
sword and of the pen, through so many 
diverse events, in which there ever shines, 
like a star, the religion of the fatherland, of 
that Italy which arose like a radiant vision 
of poets and martyrs, and has since be- 
come grosser through an excess of material 
things. A worthy alumnus of the old bard, 
Giovanni Marradi, presents in a handsome 
volume the best of his songs and works of 
imagination. Of Marradi, a Livornese, his 
master had already written that he had 
“‘ the gift of full-throated song, the inspira- 
tion of melody,” and it was great praise; 
but he has, especially by his ‘ Rapsodia 
Garibaldina,’ shown that he is able to sing, 
and sing well, of ‘the profound intuitions 








of life and of history.” Marradi is now 
recognized as a poet of everyday life, as 
he is acknowledged on all hands to be a 
marvellous artificer of verse, a vigorous 
word-painter. To read his songs is to 
enjoy sweet and strong music, to hear once 
more all the beauties of classic art express 
our deepest feelings, the Olympic illusions 
which atone for what he calls “the pallid 
melancholy of the world.” So long as Italy 
has such artists, we need not despair of her 
future. 

In the field of romance there is nothing 
of extraordinary value. The best writers 
are either resting or have gone to sleep. 
There are not wanting novelists, graceful, 
witty, interesting. Orazio Grandi, a Tuscan 
writer, has published a volume entitled 
‘Silvano e altre Novelle.’ Matilde Serao 
has also brought out a volume of ‘ Lettere 
d’ Amore,’ full of passion and ardour. 
Federico de Roberto, an acute psychologist, 
has chosen to study ‘Come si Ama’ in 
essays concerning Mlle. de Lespinasse, 
Rousseau, Goethe, Napoleon, Lassalle, 
Balzac, and Bismarck. I subjoin the titles 
of several romances drawn from life, among 
which the best are the ‘ Servetta’ of Regina 
di Luanto, the nom de guerre of a fair lady 
who has the courage to face the most diffi- 
cult situations ; ‘ Il Capolavoro,’ by the well- 
known novelist Giustino L. Ferri; and 
‘Quando il Sogno ¢ Finito,’ by the prolific 
Giuseppe de Rossi. Among volumes gener- 
ally readable I may mention the ‘Novelle 
e Paesi Valdostani’ of G. Giacosa ;‘I1 Ritorno 
dell’ Aretusa,’ by that graceful and whole- 
some writer Enrico Castelnuovo; and ‘ Scari- 
calasino,’ a humorous volume by Alberto 
Cantoni, the original and trenchant wit of 
which deserves praise. 

The theatre, to continue in the field of 
fiction, has seen two successes in the plays 
‘Romanticismo,’ by Girolamo Rovetta, the 
well-known novelist, and ‘Sperduti nel 
Bujo,’ by Roberto Bracco. 

Passing on to examine critical writing, I 
may mention several works that are full 
of vigour. The literary history of Italy now 
numbers many brave devotees who labour 
methodically with a love of research. 
Francesco d’Ovidio, one of the masters of 
criticism, has published his ‘Studj sulla 
Divina Commedia,’ which constitute one of 
the most valuable contributions to modern 
Dante literature. This book of D’Ovidio’s 
has been widely studied and discussed by 
the most competent authorities, and is 
recognized generally here as a work of 
the first importance. Another book of 
singular value, which proves how study is 
carried on in a uniform scientific style, is 
the ‘Raccolta di Studj Critici dedicati ad 
Alessandro d’Ancona,’ by his scholars, in 
honour of his jubilee as teacher at the 
University of Pisa. This uniformity and 
seriousness of aim also appear in the 
‘Storia Letteraria d’ Italia scritta da una 
Societa di Professori,’ in which collection 
there has now appeared a volume on the 
‘Settecento’ of Tullo Concari. 

Besides works of greater weight one 
must not forget collections of various 
writings and monographs. Isidoro del 
Lungo has brought together in one volume 
his fine ‘Conferenze Fiorentine,’ and 
Annibale Gabbrielli, a sturdy Roman critic, 
his ‘Scritti Letterari,’ Guido Menasci, a 





young and industrious Livornese writer, 
who has a wide knowledge of foreign 
literature, has also chosen to collect, 
under the title of ‘Da Ronsard a Rog. 
tand,’ some excellent specimens of French 
literature. In like manner, also, 4 
famous professor, Bonaventura Zumbini, 
is publishing his valuable ‘Studj Leopar. 
diani.’ Well worth mention is the volume 
of Giacinto Stiavelli, entitled ‘ Garibaldi 
nella Letteratura Italiana.’ Dante litera. 
ture, which grows in importance yearly, has 
been enriched by the seventh volume of the 
‘Poesie di 1000 Autori intorno a Dante 
Alighieri,’ edited by Carlo del Balzo, a 
Radical deputy who is fond of more serious 
study, and who, like Alfredo Baccelli, now 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
the recent editor of a fine critical study on 
the ‘Candelajo’ of Giordano Bruno, shows 
that literature and politics may go together. 
It gives me pleasure to mention that the 
Hon. William Warren Vernon’s ‘ Readings 
on the Paradiso of Dante’ are highly 
appreciated by the most learned Dante 
scholars in Italy. 

Political history displays its activity in 
several creditable works. The Oollezione 
Villari has been enriched by a volume on 
‘Giuliano l’ Apostata,’ by Senator Gaetano 
Negri. ‘To the Collezione Vallardi two good 
works have been added, the ‘Storia delle 
Preponderanze Straniere’ of Ettore Cal- 
legari, and the ‘Storia del Risorgimento 
Italiano’ of Raffaello Giovagnoli. Francesco 
Guardione has made a notable contribution 
to our knowledge of more recent events by 
his study ‘Il Dominio dei Borboni in 
Sicilia dal 1830 al 1861.’ Domenico Orano, 
a young man of ability and of some promise, 
has collected con amore essays and docu- 
ments on the famous ‘Sacco di Roma del 
1522,’ and has published ‘I Ricordi di Mar- 
cello Alberini.’ Carlo Errera displays much 
diligence and learning in his ‘ L’ Epoca delle 
Grandi Scoperte Geografiche.’ Ermanno 
Loevinson, of the Royal State Archives in 
Rome, has applied to more recent history 
the scholarly severity of research, and 
produced a valuable study on ‘Garibaldi 
e la sua Legione nell’ Agro Romano.’ A 
very promising young man has revealed 
himself in two essays that have been awarded 
prizes, ‘I Trattati Commerciali della Re- 
pubblica Fiorentina’ and the ‘Istituzioni 
Giuridiche Medioevali nella Divina Com- 
media’; these have immediately made the 
name of Dr. Gino Arias well known, 

I must now mention in passing several 
other important volumes, such as_ the 
‘Episodi del Risorgimento Italiano’ of 
General Giacomo Durando, whose name has 
shone in the annals of this country; the 
‘Scritti Politici e 1’ Epistolario di Carlo 
Cattaneo,’ edited by Jessie W. Mario and 
Gabriele Rosa; the studies on Judaism, 
Paganism, and the Roman Empire by 
Raffaele Mariano; a useful selection of 
‘Pensieri, Sentenze e Ricordi di Uomini 
Parlamentari,’ compiled by Edoardo Arbib; 
and the important monograph of Prof. 
Alessandro Paoli on ‘La Scuola di Galileo 
nella Storia della Filosofia.’ This essay 
reminds me of the national edition of the 
‘Opere di Galileo,’ which has now reached 
the eleventh volume by the publication of the 
‘Epistolario.’ Talking of letters, I record 





with pleasure those of our great historical 
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father, Muratori, collected and published 
by Matteo Campori, another volume of 
which has appeared, and the ‘ Epistolario 
Inedito di G. Mazzini,’ published by Ernesto 
Nathan, which is one of the most valuable 
documents for the history of the Italian 
revolution. I ought now to refer to a work 
that has caused much greater stir than it 
merits—namely, the ‘Grandezzae Decadenza 
di Roma’ of Guglielmo Ferrero. But it 
will suffice to say that it is inspired by the 
most absolute historical materialism, and 
that the effort to approximate the doings of 
ancient times to those of modern days 
detracts from the gravity of the subject, as 
well as from certain charms of picturesque 
evidence in the narrative. What is to be 
said of an historian who speaks of the trusts 
of the Romans ? 

I prefer to reread the ‘ Storia di Roma’ of 
Theodor Mommeen in the splendidly illus- 
trated edition that Ettore Pais has brought 
out in parts. I prefer to read the essays of 
the learned lady academician, the Countess 
Ersilia Caetani Lovatelli, who has collected 
her archeological writings under the title of 
‘Attraverso il Mondo Antico’; and to an- 
nounce the ‘Corpus Nummorum Italie’ 
which King Victor Emmanuel is preparing, 
and which will comprise ten volumes, 
describing 60,000 coins, of which at least 
50,000 are in the possession of the august 
numismatist. I must notice also the learned 
reproduction in collotype of the ‘ Pan- 
dette Fiorentine,’ made under the auspices 
of the Commissione Ministeriale and the 
Biblioteca Mediceo-Laurenziana, in which 
is preserved this precious collection. 

Of writers on art there is a good handful : 
an essay by Luigi Bailo and Gerolamo 
Biscaro on the ‘Vita e Opere’ of Paris 
Bordone ; a good volume by G. T. Rivoira 
on ‘Le Origini dell’ Architettura Lombarda’ ; 
a valuable study by the indefatigable J. B. 
Supino on Fra Filippo Lippi, very daintily 
illustrated by Alinari; and a learned essay 
on ‘San Giovanni’ by the famous Aristide 
Despotti Mospignotti, who is an authority 
on the subject of ancient architecture. I 
may notice in the last place the monograph 
of Luca Beltrami on the ‘Sala delle Api,’ 
decorated by Leonardo, and discovered and 
restored by Beltrami, in the Castello at 
Milan. 

Among scientific works deserving of 
special mention are a patriotic and wise 
essay by F. S. Nitti on ‘Italia all’ Alba del 
Secolo XX.’; several volumes of the “ Biblio- 
teca di Scienze Moderne,’’ among which may 
be particularized the study of the young 
lawyer Giuseppe A. Morelli on ‘La Muni- 
cipalizione dei Servizi Pubblici’; and, 
finally, the essay of Ettore Zoccoli on ‘1 
Gruppi Anarchici degli Stati Uniti e 
l Opera di Max Stirner.’ 

Of books of travel there is great abund- 
ance. Arturo Galanti and Ugo Ojetti have 
described ‘Albania’ in two lively volumes. 
Francesco Cerone, a Neapolitan authority 
on Chinese matters, deals with that astute 
politician Li- Hung-Chang and ‘ Politica 
Cinese’ in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Gaetano Prinetti publishes 
in French a curious little book of reve- 
lations on Monte Carlo and the famous 
gambling saloon. Gemma _ Ferruggia 
describes a journey made by her in the 
Amazon district in the picturesque pages 





entitled ‘Nostra Signora del Mar Dolce.’ 
A travel book of real importance will be 
published next October. I allude to the 
‘ Viaggio al Polo Nord’ of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, who some days ago, in the guise 
of an author, entered Milan to hand to the 
publisher his manuscript. 

Great beauty of type and illustration 
makes the handsome volume by Achille 
Bertarelli and David Henry Prior on 
‘Gli ex-libris’ a desirable possession to all 
book-lovers; and for the new year useful 
surprises are in store for us, like the 
‘Bibliografia Dantesca del Secolo XIX..,’ 
which has been entrusted to the right man 
in the person of the Count G. L. Passerini. 

Now, to conclude, I pass from books to 
congresses and commemorations. In July 
last we had at Venice the congress of the 
Societ’ Bibliografica Italiana, which is a 
kind of Library Association and Biblio- 
graphical Society in one, bringing together 
librarians, book-lovers, and students. In the 
autumn there took place at Pisa the con- 
gress for the History of Medicine. In April 
was to have been held the International 
Historical Congress at Rome, which is put 
off till April, 1903. Of commemorations I 
may mention two of importance: the cen- 
tenary of Victor Hugo, and the tributes to 
the famous artist Adelaide Ristori on her 
eightieth birthday. And I write just before 
another artistic celebration in Florence : the 
unveiling of the monument to Giovacchino 
Rossini in Santa Croce. It is the first time 


that the Pantheon of Italian glory has 
opened to a musician. 


Gurpo Braat, 





POLAND. 


Or the novels which have appeared within 
the last twelve months ‘The Affaire Dolenga,’ 
by J. Weyssenhoff, has been the greatest 
success. A high-minded and talented young 
engineer wins the love of the somewhat 
eccentric daughter of a prince, but conven- 
tional prejudices prove too strong and her 
happiness is sacrificed to them. The hero has 
no better success in his affaire—t.e., in his 
bold projects for laying down a network of 
new routes through certain desert tracts of 
country. The novel is interesting, its ten- 
dency is good, and there are a number of 
natural and lifelike characters in it. So- 
called ‘‘high life” is here depicted—as is 
not invariably the case—without caricature, 
although in a sharp and satirical light. It 
is, indeed, owing to the lack of initiative 
and proper intelligence shown by the repre- 
sentatives of this same “ high life,” to whom 
the engineer has confided his plane, that the 


-affaire miscarries and comes to nothing. 


The new novel by the gifted author K, 
Przerwa-Tetmajer, ‘Miss Mary,’ is hardly 
a successful compound of imagination and 
realism. A millionaire’s daughter, of Jewish 
descent, has fallen in love with a musician, 
but on the failure of his opera she refuses 
to be his wife and marries a ruined count 
instead. Her passion is roused once more 
when the composer, who has meanwhile 
passed through the torments of hell, at last 
makes himself renowned on both sides of 
the globe; but now he, in his turn, scorn- 
fully rejects her love. A. Krechowiecki, 
whose name has long been familiar in the 
field of historical romance, has in his two 
new novels, ‘ Fame’ and ‘ Fiat Lux,’ related 





episodes from different periods of our 
past history with great skill in form and a 
wealth of exciting incident. K. Glinski 
has likewise drawn upon history, not so much 
for the subject as for the colouring of 
his tale, ‘Mr. Philip of Konopie.’ The 
hero is a kind of Polish Don Quixote, 
a worthy gentleman who is perpetually 
bringing calamities upon himself by reason 
of his impossible ideals. The author has 
given a vivid account of his hero’s fortunes, 
and writes with individuality and humour. 
Student life in its most modern phases has 
been described by E. Paszkowski in his 
‘Nigh to Heaven,’ by S. Pytlinski in his 
‘Colleagues,’ and by T. Konczynski in 
his tale ‘On the Track of Melancholy ’— 
most successfully by the first-named writer. 
A young village schoolmistress, full of 
enthusiasm for the enlightenment of the 
people, is the heroine of J. Swierk’s novel, 
‘The Grey Yarn,’ which is distinguished by 
elevation of thought and a rare knowledge 
of country life. We have had two stories 
from §S. Krzywoszewski, ‘Evening Twi- 
light’ and ‘Mrs. Jula.’ The former de- 
scribes the social and racial conditions ef 
our own country; in the latter (which tells 
of a woman who betrays her husband) the 
scene is laid in Paris, but the characters 
are Poles. ‘The Art Worshippers,’ by K. 
Rojan, is, to speak strictly, merely a story 
of two architects, one of whom renounces 
the woman he loves and the fame he might 
win in favour of his friend, to whom he 
makes over his plan for an art-building. In 
M. Gawalewicz’s book of short stories, ‘On 
a Narrow Strip of Land,’ the desperate 
struggles of the Frisian fishermen against 
the fury of the sea are very powerfully 
described. The ‘English Aquarelles’ of 
M. Wierzbinski contain some graceful and 
delicately sketched silhouettes. G. Dani- 
lowski’s novel, ‘From Bygone Years,’ has 
drawn the attention of the critics to this 
new and talented author. Of the still 
increasing number of books written by 
women three may be mentioned—‘In the 
Toils,’ by W. Korotynska; ‘Soulless,’ by 
C. Walewska; and the collection of short 
stories by J. Baudouin de Courtenay. 

I begin the review of our lyric poetry 
with J. Kasprowicz’s song-cycle ‘The End 
of the World,’ the subject of which is the 
tragic conflict of a soul full of doubt and 
despair, yet at the same time deeply religious 
and longing ardently forfaith. Asa whole, 
these songs do not, perhaps, satisfy sesthetic 
taste, though in single passages one cannot 
but admire the feeling they display. L. 
Rydel’s ‘ Poems’ make a very different and 
most harmonious impression; genuine pearls 
of folk-song are to be found among them, 
and the writer charms one by the freshness of 
his inspiration, the simplicity of his images, 
and the truth of his sentiment. ‘Master 
Twardowski,’ a poem in ¢ersa rima, by L. 
Staff, dealing with a legendary wizard of 
the sixteenth century who has much in 
common with the German Faust, seems, on 
account of its subject, to be rather beyond 
the powers of this still very youthful author. 
Apart from numerous reminiscences of 
older and contemporary poets, the work 
suffers from prolixity and from an excess of 
natveté. Among the most recent productions 
of our lyric poets are also ‘Orfan,’ by 
©. Jellenta; ‘Dreams of Youth,’ by K, 
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Wojezynski; and ‘ The Strangers,’ by W. 
Wolski, This is also the place to notice 
J. Zulawski’s ‘Tales in Prose,’ which, by 
their elevation of thought and imagery of 
style, reach the level of true poetry, and 8. 
Przybyszewski’s ‘ Poems in Prose,’ in which 
we find, as is generally the case with this 
author, the strangest contradictions—morbid 
fancies side by side with passages of genuine 
beauty, pearls of price among worthless 
rubbish. A. Niemojewski has similarly 
employed a poetical prose in his ‘ Legends,’ 
a series of pictures from the life of Christ, 
chiefly of an idyllic nature, but coloured by 
a naturalistic scepticism. The author was 
ill advised when he presumed to set his own 
purely fanciful conjectures, formulated in a 
poem of mediocre merit, against the words 
of the Gospel aad the deeply rooted ideas of 
his countrymer. A literary scandal and 
the confiscation of the book by law are the 
result. 

Dramatic literature is, on the whole, not 
so richly represented as last year. Madame 
G. Zapolska has produced two new pieces 
for the stage. ‘The Man’ is very well 
constructed and interesting, but the 
cynicism of its subject-matter becomes 
in parts almost nauseating. ‘The Disci- 
plined Souls’ is one of the less valuable 
productions of this able author. S. Krzy- 
woszewski has in his first play, ‘The 
Gardener’s Daughter,’ shewn that the 
requisities of the stage are not unfamiliar 
to him, and that he understands his busi- 
ness well. ‘Mr. Pasek,’ by A. Belcikowski, 
performed on the celebration of the author’s 
fortieth year as a writer, was criticized by 
the press as an excellent comedy, full of 
humour and moral depth, and as an ad- 
mirable picture of the social life of the old 
Polish nobility. Mention must also be made 
of T. Konczynski’s drama, ‘ Kajetan Orug,’ 
Madame Meller’s ‘ Widow of Ephesus,’ and 
the farces ‘Our Sempstresses’ and ‘The 
Chimney-Sweeper,’ by Z. Przybylski and F. 
Domnik respectively. To the two admirable 
histories of Polish literature, by P. Chmie- 
lowski and by Count S. Tarnowski, which 
recently appeared, there has lately been added 
yet a third, by A. Briickner, professor in 
the University of Berlin, a Pole by birth. 
Valuable results of research and truly 
scholarly and acute observations are com- 
mended in this book by a lively and inter- 
esting style. The work, written as it is in 
German, will unquestionably do much to 
extend a knowledge of Polish literature in 
other countries ; it is shortly to appear in 
Polish also, revised and enlarged by the 
author. I can make only a passing refer- 
ence to J. Swiencicki’s ‘ History of Indian 
Literature’ and to I. Matuszewski’s ad- 
mirable esthetic study, ‘Slowacki and the 
New Art,’ in which a parallel is drawn 
between Romanticism and the modern move- 
ment. Apa BeEtcikowsk1. 


RUSSIA. 


In Russian society and Russian literature 
there has been observed for some time a 
mystic and religious movement. During 
the last year it exhibited itself with 
special force. A new society has been 
formed in Petersburg for religious and philo- 
sophic meetings. Anthony, the Metropolitan 
of Petersburg, and K. Pobiedonostsev, 





the Procurator of the Holy Synod, have 
taken part in its foundation. At these 
assemblies papers are read on religious and 
ecclesiastical questions, judgment is passed 
upon them, and opinions are uttered with a 
fyeedom rare in Russia. Ecclesiastics take 
part with laymen, who are chiefly authors. 
Vestments alternate with overcoats, and 
many ladies come. For the first time, after a 
rupture of two centuries, the literature of 
the layman has stretched out a hand to 
spiritual thought. For the first time 
problems have made their appearance, and 
questions have been discussed equally 
important to both. 

Among authors the most active part in 
the assemblies is taken by D. Merezhkovski, 
a conspicuous writer of poems and novels 
and a critic. He has stated his views in a 
lengthy critical study of Tolstoy and Dos- 
toievski, entitled ‘Christ and Antichrist in 
Russian Literature.’ The first part, which 
deals with Tolstoy and Dostoievski as writers, 
appeared last year; the second, on the re- 
ligion of the same two writers, was issued 
from the press only in March last. 

The influence of the ideas of Merezhkovski 
is seen in the new collection of stories by 
Zenaida Gippius, which makes the third 
volume of the Zransactions of the new society. 
The chief strength of Madame Gippius lies 
in her verses. Her creations are always 
bright and sharply outlined. Her stories 
are less significant. They are planned in 
an interesting way, and contain original 
thoughts and images, but she is lacking in 
that special gift which alone makes the true 
writer of tales. 

In close connexion with the religious and 
philosophical assemblies is N. Minski, who 
has published the beginning of his ‘ Philo- 
sophic Dialogues’ in the magazine the World 
of Art. Between philosophy and religion, 
according to his definition, the connexion is 
as close as between stalk and flower. While 
speaking of the new religious movement, 
I must not forget V. Rozanov. Besides 
frequent feuilletons in Novoe Vremya, he 
occasionally ventures into the world of 
belles-lettres. In the story ‘ The Troubled 
Night,’ in the almanac ‘ Northern Flowers’ 
for 1902, we have a curious account of two 
dreams. 

The last novel of P. Boborykin is also 
devoted to the artistic representation and 
criticism of the new religious movement. It 
is entitled ‘The Confessors.’ The author 
styles the movement the esthetic inquiry 
after God. ‘‘ Do you not notice,” he says, by 
the mouth of one of his characters, ‘‘ that 
for some years a crusade has been directed 
against knowledge, and at the same time, 
both in the West and among ourselves, 
clericals, disguised Jesuits from the Sor- 
bonne and other High Schools, proclaim the 
bankruptcy of science?’’ In this novel, 
besides the highest circles of society, the 
Moscow Old Believers are represented, village 
sectarians, Stundists, &c., with their religious 
services. Unfortunately, some of the per- 
sons introduced are not types, but easily 
recognized portraits of living people. 

From a point of view altogether different 
Andrei Biely laughs at the new tendency in 
a little book which he has entitled ‘ Sym- 
phony.’ It is the first attempt of a young 
writer, but produces the impression of the 
work of a man who has lived through a good 








deal. It contains no youthful hopes, but 
much sarcasm. A. Biely is a mystic, and 
has been attracted by the religious move- 
ment of his time; he directs his ridicule 
against his own ideals. The book is written 
in an unusual form—poetical prose like that 
of the Bible. 

Leonid Andreev has had the greatest 
success in belles-lettres, strictly so called. His 
first volume of tales was sold off in a few 
weeks. He has remained in the funda- 
mental form of his productions true to 
tradition—i.e., he is completely accessible to 
the ordinary reader, but at the same time, in 
some of his methods and moods, he is near 
to the ‘“‘new poetry.” He possesses the 
talents of a raconteur, and may be expected 
in the future to find out an independent 
path. The best story by L. Andreev is the 
‘ Abyss.’ 

With the success of the book of L. 
Andreev can alone be compared that of the 
books of Maxim Gorky, which are now sold 
by tens of thousands. He has published 
the fifth volume of his works, and in this 
have appeared the conclusion of his novel 
‘The Trio’ and his drama ‘ The Bourgeois,’ 
which was played at Petersburg with great 
success. In this play a bourgeois family in 
easy circumstances is living in a little town. 
The children have been educated—the son is 
a student, the daughter a teacher ; and mis- 
understandings arise between the parents 
and the children. The subject is not new, 
and was a little while ago employed by 
Hauptmann in ‘The Solitary People.’ In 
its methods ‘The Bourgeois’ resembles the 
plays of Hauptmann—for example, his 
‘ Festival of Reconciliation ’—and also those 
of Chekhov. The great talent of Gorky, his 
power to draw strong characters, has 
hardly found any realization in his drama. 
Gorky has succeeded in representing an 
honest drunkard, who has preserved in the 
depths of his degradation the divine spark. 
But this is the customary type in Russian 
literature, drawn excellently by Ostrovski 
in Liubim Tortsov, and by Dostoievski in 
Marmeladov. Gorky has embodied him in 
the character of Perchikhin. He is an old 
man, continually drunk, who sells singing- 
birds and is devoted heart and soul to his 
trade. 
In 


the current year the tales of 
Gorbunov, who died recently, have been col- 
lected. Gorbunov was very popular during 


his life asa raconteur. He possessed great 
powers of mimicry and a wonderful skill in 
hitting off the peculiarities of the person 
he wished to represent. His stories were 
living paintings of various phases of 
Russian life. But in print they lost a con- 
siderable part of their charm. They 
appeared simultaneously in two issues— 
as ‘Works,’ under the editorship of A. 
Koni, the Academician, who added a 
preface, and as ‘Echoes of Tales,’ 
under the editorship of Count Sheremetiev. 
The type of General Ditiatin created by 
Gorbunov made a great sensation. He is 
an official who has imbibed into his 
system the conditions of Russia before 
the reforms of Alexander II. Under the 
form of the old man’s grumblings Gorbunov 
loved to introduce speeches on various fes- 
tive occasions, and, by reducing to an 
absurdity the ideas of people like Ditiatin, 
he contrived to turn them into ridicule, 
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I need particularize only a very few of the 
long series of stories. A writer who hides 
himself under the nom de guerre of the 
“ Stroller’ has issued a first collection of 
verses and tales which is not wanting in 
individuality and power. D. Merezhkovski 
has printed the stories which he wrote a 
long time ago on Italian life, under the 
general title ‘Love stronger than Death.’ 
Collections of tales have been issued by 
I. Bunin, N. Teleshov, V. Mikheev, and 
T. Tistchenko. On the stage the following 
pieces have been successful : ‘ The Children 
of Vaniontin,’ by S. Naidenov; ‘ Under the 
Wheel,’ by L. Zhdanov; ‘ Deprived of 
Rights,’ by I. Potapenko; and ‘ Mis- 
fortune,’ by Platon. They are all common- 
place productions. 

I must give the first place in poetry to 
‘Songs from the Nook,’ by K. Sluchevski. 
He is one of the most remarkable Russian 
poets. He has now been writing for almost 
half a century, but till lately he had not 
secured the fame he deserves. The great 
public knows Sluchevski by name only, but 
he is surrounded with the affectionate regard 
of his friends and all poets. If in Russia a 
plébiscite were taken among poets, as it is in 
France, Sluchevski would certainly receive 
the greatest number of votes. ‘‘ The Nook” 
is the name of the poet’s estate, where he 
spends his summer holidays. The verses 


collected under the title ‘Songs from the 
Nook’ are written for the most part on the 
trivial things of life, on subjects of every- 
day discussion, domestic occurrences and 
meetings. But Sluchevski understands how 
to approach every question from an un- 
expected side; he can make every subject 


new, and illuminate it with the glow of 
poetry. His poems are full of thought. 
Unfortunately, his versification is not always 
beautiful; the singer sometimes is careless, 
and even lacksform. Ineach of his verses there 
is the seed of a poetical flower, but it does 
not always blossom. But the shapelessness 
of the verses of Sluchevski is like that of a 
cactus, it is individual and completely dif- 
ferent from the commonplace. 

The admirers of 8. Nadson, a poet who 
died very young fifteen years ago, have 
published a collection of the rough drafts 
of his verses and his unfinished poems, 
‘Songs not Sung to the End.’ The 
poetry of Nadson continues up to the pre- 
sent time to have a noisy success, and 
thousands of copies of his volume have been 
sold. This success has caused perplexity 
in many, and even dissatisfaction, inasmuch 
as the talent of Nadson, although genuine, 
was not profound, and he is far behind a 
whole series of poetical rivals who have 
remained almost unnoticed. One critic 
wittily compared this success with that of 
the novels of Jules Verne and Mayne Reid. 
Nadson is a writer for a certain period of 
life. His ideas are primitive, his moods are 
simple and interpenetrated with a sorrow 
which is infectious. He grieves that evil is 
too powerful, and invites you to sympathize 
with all unhappy people. His new book 
adds nothing to these motifs. P. Weinberg 
has published a volume of his poems on the 
jubilee of his literary career. His verses 
are neither original nor interesting. He is 
rather a translator and a humourist, having 
written under the vulgar nom de guerre of a 
“ Heine from Tambov.” The verses of the 





late P. Schumacher have been collected for 
the first time. He was the author of a 
series of witty jests and parodies. He had 
made himself complete master of the speech 
of the Russian common man, although he 
was not a Russian by birth. A. Meisner, 
D. Ratgaus, and Prince Tsertelev have pub- 
lished volumes of poems. These writers 
have long been before the public. They 
are not without talent, but lack an individual 
note. 

A. Kursinski and E. Varzhenevskaya are 
somewhat more independent and also 
younger. Each has published a volume of 
poetry. 8S. Rafailovski has made his début 
with some poems; there is talent in his 
book. The followers of the ‘new art” 
have also collected their verses in the second 
part of ‘Northern Flowers,’ in which C. 
Balmont, Z. Gippius, M. Lokhvitskaya, 
Th. Sologub, Y. Baltrushaitis, and others 
take part. 

In the department of translations no great 
works have been undertaken. C. Balmont 
has published the second volume of his 
renderings from the Spanish of Calderon, 
with full introductory essays and notes. 
The work of Balmont furnishes the first 
artistic translation of Calderon in Russia. 
Under his editorship has also appeared a 
collection of the dramas of Sudermann. D. 
Merezhkovski has issued, in separate parts, 
his translation of Greek tragedies. In these 
there is poetry, and the verse is harmonious, 
but they are far from literal, and some- 
times completely disfigure the meaning of 
the original; they are in iambics of five 
feet. Such translations of Greek tragedies 
are not able enough to satisfy the wants of 
Russian literature. A poet, who is con- 
cealed under the initials K. R., has pub- 
lished the second and third volumes of his 
translation of ‘Hamlet,’ which includes essays 
on Hamlet and the actors who have played 
the part ; the book shows the great learning 
of the translator. Some versions from the 
Polish writer Przibyezewski have appeared ; 
V. Sablin has investigated the novelties of 
Western literature (especially in the drama) 
very carefully in his edition of ‘The 
Red Cock’ of Hauptmann, ‘Es lebe das 
Leben’ by Sudermann, and the works of 
G. Tetmayer. The translation of the ‘ Un- 
divine Comedy’ of Z. Krasinski made some 
noise. The version was made by the con- 
sent of the Russian censorship from the 
original printed in Russia; another transla- 
tion of the same drama was printed earlier 
in the Russian Messenger. The drama itself 
was directed against the Polish revolution- 
aries. In spite of this fact the new trans- 
lation was confiscated and destroyed by 
order of the late minister Sipiaguin, and 
the censor who allowed its publication very 
nearly lost his post. 

As a preface to a translated novel of F. 
Polenz a new essay by Tolstoy has appeared. 
He complains of the deterioration in taste 
and common sense among readers. ‘In 
Russian poetry,” writes Tolstoy, ‘after 
Pushkin, Lermontov, and Tiutchev, fame 
went first to the very dubious poets, 
Maikov, Polonski, and Fet; then to Nekrasov, 
who was absolutely wanting in poetic talent; 
then to the tasteless and prosaic poet, Alexis 
Tolstoy ; then to the monotonous and weak 
Nadson, and after him to the completely 
talentless Apukhtin.” 





As regards history, the jubilee was cele- 
brated of the literary activity of P. Bar- 
teniev, the editor of the historical magazine 
Russian Archives, which has been issued 
for forty years. The Russian Archives is a 
treasury of all sorts of memoirs, letters of 
prominent persons, and official documents ; 
no one occupying himself with Russian his- 
tory or the history of Russian literature can 
dispense with the information contained in 
this magazine. P. Barteniev is as much a 
publisher of historical materials by vocation 
as men are journalists by vocation or born 
poets. He has a special gift for selecting 
from a heap of private letters, from thick 
pamphlets of notes taken by individuals, 
everything valuable and curious. Barteniev 
introduces his own personality into his 
magazine. By little prefaces, frequently of 
only a few lines, by two or three words added 
at the end, and a network of apparently in- 
significant interlinear remarks, he illustrates 
the documents published by him from his 
point of view. Possessing as he does an 
astonishing knowledge of Russian social life 
at the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries, he supplies what 
is not altogether told in the memoirs, cor- 
rects mistakes, and furnishes new and valu- 
able details. As he considers that he has to 
publish a great deal prematurely, Barteniev 
often is contented with an allusion, which 
will be intelligible to the coming investi- 
gator of the question. 

Not one of the historical works which 
have appeared in the year under review 
can be called especially prominent, but 
some curious and useful publications have 
appeared. Under the editorship of V. Bil- 
basov have been published twovolumes of the 
‘ Archives of the Counts Mordvinov.’ They 
contain many important documents on naval 
affairs and the person of Count N. 8. Mord- 
vinov, one of the most original characters ut 
the time of AlexanderI. In the words of 
Pushkin, Mordvinov contained in himself 
the whole Russian opposition. He pos- 
sessed a quick wit and bold views, and 
did not fear to express them to the emperor 
himself. The General Staff has published the 
second volume of its collection of documents 
relating to the war of 1812 (‘The War of 
the Fatherland,’ edited by Mishlaevski). 
The papers now published refer to the year 
1811, and show how carefully Russia pre- 
pared herself for the inevitable war. In 
the Russian Antiquary have been printed 
curious details of the fall of Speranski, the 
well-known minister of Alexander I.; many 
persons of the time appear here in a com- 
pletely unexpected light. There is a great 
deal that is new in the ‘Recollections’ of 
8. Volkonski, who shared in the insurrection 
of the Dekabrists in the year 1825, in which 
all the young men of the highest society 
were mixed up. Volkonski had relations 
with all the prominent people of his time, 
even with the emperor himself. ‘The 
Recollections’ of the historian K. N. 
Bestuzhev-Riumin relate to the recent past ; 
they are carried down to the year 1860. 
Bestuzhev - Riumin, who was alternately 
considered a Zapadnik (Western) and a 
Slavophile, was well acquainted with these 
two tendencies, which, at that time, divided 
all Russian society. Princess Trubetskaya 
has published materials for the biography 
of Prince VY. Cherkasski, a conspicuous 
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labourer for the emancipation of the serfs. 
The bicentenary of the foundation of Peters- 
burg did not produce any valuable works 
on the history of the third capital of Russia. 
The compilation of N. Bozherianov, ‘The 
Nevski Prospekt,’ alone appeared; it was 
more interesting on account of its engrav- 
ings than the text. 

Russia celebrated in the current year the 
jubilees of two of her classical authors, N. 
Gogol and V. Zhukovski. Fifty years had 
passed since their deaths (they both died in 
1852). This period is very important in 
Russia, since only after fifty years the right 
to literary property ceases ; up to that time 
the works of a decased author are published 
only by his heirs, for the most part very 
incompletely, and at a very high price. When 
a half-century has elapsed after his death 
the writer’s work in Russia becomes the 
property of his nation. The works of Gogol, 
however, constitute in this respect an excep- 
tion. These were published at an earlier 

eriod with a care and fulness rare in 

ussia, and with a supervision of all the 
variants by N. Tikhonravov and Y. Shenrok 
(tenth edition of Gogol). The new editors 
have been able to rival their predecessors 
only in cheapness. As regards Zhukovski, 
the first complete and really scholarly 
edition of his works has only just been 
begun by Prof. A. Arkhangelski in connexion 
with the journal NViva. 

At the jubilee there appeared also a new 
edition of the letters of Gogol, superintended 
by V. Shenrok. This is a very valuable 
production. The editor has again compared 
almost all the letters with the originals, 
filled in several gars, and printed many 
letters for the first time. Letters of Gogol 
and Zhukovski which had never been pub- 
lished before have appeared in the Russian 
Antiquary and the Russian Archives. In 
the Russian Antiquary, also for the first 
time, the diary of Zhukovski has been pub- 
lished in its entirety. In the Historical Mes- 
senger some unpublished things by Gogol 
have been printed, found on pieces of 
manuscript which he had torn up. The 
same magazine has had the recollections of 
Gogol by Liubich-Romanovich, his fellow- 
pupil at the Lyceum. The author repre- 
sents Gogol the schoolboy in the most 
unattractive light; his comrades used to 
make fun of him and disliked him. Gogol 
proudly retired into himself and said: 
‘You cannot insult me, but if I insult any 
one of you, you will feel it.” One most 
curious book on Gogol is that by G. Man- 
delshtam, a professor of the University of 
Helsingfors, ‘On the Style of Gogol.’ Man- 
delshtam was a pupil of Potebnya, the clever 
philologist. He surveys the productions of 
Gogol not from the general view, which 
yields very varying results, but by 
studying the very elements of his com- 
positions, epithets, and the arrangement of 
sentences. 

The jubilees of Gogol and Zhukovski 
engrossed almost all the available strength 
of the historians of literature, and very few 
works have appeared which had to do with 
other periods and other writers. V. Zavitne- 
vich undertook a large biography of A. S. 
Khomiakov, the most prominent and the 
most gifted of the Slavophiles, poet, philo- 
sopher, divine, philologist, and mechanician. 
N. Barsukov has continued his even more 





extensive biography of the historian M. 
Pogodin, which has reached already the 
sixteenth volume: in it a whole series of 
documents are printed for the first time. 
As a contribution to the history of Russian 
art there has appeared the publication of 
8. Diaguilev on D. Levitzki (‘ Russian Paint- 
ing in the Eighteenth Century,’ vol. i.). 
This, besides an essay on the works of 
Levitzki and his biography, includes copies 
of his pictures exactly reproduced. D. 
Treniev has published copies of the newly 
found zkons of Simon Ushakov, the Russian 
Raphael of the seventeenth century. 

Russian literature has experienced in the 
current year some considerable losses. Gleb 
Uspenski has died. In a literary sense he 
died some time ago, as during the last years 
of his life he suffered from a mental disease. 
Gleb Uspenski was a narodnik—i.e., he took 
for his subjects the common people, the 
mushiks. He was the most talented 
of the group of authors to which he 
belonged, and had a great success in 
his time. But his aim at being tendensiis, 
as the Germans say, and his wish to propa- 
gate certain ideas, impeded the freedom of 
his creative power. He subordinated his 
talent to abstract principles, and stifled the 
artist to become the citizen. At the same 
time as Uspenski another narodnik died, of 
much less significance, F. Nefedov. Among 
the writers of belles-lettres has also died 
G. Machtet, highly esteemed in some 
circles. Machtet had many readers, but his 
tales produce a disagreeable impression by 
their excessively methodical and artificial 
style. The best of them are his frank 
descriptions of Siberian life, with which he 
made his literary début. 

Of historians, N. Shilder is dead. He is 
especially known by his history of Alex- 
ander I., in four huge volumes. But this 
vast work was only a small portion of the 
labour planned by Shilder for the premium 
given by Arakcheev. Arakcheev was the 
favourite of Alexander I., and he left a fund 
which in 1925, when it will have increased 
to 1,000,000 roubles, is to be given to the 
author of the best ‘ History of Alexander 
I” The work of Shilder shows great 
familiarity with the material contained in 
the archives. Shilder, contrary to the con- 
temporary tendencies of historical scholar- 
ship, assigns in his history too much import- 
ance to persons. All his works are of a bio- 
graphical character, but for all that he has 
not a true power of psychological analysis, 
which is especially felt in the biography of 
such an enigmatical person as the Emperor 
Alexander I., who was with some reason 
called by Pushkin a harlequin. Besides 
the history of Alexander I., Shilder wrote a 
sketch of the reign of Paul and began a 
sketch of that of Nicholas I. The educa- 
tional authority and publicist, 8. Rachinski, 
has also died; he was very popular in 
Russia. His last essay, ‘Absit Omen,’ was 
directed against the changes in the system 
of classical education in Russia. For 
myself, a much more grievous loss has 
been the death of the young poet Ivan 
Konevski, of which, however, little notice 
was taken. He was drowned in the summer 
of last year in Livonia. He was still a 
student at the university; his name first 
appeared in print in 1899. 

As regards Russian journalists no notable 





changes have occurred. A new paper has 
been founded at Kharkov, Peaceful Labour, 
but it has not as yet assumed any definite 
character. The Russian Messenger, one of 
the oldest Russian magazines, has had a 
temporary “ngees put to its career, but 
will probably come out under new editor- 
ship. M. Menshikov has begun to publish 
his organ, Letters to Neighbours, and occu- 
pies the whole journal with his own essays, 
S. Sharapov edits a similar journal under 
the form of periodical miscellanies. Such 
publications as these are significant only 
when the publishers have altogether ex- 
ceptional vigour and talents, as was the 
case with Dostoievski, who published An 
Author’s Diary, but in the present instance 
this talent cannot be said to exist. The 
coarse squib of M. Amfiteatrov, in which 
he attacked the imperial family, made a 
great deal of noise. The author was 
sent to Siberia, and the gazette which 
published his feuilleton, Russia, the most 
widely circulated after the Novoe Vremya, 
was brought abruptly to an end. 
Vaterm Brivsov. 





SPAIN. 


Tue period covered by the last twelve 
months has been marked by a visible 
decline, in comparison with preceding years, 
in the number of literary and _ historical 
works produced, more especially of the 
latter. Perhaps the political and_ social 
questions which deeply occupy our educated 
classes and distract their attention may be 
the cause of this; and possibly the death 
or exhaustion of many of our veteran and 
most eminent writers, whose places have 
not yet been supplied in all respects by the 
younger generation, may also have contri- 
buted to it. Besides, the great number of 
magazines and reviews may have some- 
thing to do with it, as their contributors are 
drawn off from other undertakings in order 
to fill their pages. At any rate, the fact is 
certain, and is coincident with the appear- 
ance of a great number of translations, 
not always good, and mostly of novels. 

In the field of history there are few 
novelties of importaace, although these are 
of real value. Bui I must notice the con- 
tinuation of some works of great extent, 
the first volumes of which have been men- 
tioned in my previous articles. For example, 
in the matter of sources, the basis of all 
history, I may call attention to two volumes 
of ‘Cortes de los Antiguos Reinos de 
Aragén y Valencia y Principado de Cata- 
luiia,’ brought out by the Academy of 
History. They form vols. iv. and v. of the 
series and comprehend the acts of the Catalan 
Cortes for the years 1377 to 1410, a period 
of great interest in the legislation and par- 
liamentary history of that region. On the 
other hand, of the collection of ‘ Actas 
de las Cortes de Castilla’ the twentieth 
volume has been published, formed of 
documents of the years 1602 to 1604, 
an epoch in which the signal decay of 
that institution as a factor in politics 
imparts greater value to its documents, 
in view of the vague way in which it is 
usual to speak of its existence and functions 
in the years that preceded its total extinc- 
tion by the queen-guardian of Charles II. 
The documents relating to the Company of 
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Jesus will always possess for historians a 
special attraction, alike for the defenders of 
the work of Ignatius Loyola and for those 
who attack it. It is, therefore, right to 
draw attention to the continuation of the 
‘Monumenta Societatis Jesu’ with ‘ Epis- 
tole P. Nadal,’ ‘Epistole Mixt,’ and 
‘Monumenta Peedagogica,’ although none 
of them has been completed. Deserving of 
mention as well is the reprint of vol. x. of 
the celebrated ‘Espaiia Sagrada,’ relating 
to the churches which in ancient times were 
suffragans of Seville. It is well known that 
in the most useful collection of P. Florez 
there are some other volumes out of print, 
and it would be advisable to reprint them in 
their integrity. 

To the group of works in course of pub- 
lication belong the twelfth volume of the 
‘Guerra dela Independencia,’ by Seiior Gomez 
Arteche; the third of the ‘ Historia Genea- 
logica y Herdldica de la Monarquia 
Espaiiola,’ by Seiior Bethencourt ; the fourth 
of the ‘Historia de la S. A. M. Iglesia de 
Santiago de Compostela,’ by Seiior Lopez 
Ferreiro; and the seventh of the ‘ Armada 
Espaiiola’ (1759 to 1788) of Seiior Fer- 
nandez Duro. To the respective merits of 
all of these I have drawn the attention of 
your readers on previous occasions. 

New books belonging to general history 
are far from numerous. In the first line 
should figure the excellent monograph by 
Senor Vives on ‘ La Moneda Castellana,’ as 
it not only rectifies errors made with respect 
to our numismatic and economic annals, but 
supplies as well numerous notices hitherto 
unpublished, the results of his personal 
research. Seiior Blazquez in a brief essay 


on the ‘ Via Romana de Tanger 4 Cartago’ 
furnishes data for the solution of the 
question of the Roman mile, which, in his 
judgment, was not a uniform measure, and 
the results of his study appear to confirm 


this view of the matter. The epoch of the 
Austrias—which has been closely examined 
by various writers, yet still presents a 
few obscure poiuts or questions that have 
not been elucidated—has been the topic of 
three books of very different character. One 
of them is from the pen of Seiior Barado, 
a specialist in military history and more 
especially in all that concerns our wars in 
the Low Countries, and is styled ‘ Don Juan 
de Austria en Flandes.’ The second fills two 
volumes, and is a treatise by Seiior Boronat 
on ‘ Los Moriscos Espaiioles y su Expulsion.’ 
It has been praised, whether justly or not 
I cannot say, as I have not had the oppor- 
tunity of reading it. The third is an address 
delivered before the Academy by Seiior 
Francisco Silvela upon the ‘ Matrimonios de 
Espaiia y Francia en 1615,’ a dissertation 
rather political than historical, in which the 
writer, as his habit is, takes facts already 
known as the foundation of an explanation, 
from his point of view, of the course of 
Spanish politics. More value attaches to the 
monograph of Seiior Danvila upon ‘ Luisa 
de Orleans y Luis I.’ . The author is not 
merely fortunate as an investigator, but also 
is an excellent writer in whom are combined 
some of the qualities that usually make such 
pleasant reading of the works of French 
historians. 

The annals of America are represented 
only by two works: one a volume of the 
collection of ‘Libros Raros y Curiosos,’ 





which contains the ‘Infortunios de Alonso 
Ramirez,’ described by Sigiienza, and the 
‘ Relacion de la América Septentrional’ of 
Father Hennepin, and the other a ‘ Historia 
de las Misiones de la Compaiiia de Jesus en 
el Maraiion Espaiiol’ (1637-1767), written 
by Father Chantre. 

Military history has been enriched by the 
publication of the first volume of an ‘ His- 
toria Maritima Militar de Espaiia,’ in which 
Seiior Navarrete condenses discreetly, and 
on a good plan, the results of modern in- 
vestigations as well as of the classical 
authorities on the subject—Navarrete, for 
instance, Capmany, and others—and by an 
‘Icono-biografia del generalato espaiiol,’ by 
Seiior Carrasco, which is recommended by 
the novelty of certain of its biographies and 
by the moderation and gracefulness with 
which some of the memoirs of well-known 
men are put together. The two volumes of 
‘Recuerdos de un diplomatico’ which Seiior 
Conte has brought out are interesting, 
although they are slight and contain no im- 
portant revelations. Finally, in competition 
for a prize offered by the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences there have appeared 
two biographies of Don Antonio Canovas 
del Castillo: the one, which obtained the 
award, by Seiior Pons, and the other, which 
gained a proxime accessit, by Seior 
Lara. The character of Cdnovas del 
Castillo is certainly most interesting to an 
historian. He was a genuine representative 
of the Bourbon restoration, and also of the 
strange and deplorable pessimism which, by 
paralyzing the arms of many men of ability, 
was the cause of almost all our disasters 
during the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. But the time has not yet come for 
panegyrists, even of the utmost honesty of 
purpose, to extol his career in eulogistic 
phrases. 

Several causes contribute to make the 
number of books devoted to local and 
provincial history relatively large, and at 
times superior to the writings’ concerned 
with general history. In the first place, 
the former is less known, and tempts in- 
vestigators with many discoveries and 
novelties ; in the second, the love of what 
we Spaniards call ‘patria chica,” or the 
native place, incites not a few—it must be 
confessed not always those equipped for the 
study—and stirs up popular historical 
societies to bear the cost of books of more 
or less importance. In short, the political 
movement in favour of ‘“ regionalismo,” 
which for some years has been growing in 
importance, also contributes to the increase 
of this literature, although not so much so 
as might be supposed. Certainly attention 
should be directed to the fact that the 
strongest of the local movements, ‘‘ El Cata- 
lanismo,” possessing in a large measure 
an historical basis, has not provoked 
among its adversaries historical study 
sufficient to dissipate the pretensions and 
complaints put forward in support of 
the separatist policy. The superficial 
essays which for years past the Lspaiia 
Regional has published, and the books of 
Sejiores Torras and Romanf, do not suffice 
for the purpose, and the general public 
continues to hear a number of proofs 
vaguely alleged, many of which certainly 
seem to be not too securely founded. 
However this may be, the devotees of 





regional and local history continue to 
enrich this branch of literature by pub- 
lishing monographs which continue slowly 
toincrease. Among theseI may enumerate, 
because of its bearing on Catalonia, the 
ninth volume of the ‘Colleccid de Docu- 
ments inedits del Arxiu Municipal’ of 
Barcelona, which embraces notices of the 
years 1609 to 1619, and the seventh 
volume of the ‘Memorias de la Academia 
de Buenas Letras,’ in which are to be found 
four excellent studies: one by Senor Bofarull, 
upon the ‘Antigua Marina Catalana,’ an 
amplification of the well-known work of 
Capmany; a second on ‘Don Jaime de 
Aragon,’ by Seiior Jiménez, which corrects 
several errors regarding that celebrated 
personage, while ‘Un Bandolero Feudal,’ 
from the pen of Seiior Maspons, supplies 
an interesting picture of arbitrary signorial 
conduct in the Middle Ages; and an essay 
on ‘ La Herdaldica en la Filigrana del Papel,’ 
by the same Seiior Bofarull whom I have 
just mentioned. In all respects more re- 
markable—alike for the novelty of its facts, 
the weightiness of its theme, and the his- 
torical importance of its conclusions — is 
the academic dissertation in which Seiior 
Hinojosa traces the history of the villeins 
of Catalonia, styled ‘Origen y Vicisitudes 
de la pagesia de remensa en Cataluiia.’ 
The subject had been previously handled 
by Prof. Piskorski, of the Univer- 
sity of Kieff, who consulted many 
Catalan documents; but Seiior Hinojosa 
surpasses all his predecessors in knowledge 
of the sources, and so far as his theme has 
to do with history may be said to have 
exhausted the subject. Thanks to his 
investigations, the legal condition of the 
pagesos is definitely ascertained, as -well as 
the import of the celebrated sentence of 
Guadalupe and the: value of the disputed 
‘‘ jus primee noctis,” the legal existence of 
which in Catalonia was maintained by 
Pujades, Schmidt, Cardenas, and other 
authorities. The theory of Seiior Hinojosa, 
whose paper was read before the Academia 
de Buenas Letras, was confirmed by the 
learned Sefior Carreras y Candi, who 
supplies many curious facts relating to 
the servile classes and the ‘ malos usos.”’ 
In the same department of juridical history 
the monograph of Seiior Chabas, ‘ Génesis 
del derecho foral de Valencia,’ is especially 
remarkable, as for the first time it settles 
critically the question of the origin and 
significance of the fueros of Valencia, which 
have hitherto been talked of with consider- 
able vagueness. 

In regard to the Balearic Islands there 
are two volumes of merit: ‘ La conquista de 
Menorca en 1287,’ by Seiior Parpal, who 
has sifted the matter thoroughly, and 
‘Mallorca durante la Primera Revolucion 
(1808-14),’ by Seiior Oliver, who adopts 
the methods of Taine, and describes with 
signal ability the international history of 
the capital of the Baleares during those 
years, bringing to bear most curious facts 
that throw light upon the struggle of ideas, 
upon the celebrated episode of the French 
prisoners in the island of Cabrera, and the 
social modifications introduced at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. 

The juridical history of Guiptizcoa can 
boast of a fundamental work which fills up 
many gaps and settles several points 
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uncertain up to now. It is the treatise by 
Don Pablo de Gorosdbel, and fills five 
volumes, while an additional one by Seiior 
Echegaray forms an appendix, and furnishes 
notices of philological questions, of litera- 
ture, the drama, and manners, besides a 
sketch of provincial administration since 
the passing of the laws of 1868. To the 
same province are devoted the two volumes 
of the ‘ Nobiliario de los Palacios, Casas, 
Solares y Linajes nobles de Guipizcoa,’ by 
Lizaso, and a collection of short studies, 
‘De mi Pais,’ by the above - mentioned 
Seiior Echegaray. 

Omitting various other monographs, for 
lack of space to notice them in detail, I may 
draw the attention of your readers to the 
address read before the Academy by Seiior 
Lopez de Ayala regarding ‘Toledo en la 
época de las Comunidades,’ a discourse full 
of notices of economic and artistic history; a 
‘Diario Turolense de la primera mitad del 
Siglo XVI.,’ published by Seiior Llabrés ; 
a description, historical and picturesque, of 
Asturias, by Senores Canella and Bellmunt, 
remarkable for its many excellent illustra- 
tions ; and especially the conscientious study 
by Seiior Torres Campos of the ‘ Caracter 
de la Conquista y Colonizacion de las Islas 
Canarias,’ which vindicates the Spaniards 
from the imputations of cruelty which par- 
tially instructed authors have introduced 
into their writings, and which have hitherto 
passed for eorrect. 

The literary history of my country has 
been enriched by various reprints of old 
works; a copious bibliography relating to 
Jovellanos, ‘Inventario de un Jovellanista,’ 
by Seiior Somoza; and various works relat- 
ing to our ancient drama, especially three 
important volumes from the pen of Seiior 
Cotarelo upon ‘ Juan del Encina,’ ‘ Lope de 
Rueda,’ and the ‘Teatro anterior 4 Lope 
de Vega,’ besides one compiled by Seiior 
Pérez Pastor, ‘Nuevos Datos acerca del 
Histrionismo Espaiiol en los Siglos XVI. y 
XVII.’ Seiior Cotarelo has also brought 
out a collection of articles under the 
title of ‘Estudios de Historia Literaria,’ 
of which the most noteworthy is that devoted 
to the celebrated but apocryphal ‘Querellas’ 
of Alfonso X. The literature that gathers 
round Cervantes has been augmented by a 
volume from the pen of Seiior Asensio, 
already well known in this branch of letters, 
‘Cervantes y sus Obras,’ and an inquiry 
regarding ‘ El Loaysa de ‘‘El Celoso Extre- 
meiio,”’ in which Seiior Rodriguez Marin 
endeavours to identify with a real personage 
4 character presented by Cervantes in his 
tale. 

Although far from large, the group of 
books relating to the history of philosophy 
deserves some notice, because there figure 
in it the writings of Ramon Lull, printed 
in conformity with the original texts, and 
accompanied by notes and variants by Senor 
Rosell6, and a translation into Castillian of 
‘La Fuente de la Vida’ of Aben-Cebrol, as 
well as a reprint of the philosophical works 
of Campoamor, which form the first volume 
of his ‘Obras Completas.’ I have also to 
mention an admirable study of Seiior Asin 
upon ‘Algazel.’ His object has been to 


explore thoroughly the doctrines of the Arab 
philosopher, and prove his marked influence 
on the writings of Ramon Lull, Ramon 
To the 


arti, and St. Thomas Aquinas. 








field of sociology belongs the noteworthy 
monograph of Seiiores Bernaldo de Quirés 
y Lianas Aguilaniedo upon ‘La Mala 
Vida en Madrid,’ and to that of politics the 
collection ‘A Punta de Pluma’ of Seiior 
Calderon, one of the purest and most intelli- 
gent writers of Castillian prose. 

Considerable contributions have been 
made to the literature of art in the fol- 
lowing publications: ‘Estudios Historicés 
Artisticos principalmente relativos 4 Val- 
ladolid,’ by Seiior Marti, a large volume 
with many illustrations ; two volumes upon 
‘Hierros Artisticos,’ containing two hundred 
plates, by Seiior Labarta; a most important 
work by the Conde de Valencia de San Juan 
devoted to ‘Armas y Tapices de la Corona 
de Espaiia’; a treatise by Sefior Herrera on 
‘ Medallas de los Gobernadores de los Paises 
Bajos en el Reinado de Felipe II.’ ; ‘ Escil- 
tura Romanica en Espaiia,’ and ‘ Instru- 
mentos Misicos en las miniaturas de los 
Codices Espaiioles,’ by Seiior Serrano Fatigati; 
a monograph upon the ‘ Monasterio de San 
Llorens del Munt,’ by Senior Rogent ; and an 
excellent manual of ‘ Organografia musical 
antigua espaiiola,’ by Senor Pedrell. 

In belles-lettres two facts are observable : 
the return of our authors to the cultivation of 
the story, from which they have been inclined 
to hold aloof of recent years, and the invasion 
of Castillian poetry by ‘‘ Modernity.” The 
complete list of tales published, even of those 
thatarenotdevoid of merit, would bevery long. 
I shall consequently limit myself to enume- 
rating those which are of conspicuous merit. 
Apart from the collections of tales already 
familiar by Alas (‘El gallo de Sdcrates’), 
Emilia Pardo(‘Cuentosde Navidady Reyes’), 
and other masters of recognized celebrity, I 
may put first the works of a new author, 
Seiior Baroja, entitled ‘ Aventuras, Inventos 
y Mistificaciones de Silvestre Paradox’ and 
‘Camino de perfeccion,’ which are recom- 
mendable in every sense, and reveal an 
original writer, ingenious, cultivated, and 
possessed by a deep feeling for poetry. 
Another young writer possessed of artistic 
talent, although repellent to many readers, 
owing to the scabrous nature of the subjects 
he has selected, is Senor Valle Inclin. He 
has given us a new story of love in his 
‘Sonata de Otoiio.’ Seiior Blasco Ibaiiez, 
whose stories of Valencian manners have 
been justly praised, has now attempted an 
historical story in ‘Sdnnica la Cortesana,’ a 
tale noteworthy for its description of the 
Saguntine country. Seiior Villegas, better 
known as a critic, has published a new 
collection of historiettes under the name 
of ‘La Novela de la Vida.’ Another 
young writer, Seiior Danvila, who begins 
with a great display of energy, has 
sketched in ‘La Conquista de la Ele- 
gancia’ the habits of the aristocracy and 
middle classes in Madrid. In his ‘Cartas 
de mujeres’ Seiior Benavente displays the 
gifts of a delicate observer in a class of 
work which Prevost has made celebrated in 
France. I ought further to mention the 
tales ‘Andréminas’ of Gutierrez Gamero, 
‘La Hija de Don Quijote,’ by Menéndez 
Agusty, ‘El Riiion de la montaiia’ of 
Delfin Fernandez, and the printing by Seiior 
Rubié of an unpublished Catalan story of 
the fifteenth century, ‘Curial y Giielfa.’ 

Volumes of verse abound, notwithstand- 
ing the indifference of tho public. I may 








mention as commendable, for their form or 
their ideal groundwork or their inspiration 
‘Meteoros’ by Alcover, ‘Las Vendimias 
by Marquina, ‘En la Sierra’ by Benages, 
‘De mi Vida’ by Morera, ‘Alma’ by 
Machado, ‘Castellanas’ by Gabriel and 
Galan, ‘El Pais del Sol’ by Rueda, and 
‘Aires del Montseny’ by the illustrious 
Catalan master, Verdaguer. Of an historical 
character are the ‘ Florilegio de Poesias 
Castellanas del Siglo XIX.,’ put together by 
Don Juan Valera, and the ‘Cancionero de 
Juan Alvarez Gato,’ published by Seiior 
Cotarelo. Popular poetry is represented by 
the ‘Cancionero Popular Turolense’ of 
Doporto. 

The stage, in which a regeneration appears 
to have begun, offers some undeniable 
successes, and others which, without having 
been much before the public, ought to be 
considered by the critics. In my opinion 
the most noteworthy productions have been 
‘Las Flores,’ by the brothers Alvarez Quin- 
tero, a delicious play, full of intense and 
original poetry; ‘Los Encarrilados,’ a 
Catalan drama by a new author, Torrendell, 
who combines great gifts for the task; 
‘Alma y Vida,’ a symbolist drama by Pérez 
Galdos, in which there are some admirable 
scenes; ‘ Llibertat,’ by Rusiiiol, a witty 
criticism of pseudo-liberalism written after 
the fashion of the ‘ Enemy of the People,’ by 
Ibsen ; and ‘La Gobernadora’ and ‘ Amor 
de Amar,’ by Benavente, a writer already 
well known. Echegaray has not produced 
any new work of merit. 

To the history of the drama belong the 
eleventh volume of the ‘Obras de Lope de 
Vega,’ which Seiior Menéndez y Pelayo is 
editing, and the ‘ Coleccion de Autos, Farsas, 
y Coloquios del Siglo XVI.,’ a manuscript 
of the Biblioteca Nacional which has been 
printed, thanks to the exertions of Seiior 
Rouanet, who enriches it with interesting 








notes. RaraEL ALTAMIRA. 
LITERATURE 
James Chalmers: his Autobiography and 
Letters. By Richard Lovett. (Religious 


Tract Society.) 
James Chalmers of New Guinea. By Cuthbert 
Lennox. (Edinburgh, Melrose.) 


More than ten years ago the great Tamate, 
to give Chalmers the name which his natives 
invented for him, was all-powerful in New 
Guinea, recognized by politicians, traders, 
men white and dark in skin and soul, as the 
dominant voice. Yet such is the ignorance 
or indifference of those who sit at home and 
pretend to discern our great men that books 
of reference usually trustworthy include no 
single word concerning Tamate. Now that 
he is dead he may, perhaps, get more 
recognition. Missionariesoften seem unwise, 
cautious in the wrong place, fatally blind to 
the racial and climatic differences which put 
their dress and demeanour out of court. It 
is painful, for instance, to read Sir Harry 
Johnston’s severe criticism of a man like 
Bishop Hannington. So one turns with 
pleasure to a missionary with such creden- 
tials as Tamate. Mr. Lovett has written 
(for his own share in the book is much more 
than his modesty allows) the authoritative 
record of a singularly attractive man. 
He has enjoyed full access to Chalmers’s 
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apers, in particular to a large mass of 
unpublished letters from 1888 onwards. He 
has wisely chosen to present the real map ; 
he does not overload his book with edifying 

assages and reflections, and the result is 
that the reviewer is not forced into the posi- 
tion of advocatus diaboli, contesting the claims 
of an impossible saint, a glorified failure 
deficient in humanity. Chalmers was very 
human, very earnest, very successful in 
more ways than one. 

Premising that the book is well printed, 
includes some excellent portraits, and is 
moderate in price, we shall quote two or 
three passages which illustrate the character 
and ideas of Chalmers. A man restlessly 
adveuturous, somewhat to the discomfort 
of his belongings, nearly drowned in the 
practice of fancy swimming on the great 
ocean swell, Homer’s péya xipa Oardooys, 
ever a boy or a savage (which is much the 
same thing) in his choice of dangerous 
enterprise, he won the regard of such 
diverse men as the famous bully and the 
famous writer of the South Seas. He was 
Elizabethan in his adventures; he recalls 
Sir John Hawkins in the Canary Islands, 
who also ‘‘ grew much in love and favour 
with the people.’ He was no great 
preacher, no master of pastoral perseverance ; 
his discursive intellect could not rank high ; 
but his glowing disposition and sanguine, 
enthusiastic simplicity carried all before 
him. The son of an Aberdonian stone- 
mason, he was of a most vigorous habit of 
body, and scorned the early returning mis- 
sionary. In connexion with this question— 
often one of an unsuitable wife who cannot 
stay abroad—Mr. Lovett, as representing the 


London Missionary Society, has some very 


sensible remarks. Formerly, he says, 


“if there was a slight doubt, it was usually 
given in favour of allowing the woman to go 
abroad, now it is frequently given against that 
course, And in our judgement this is wise, and 
had it been acted upon more rigidly in the past, 
much sorrow and failure, and unnecessary 
expense would have been avoided.”’ 


The practical side of Chalmers comes out 
in his report as to services at Rarotonga, his 
first mission field, in 1872 :— 


‘The Sabbath services are well attended by 
all. The Rarotongans are truly a church- 
going people. Our services are short, not 
exceeding an hour and ten minutes. I dislike 
long services anywhere, and in this climate I 
find, should they exceed the time above stated, 
the interest flags and we all get drowsy.” 

An interesting tribute is printed from 

Mr. Lawes, a companion of Chalmers in his 
work, concerning the use of tobacco, a 
burning question in 1880-2. Tobacco, he 
says, 
“is really the currency here; houses and 
churches are built with it, boats are pulled by it, 
gardens and fences are made with it ; it is our 
wood and water, our fruit, vegetables, fish ; it 
is the sign of peace and friendship, the key 
which opens the door for better things, and (as 
I so often stated in England) the shortest way 
to a New Guinean’s heart is through his tobacco- 
pipe. You will perhaps regret that so much 
tobacco is used, and so do we, but you must not 
think of the short black pipes which adorn (or 
otherwise) the corners of so many English 
mouths, nor associate it with its accompanying 
English vices. 

‘‘T have no predilections in favour of the 
weed. Tama non-smoker, I have never had a 
cigar or pipe in my mouth, and until I came 





here had never handled a piece of tobacco. But 
I entirely fail to see either the harm done by it 
to the natives, or the possibility of substituting 
anything else for it The natives say that 
when they come home from fishing or hunting, 
tired and faint, a smoke is better than a meal. 
The oldest man here, one of the chiefs, who 
received the teachers into his house when they 
came ten years ago, is a great lover of his pipe. 
I have told him sometimes that tobacco was no 
good, but he always looks grave and earnest, 
and says, ‘ Misi, if I had no tobacco I should 
die.’ [ should be very sorry not to be able to 
gladden his heart with a piece of tobacco now 
and then. Of course I do not know whether all 
this about its soothing qualities is true, but nc 
doubt some gentlemen on the Board can tell 
you from their own experience.” 

Chalmers and, we hope, the Board sup- 
ported this view of the case to the full. 
With such liberal-minded men what could 
not be done? Chalmers was even able to 
see some advantage in a notorious attack on 
missionaries :— 

“Canon Taylor’s remarks will do good. 
There is something wrong in our mode of 
working. We look too much for individual 
cases of conversion ; these are chronicled and 
made much of. Do not you think that the 
Gospel is for mankind, and that it ought to 
influence whole tribes?) We potter away with 
one or two converts; good, but strike for the 
higher—assert for the nation or tribe. Our 
statistical system is all wrong. They will keep 
the statistics in heaven, I feel sure, and I 
would leave them in their hands.” 


We return to points of which we have 
already hinted the importance. Here is a 
letter from Rarotonga which Chalmers wrote 
when he paid a visit to his first sphere of 
work thirteen years later. It is a good 
specimen of Chalmers’s direct and simple 
narrative, embodying his strong sense. He 
recognizes progress and also defects. 


‘*Ign’t it sad that a people so free, kind, and 
truly attractive should be dying out? Strong 
drink is a fearful agent, but it cannot alone be 
blamed for the sad decrease. I blame clothing, 
change in housing, and introduction of foreign 
food as muchas strong drink. I feel persuaded 
that were these natives to return to the manner 
of living of their forefathers they would again 
increase. The introduced changes are too great. 
How pleased you would be with their pretty 
churches, the work all done by themselves. 
They build or repair their own schools and 
churches, and pay their own pastors.” 


It is impossible to have everything, espe- 
cially in the case of so full a life as that of 
Tamate, but we wish that there were more 
of such glimpses as these for the anthro- 
pologist concerning the great annual festival 
of initiation for young men at the Fly River 
in New Guinea :— 

‘¢ For the dances they dress very elaborately. 
The head-dress, some of them twelve feet high 
and three feet broad, is one mass of feathers, 
chiefly the bird of paradise. It rests on the 
head, and has a piece of wood running down the 
back which is fastened with a string round 
the middle. There are also long streamers of 
white feathers attached, and the whole is so 
springy that every movement of head and body 
makes the head-dress move gracefully. There 
is also a very finely wrought band of various 
colours round the waist, and beautiful garters 
with tassels and dried nuts to make a noise, and 
anklets like a ruff of fine silk, also with dried 
nuts attached. Men, women, and children 
dance and sing and beat drums, and continue 
the whole night through. The women wear new 
petticoats made from the young frond of the sago 
palm, and dyed various colours. The young men 





whoare being initiated wear great streamers from 
their ears made of the same stuff as the women’s 
petticoats. They look very demure, rather 
depressed, as if something terrible had hap- 
pened, or was going tohappen: From December 
to the end of May the feasting, dancing, and 
sago-making continue, and all school-work has. 
to be suspended during this season.” 

It was only in April of last year that the 
tragedy of Dopima, at the mouth of the 
Omati river, cut short the vigorous career of 
the great man of peace who seemed able to 
go anywhere and do anything. It is sug- 
gested that Chalmers was out of health and 
could not exert his usual influence. It may 
be so, but, looking at the matter from the 
native point of view, one can only wonder 
that Tamate was not murdered before. He 
appeared so suddenly, with no vocabulary 
except peace-making signs, and often with 
much to explain which was not his fault, 
the suspicion and resentment due to other 
white men’s doings. In this especial case 
it is only fair to record that a teacher of his 
mission had handled with indignity the wife 
of a fighting chief. 

Mr. Lennox’s book is on a smaller scale ; 
it has not the authority of Mr. Lovett’s, and 
it covers a somewhat wider field, as it refers 
to matter in Chalmers’s ‘ Work and Adven- 
ture in New Guinea’ (1885), which he wrote 
in conjunction with Mr. Wyatt Gill, and 
‘Pioneering in New Guinea’ (1887), a 
knowledge of which is taken for granted in 
Mr. Lovett’s volume, since they were pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. It 
appears that new editions of these somewhat 
ill-arranged but interesting books, to both 
of which we gave extended notice on their 
appearance, have been specially prepared 
to accompany Mr. Lovett’s volume. Mr. 
Lennox has made his way through the 
bewildering mass of Chalmers’s travels and 
records with care, and has appreciated his 
man well. Both volumes mention, as might 
be expected, Stevenson’s strong affection for 
Chalmers, and each is provided with anindex. 








SCOTTISH TEXT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS. 

Gilbert of the Haye’s Prose Manuscript, A.D- 
1456.—Vol. I. The Buke of the Law of 
Armys or Buke of Bataillis. Kdited by 
J. H. Stevenson. 

Catholic Tractates of the Sixteenth Century 
(1573-1600). Selections edited by Thomas 
Graves Law, LL.D. 

The New Testament in Scots: being Purvey’s 
Revision of Wycliffe’s Version, turned into 
Scots by Murdoch Nisbet, c. 1520. Edited 
by Thomas Graves Law, LL.D. Vol. I. 

Livy’s History of Rome: the First Five Books, 
translated into Scots by John Bellenden, 
1533. Edited by W. A. Craigie. Vol. I. 

Dip the ‘Gude and Godlie Ballatis,’ faintly 

expurgated, and the ‘ Works of Sir William 

Mure’ break the heart of the Scottish Text 

Society for further prosecution of Scottish 

verse? Or is it simply a coincidence that 

since those pious and edifying volumes the 
taste of the Society has been for prose? Pit- 
scottie’s ‘Cronicles’ made a good beginning, 
now followed by the four books enumerated 
above, and bridging over a century and a half. 
Equally in point of vigour of diction and in 
respect of priority in time, Mr. Stevenson’s 
presentment of Sir Gilbert Haye deserved the 
attention now paid to it. Haye had seen 
service in France, and, priest though he was, 
he ranks among the *‘ makaris’’ in virtue of his. 
conscientious verse rendering of the ‘ Romance 
of Alexander.’ Mr. Stevenson is the first to edit 
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this prose translation of Honoré Bonet’s ‘ Arbre 
des Batailles,’ written circa 1385, and done 
anto Scots as ‘ The Buke of the Law of Armys’ 
in 1456, after the translator’s return to his 
mative land. The treatise discusses the laws 
of arms under very various aspects—legal, 
eanonical, and ethical, as well as military— 
glancing the while at many side-themes of 
history, morals, and jurisprudence. For in- 
stance, among its problems is that of account- 
ing for the fact that God gives the sun ‘‘na 
vertu...... to schyne better apon a Cristyn 
mannis corne na apon a Sarrazenis.’’ And 
with a like readiness to face the actual it dis- 
poses of the issue ‘‘ Quhethir rychwis men or 
synnaris are starkare in bataill?’’ starting 
with the odds strongly in favour of the greater 
starkness of the sinners. LEditorially such a 
work could not have been in better hands 
than Mr. Stevenson’s. He has compiled an 
adequate and informing preface, in which is 
collected all necessary matter concerning both 
the French author’s book and its Scottish 
translator. The text appears to be very 
correct, though perhaps ‘“ lovable,’’ pp. 84, 87, 
might be better understood as louable (praise- 
worthy),and “‘ Vingang,’’ p.56, meaning circuit, 
should certainly be wngang. 

To the ‘ Tractates’ Dr. Law has prefixed a 
compact and excellent sketch of the contro- 
versial literature of post-Reformation Catho- 
licism, including brief biographies of James 
Tyrie, John Hamilton, Nicol Burne, Adam 
King, Patrick Anderson, and Alexander 
Baillie, whose careers demonstrate the high 
zeal and devotion with which they upreared 
against every hazard the fallen standard. 
Often printed in France under conditions 
little favourable to typographic accuracy, 
these booklets of religious debate, now 
made the subject of judicious selection, 
are perhaps more noteworthy for historical 
¢uriosity than for their claims as contributions 
to the tale of the old Scots tongue. John 
Knox is handled with a polemic freedom which 
is refreshing to consider. The subject of the 
apostolic succession in laying on of hands 
being under treatment, we get the following 
gem of anecdote and commentary :— 

“ Johann Kmnox ansuerit maist resolutlie, ‘ Baf, 
baf, man, we are anes entered lat se quha dar put us 
out agane’; mening that thair was not sa monie 
gunnis and pistollis in the cuntrey to put him out 
as was to intrud him with violence. Sua Johann 
Kmnox be his auin confession entered not in the 
kirk be ordinar vocatione or impositione of handis 
bot be impositione of bullatis and poulder in culringis 
and lang gunnis.” 

So said Nicol Burne in 1581. 

Also committed to Dr. Law’s practised care 
is the deeply interesting ‘New Testament in 
Scots,’ from Lord Amherst’s unique MS. In 
some thirty pages of preface there is com- 
prised an amount of recondite information 
regarding the manuscript texts of the Vulgate 
and the early translations such as only the 
most laborious and extended collation could 
have made available. Incidentally there is a 
smart passage at arms with Father Gasquet 
regarding his argument that all existing MSS. 
commonly ascribed to Wycliffe or Purvey were 
in reality Catholic versions sanctioned or 
tolerated by ecclesiastical authority. The 
proposition seems to come to pieces in Dr. 
Law’s grasp, but we do not wish to put our- 
selves between ‘‘the pass and fell incensed 
points’’ of clerical debate. Scotland has but 
a sort of second-rate credit by this sole 
example of Scriptural text of home manu- 
facture, for this New Testament is rather 
to be called an edition or recension than 
a translation. Murdoch Nisbet, who wrote 
it, closely following his English model, was a 
native of the parish of Loudon, in Ayrshire, 
and one of those Lollards of Kyle of whom so 
little is known. Holograph of the original 
scribe, the text now socarefully furnished with 
the accompaniment of continuous collation 
with the Vulgate and with the early English 








translations is, as Dr. Law claims, a unique 
Biblical monument of the Scottish Lollards. 
An examination of linguistic peculiarities is 
reserved for the concluding volume. 
Bellenden’s ‘Livy’ is one of those per- 
formances which are due to the command of 
royalty. Of course, its theme was too remote 
to invest it with much Scottish attraction, 
beyond its diction and vocabulary, as _ transla- 
tion. Mr. Craigie, in a brief and businesslike 
introduction, mentions that his text has been 
drawn from an exact transcript made for the 
purpose from the Advocates’ Library copy by 
the Rev. Walter MacLeod, and that the value 
of the work is mainly philological. A some- 
what marked observation by Mr. Stevenson in 
his prefatory note to Haye’s MS. suggests the 
desirability, for philological purposes, of edi- 
torial collation, doubtless impossible in this 
particular example in view of Mr. Craigie’s 
residence in Oxford. Specially interesting is 
the account of the characteristics of the MS. 
belonging to Mr. Ogilvie Forbes, of Boyndlie, 
and collated by Mr. Craigie. Written in 
several different hands, it is believed to be the 
production of no fewer than eleven scribes, who 
presumably worked simultaneously, taking 
separate sections as their respective shares 
of the copy. Livy speaks Scots as if to the 
manner born. Mr. Craigie gives us only one 
regret: he might have been able to ascertain 
whether Bellenden in 1533 used a printed or a 
manuscript version of the original author. 
Perhaps he is reserving his plums of comment 
for the notes in the second and final volume. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Maxim Gorky: his Life and Writings. By 
E. J. Dillon. (Isbister & Co.)—Dr. E. J. 
Dillon has in previous works shown his inti- 
mate knowledge of Russian life and Russian 
character. In the present book he gives a 
sketch of the career of Maxim Gorky, to em- 
ploy that writer’s nom de guerre, and makes 
use of the short autobiography which Gorky 
has given us, illustrating it with extracts 
from his tales. The criticisms of Dr. Dillon 
are sober. While admiring Gorky’s power of 
drawing character and introducing picturesque 
incidents, Dr. Dillon does not fail to find fault 
with him for idealizing the criminals he 
introduces, because they are criminals. He 
gives us the rudest pictures of life; they are 
powerfully drawn, no doubt, but are they not 
often extra artem? We cannot see why the 
autobiography of Gorky makes Dr. Dillon 
think of that of Gibbon. Surely they are at 
the opposite poles of writing. We have already 
alluded to the main features of the life of 
Gorky, and the educational influence which 
the lawyer Lanin and the novelist Korolenko 
had over him. He seems to be a man 
who would not be contented in any circum- 
stances. He is pervaded with the spirit of 
rebellion. From the time of Lomonosov, in 
the first half of the eighteenth century, to 
Drozhzhin, who is living in our time, Russia 
has had a series of writers who have started 
from avery humble station in life. The talents 
of Gorky are great, and there seems now every 
chance of their being adequately recognized. 
The present book is well written and in an 
appreciative spirit, and will no doubt do a 
great deal to make Gorky better understood 
in England. 

Mr. H. M. But.er-J oHNSTONE, formerly, we 
think, a well-known member of Parliament, 
publishes through Mr. George Allen Imperial- 
ism, Federation, and Policy, a reprint of 
articles contributed to an English paper pub- 
lished in Belgium in 1896. The author writes 
in the same fashion of his main subject as 
do several gentlemen whose works we have 
recently reviewed. His insight into foreign 
affairs is considerable, and he pointed out in 
1896 with much power the arguments in favour 
of a treaty alliance with Japan which have 








now prevailed with our Government. On 
colonial and British trade matters he js 
we think, less competent; but his views, 
although we differ from them and think 
them based upon insufficient information, are 
probably those of a majority of politicians ip 
this country at the present time. In his pre- 
face Mr. Butler-Johnstone says that federation 
between the United Kingdom and the colonies 
has in the last six years become a question of 
practical politics. He attacks opponents ag 
timid, and thinks it possible to bring about 
federation on equal terms and on a democratic 
basis, with the abolition of the House of 
Lords, the creation of an elective Senate, and 
the representation in that Senate of those 
colonies which choose to join, admitting as he 
does that only a few might come in at first, 
and that ‘‘some might refuse to join at all.” 
India is to be excluded, and it is supposed 
that such a scheme would consolidate the em- 
pire! Now the objections have been pointed 
out by no one more forcibly than by Mr, 
Chamberlain in his speech on Mr. Hedder- 
wick’s motion, and Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
be described as ‘‘ timid.’’ Moreover, why 
should an arbitrary line be drawn, as is here 
drawn, between what the author describes as 
‘* dependencies ’’ and ‘‘ colonies,’’ the arrange- 
ment proposed being exclusively for the 
United Kingdom and the colonies? He does 
not tell us what are ‘‘ colonies.’’ If he means 
only the self-governing colonies—that is, the 
Commonwealth, the Dominion, the future 
South African Confederation, New Zealand, 
and Newfoundland—then we must confess that 
it seems to us grotesque to hand over the 
government of India and that of the Crown 
colonies in the most important questions— 
namely, those relating to the Imperial budget, 
the army, the navy, and foreign affairs—toa 
new Senate in which there would be repre- 
sented only the overwhelmingly large popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom—Home Rule being 
given to Ireland—and the comparatively 
infinitesimal ten million people of the self- 
governing colonies. But South Africa is not 
in a condition to come in at all at present, and 
there is every reason to suppose that Aus- 
tralia would not come in. Mr. Butler-John- 
stone would, therefore, ask us to treat as prac- 
tical a scheme for destroying the House of 
Lords, giving Home Rule to Ireland, and 
governing the empire in the most important 
questions by a new Senate in which five 
million colonists would be invited to take a 
large share in disposing of the future of the 
hundreds of millions of British subjects who 
would go wholly unrepresented. Such schemes 
are crude; and the great knowledge and 
ability of Mr. Butler-Johnstone are more 
worthily employed upon the other portions of 
his work, in which he deals with China, Persia, 
Turkey, India, and Japan. 

In the second volume of the History of the 
Clan Gregor (Edinburgh, Brown), compiled by 
Miss Amelia Murray Macgregor, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Clan Society, there is a 
great deal of ‘‘fine confused feeding,”’ but 
from the point of view of lucidity of arrange- 
ment or expression we fear we cannot rate it 
more highly than the previous volume. No 
doubt the task was most difficult, owing to the 
multitude of parallel lines, most of which at 
one time or another produced persons of 
high vigour and notoriety, who for the time 
being loomed in the offended eye of the law as 
representatives of that ‘‘ wickit bike of law- 
less limmars,’’ the Clan Gregor. As the 
chieftains of most of these lines had failed to 
register their titles by the time the practice 
had become well established on the Highland 
side of the line, the genealogist had for the 
most part to work without the assistance, s0 
invaluable in the case of most Scottish families, 
which the Register House affords. Never- 
theless the book is so voluminous, so con- 
scientiously exhaustive, that no doubt its 
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wanting in his present volume because, based 
as it is largely upon British experience as to 
the necessity of diversity in colonial adminis- 
tration, it is specially addressed to his own 
countrymen. It is worth notice that in one 
passage he names Morocco as a future colony 
of France, but in another admits that the 
Moorish question can only be dealt with by 
a combination of three Powers. We wonder 
which three. France and Great Britain and 
Spain are neighbours. Germany, however, 
considers herself deeply interested in Morocco, 


conclusions will be accepted in the main by 
all loyal sons of Alpine. The lines of Glen- 
stray, extinct with Archibald of Kilmanan ; 
of Ladosach, or Glencarnock, from whom the 

resent chiefs are descended; of Roro, of 
whom Balhaldies, so well known to investigators 
of the history of Jacobitism, was the senior 
cadet; of Dougal Ciar or Glengyle, the 
eponymous chief of which seems to have been 
maligned somewhat by Sir Walter Scott in the 
matter of Glenfruin, though the “ Wizard’’ did 
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jrammar, by H. G. Atkins (Blackie) ,— 
Analytical Psychology, Mental Analysis, by L. 
Witmer (Ginn),—Easy Mathematical Problem 
Papers, by C. Davison (Blackie),—One World 
at a Time, by T. R. Slicer (Putnam), — A 
Course in Invertebrate Zoblogy, by H. S. Pratt 
(Ginn),—and St. Alkmund’s, Donnisthorpe, by 
H. Halloran (Digby & Long). 


Torp (A.), Etruskische Beitriige, Part 1, ¢m 

Ulrich (J.), Italienische Volksromanzen, 4m, 
General Literature. 

Beaumont (C.), Vert-de-Gris, 3fr. 50, 

Dhastre (R.), Le Baiser de la Vie, 3fr. 50. 

Erlande (A.), La Tendresse, 3fr. 50. 

Hopital (J. 1’), Le Fils de M. Pommier, 3fr, 50. 

Mandelstamm (V. ), Jim Blackwood, Jockey, 3fr. 50, 

Monroy (R. 0’), Aux Bords du Tendre, 3fr. 50, 

Pape-Carpantier (Mile.), Kernevez, 3fr, 50. 

Prévost (M.), Le Pas Relevé, 3fr. 50, 


- : Gilderoy ’ ana ‘ Mary Macgregor'’s Lament,’ 
* with their tragic suggestions, will be the most 
f readable parts of the book. To the clan it 
l must ever be a valuable work of reference, 
The next volume will complete the loving 
labours of the distinguished editor, 


The Diary of a Goose Girl, by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin (Gay & Bird), represents a young lady 
of the sort that a few years ago were called 

girls of the period,’’ smart and flippant, as 
becoming bored with life among her relatives 
and admirers in a Sussex hydropathic estab- 
lishment, and ‘ running away ”’ toa neighbour- 
Ing village to take up her quarters for three 
Weeks on a poultry farm. Here she philo- 
sophizes agreeably enough upon the manners 

















LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 
ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Horton (J.), My Search for Truth and What I Found, 2/6 
Tigert (J. J.), Theism, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Bennett (L_) and Dorman (E ), The Corona of Royalty, 2/8 

Caffin (C. H.), Photography as a Fine Art, 4to, 15/ net. 

Lydon (N. S.), Cusack’s Perspective Drawing, 4to, 3/6 net. 

One Hundred Gems of English Scenery, folio, 18/ net. 

Ruskin (J.), Of Kings’ ‘lreasuries, Of Queens’ Gardens, 
2 vols. 8vo, 60; net. 

Valentine (L.), Picturesque England, 4to, 7/6 

Poetry and Drama, 

Chesson (N.), Aquamarines, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Crowley (A.), Tannhauser, 4to, 5/ net. 

Rickards (M.S. C.), Musings and Melodies, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Music, 
Annesley (C.), The Standard Opera-Glass, 12mo, 3/6 
History and Biography. 

Birrell (A.), William Hazlitt, er. 8vo, 2/ net. 

Temple (Sir R.), Progress of India, Japan, and China in the 
Century, extra cr. 8vo, 5/ net 

Vulliety (H.), La Suisse a travers les Ages, 4to, sewed, 20/ 

Geography and Travel. 
Rawnsley (H. D.), A Rambler's Note-Book at the English 
Lakes, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Spencer (E ), The King's Racehorses, 4to, 63/ net. 
Philology. 

Gulian (kK. H.), Elementary Modern Armenian Grammar ; 
Elementary English Grammar for the Use of Armenians, 
er. 8vo, 3/ each. 

Kordgien (G. C.) and Kunow (B.), Portuguese Conversation 
Grammar, cr. 8vo, 5/; Do » Key, 2/ 

Spiers (V.), Second French Book, 8vo, boards, 2/6 

Werkhaupt (G.) and Roller (E.), Russian Reader, 2/ 


INTERCESSORY SERVICES AT ST. PAUL’S. 

“Tue Form and Order to be observed in the: 
Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII. 
and Queen Alexandra in the Abbey Church ot 
St. Peter, Westminster, on Thursday, the 26tl» 
day of June, 1902,” had been long printed, and 
rehearsals of the ceremonies and of the music 
diligently practised, when suddenly, at the fina} 
rehearsal, on the 24th, the news of the King’s 
alarming illness was divulged and the coming: 
solemnity of necessity postponed. When the 
long-looked-for Thursday arrived, with roya} 
weather overhead, the nature of the religious 
ceremonial and also the stage for its per- 
formance were entirely changed. The great 
majority of those representative men and women 
who would otherwise have thronged the historic 
Abbey of the Confessor, as well as all the chief 
ministers in the actual ceremonial, using the 
Earl Marshal’s summons to the Abbey as 
vouchers for admittance, found their way Or 
Thursday to the Cathedral Church of St. Paul. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a more 
absolute change from the grand and stately 
service of a Coronation, with all its pomp and 
pageantry, its roll of drums and blare of trum- 
pets, its anthems, shouts of ‘* recognition,” and 
triumphant ‘Te Deum,’ than that which 
awaited the worshippers at St. Paul's. An 


last pretences of objection to his suit by 
Promising her a model poultry farm to play 
with, in which perches shall be of satinwood 
and drinking-troughs of mother-o’-pearl. It 
is an amusing trifle, in the humorous vein 
which her admirers have learnt to associate 
with Mrs, Wiggin’s productions. Her render- 
Ing of the Sussex yokel’s dialect is the worst 
the present reviewer has ever seen, and is a 
poor presentation of the speech of Whitechapel 
urchins, Also, though American poultry 
farmers talk of « broilers,’ the expression is 
unknown in rural England, “‘spring chicks ”’ 
being the most common equivalent, 


M. CHAILLEY-Berr publishes through the 
Librairie Armand Colin Dix Années de 
Politique Coloniale, a book which is more suit- 
able and interesting to French than to English 
readers, The charm which we found in the 
author’s works on Dutch India is perhaps only 
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“* Order for Special Service ” was put into their 
hands, but it was ‘‘ An Act of Humble Suppli- 
cation to Almighty God for His Majesty King 
Edward VII. in His Sickness.” Opening with 
the Church’s Litany, sung after the ancient 
method in procession, and closing with the peni- 
tential ‘Miserere,’ the whole of the hour's 
service was one long strain of beautifully 
rendered intercession. This great and memor- 
able congregation were gathered together with 
no outward distinction of rank or dignity. 
Every kind of uniform or ofticial garb and all 
decorations and orders were by unanimous 
consent and instinctive good feeling left at 
home. Even the great Eastern magnates dis- 
carded for the time all bright array and jewelled 
splendour ; every one seemed desirous not to 
vaunt himself above his fellows, and the quietest 
garb of ordinary dress was adopted save by those 
who took part inthe procession. The choir and 
clergy, the bishops and archbishops, as the con- 
ductors of the service, were perforce in the 
vestments of their respective offices, and follow- 
ing them came the Lord Mayor’s procession in 
all its quaint array of brilliant civic magnificence. 
at was assuredly the feeling of many of that 
exceedingly earnest congregation that it would 
have been better and more in consonance with 
the changed circumstances had the City Fathers 
on this one occasion been content to appear as 
ordinary citizens. This unneeded civic pomp 
was the one jarring note. 

The third great Christian church erected on 
this commanding site in the centre of England's 
capital, opened for worship in 1697, twenty-two 
years after the laying of its foundation, has wit- 
nessed many a national gathering. In 1702 the 
first of eight great acts of thanksgiving for 
victories of Anne’s reign occurred, at seven of 
which the Queen was present in person, all of 
them held in the then new Cathedral Church of 
St. Paul. The whole of the church was declared 
for the occasion to be the Queen’s Chapel 
Royal, and the seats were disposed of and all 
arrangements made by the Lord Chamberlain. 
The two Houses of Parliament attended 
en masse, the House of Commons being 
accommodated on the south side of the choir, 
with the Speaker in the bishop’s throne. The 
dean and prebendaries were hustled out of their 
rightful places and had to be content with 
chairs within the altar rails. In the same 
reign, and subsequently, there were various 
formal services of humiliation and prayer 
before the beginning of military or naval 
enterprises, the recent Boer war being the 
only one on record which has had no prelude of 
national fast and humiliation. In 1789 poor 
George III., with his innate sense of religion, 
on recovering from his mental affliction, himself 
suggested and carried out a service of personal 
thanksgiving beneath the roof of this Cathedral. 
It will, too, be well within the memory of many 
how solemn a service was here held in February, 
1872, when Edward VII., then Prince of Wales, 
knelt by the side of his widowed mother under 
Wren’s great dome, to return thanks for his 
recovery from an alarming attack of typhoid 
fever. Moreover, only eighteen days had 
elapsed since Edward VII. and his Queen had 
attended at St. Paul’s to make an Act of 
Thanksgiving for the blessings of peace. 

Going back in memory and history to all the 
known gatherings of national import in the 
great church of the metropolis, we surmise that 
the assembly of notables on June 26th exceeded, 
notwithstanding the complete absence of pomp, 
both in number and importance, all other 
congregations that have ever worshipped in the 
same place. In addition to accredited repre- 
sentatives of the United States and at least ten 
of the chief European Powers, there was a host 
of our Indian and African dependent magnates, 
as well as the Premiers of all our great colonies. 
In various parts of the choir and beneath the 
dome there were blended, in happy confusion, 
royal dukes and every grade of the peerage ; 





Cabinet ministers, and members of the House 
of Commons; judges, lord-lieutenants, high 
sheriffs, and chairmen of county councils ; 
mayors of great cities and of metropolitan 
boroughs ; men of science and of letters ; poets, 
painters, and actors; as well as eminent repre- 
sentatives of our men of action both afloat and 
ashore. 

In this world-wide gathering there was a 
unity and fellowship that no well-marshalled 
State pageant could possibly have achieved. 
Sympathy in suffering has done more to bring 
the empire together and to win her friends than 
could possibly have been achieved by the most 
lavish outlay of regal magnificence. These and 
other lessons to be gathered from the dramatic 
upset of the plans of King and people were 
nobly set forth in the stirring sermon of the 
Bishop of Stepney, delivered at St. Paul’s on 
Sunday, June 29th, when the intercessory ser- 
vice of Thursday was repeated. 








LORD ACTON. 


Last week Lord Acton was chiefly considered 
as ateacher at Cambridge. I add a few notes 
of a more general kind. If there was a unique 
figure in Europe, it was Lord Acton. To com- 
bine the country squire, the peer of the realm, 
the lord in waiting to the Queen, the Professor 
of History at Cambridge, the profound lay 
theologian, was, indeed, a record to which there 
is no parallel. Descended from an old Shrop- 
shire family of baronets, he was made a peer by 
Gladstone, because he could best represent 
learned Roman Catholic opinion in the House 
of Lords. The University of Cambridge gladly 
accepted him as their professor because he was 
well known to be the most erudite historian in 
England. We have no doubt the late Queen 
found him equally efficient as a lord in waiting, 
whatever the duties of that high situation may 
be. Years ago, when the discussions in Rome 
concerning the limits of the Papal authority 
agitated the Catholics of Europe, Lord Acton 
was understood to be the leader, and his house 
the meeting-ground, of the Old Catholic party, 
or at least of those who desired to maintain such 
religious liberty as is consistent with Catholic 
dogma. The pupil and friend of Déllinger had 
many special gifts for such a position, most of 
all that of modesty and urbanity, for nothing 
could have persuaded him to be an insurgent 
or @ heretic to his traditional faith. His long 
residences abroad and his marriage into the 
Bavarian house of Arco gave him somewhat of a 
foreign air. He thought in German and in French 
as easily as in English, and spoke these languages 
as perfectly as any man in the world can speak 
three languages, but, as is always the case, not 
without some slight detriment to his English. 
His writing was not so attractive as his con- 
versation, owing partly to its cosmopolitan 
flavour, partly, also, to the overcrowding o 
materials which congested the flow of his expot 
sition. The extraordinary introduction to 
Machiavelli’s ‘ Principe’ will serve as the best 
illustration of this criticism. It so bristles with 
quotations and references that we are diverted 
from the argument to wonder at the learning of 
the writer. His Cambridge lectures are said to 
have laboured under the same defect. They 
were so packed full of matter as to be obscure 
and difficult to follow. To the same cause we 
may attribute the scantiness of his publications. 
He knew far too much to write books, for on 
every topic a thousand authorities would suggest 
themselves, and consequently the drag of hun- 
dreds of problems. He had been collecting for 
years materials for a general history of civil and 
religious liberty in Europe. His references to 


books were indexed on cards, and when the 
present writer saw them, years ago at his hotel 
in Cannes, this index would in itself have filled 
volumes. But thoughit was easy enough to predict 
that such an amassing of stores was unpractical 
for an author, it was inestimable in its worth to 


the professor and the literary adviser. When 
asked for help in pursuing any historica) 
question, he would lead the way to his 
study, and there read out to the inquire 
the authors and books upon the subjedt 
with suggestions and criticisms as to their 
respective value. His rich mine was always 
open to the honest student, and in thi 
perhaps the most important function of the 
modern professor of history, he was probably 
the foremost man of his profession. The peer 
and the politician in him were subsidiary, as 
it were, to the professor. 

He was a handsome and serious man, who 
had an air of diligence and of thought about his 
lofty forehead, which struck even casual 
observers. In the Atheneum Club, which he 
frequented, he seemed always so absorbed in 


work that one hesitated to “ong him, even / 


to put an important question. et nothing 
could exceed his courtesy when thus inter. 
pellated. He seemed at once to acknowledge 
the right of a literary man to profit by his 
intellectual wealth. Nor was he wanting in 
sympathy with the ordinary things of life. He 
used often to speak with admiration of the week 
he spent in Dublin at the Tercentenary Feast of 
the University, and say that it was the most 
splendid affair he had ever witnessed. But he 
was himself one of the glories of the occasion, 
for there was hardly a foreign delegate who did 
not seek an introduction to the famous peer. 
professor, the lusus nature which England had 
produced. It is earnestly to be hoped that his 
vast but orderly catalogues of materials upon 
the historical problems he studied may be 
deposited where scholars can consult them. 
This would be the best and the most lasting 
memorial of his noble and laborious life. 








A CASE OF PLAGIARISM. 


Ir is, I think, a duty to literature to call 
attention to clear cases of plagiarism when de- 
tected. The Daily Chronicle of June 26th did 
me the honour of summarizing at the foot of its 
Honours List, with full and handsome acknow- 
ledgment, an article of mine on ‘ Coronation 
Peerages’ in the Monthly Review of last Feb- 
ruary. The St. James’s Gazette of July 1st has, 
on the contrary, utilized my article, without any 
acknowledgment whatever, for four out of five 
of the notes in its ‘‘ Obiter Scripta” column. 
Even my quotations are ‘‘lifted ” by the writer, 
who unconsciously betrays the extent of his own 
knowledge of the subject by introducing on his 
own account two grotesque errors. Confusing 
the earldom of Manchester (1626) with the 
dukedom (1719), he writes : ‘‘ The Dukedom of 
Manchester has the distinction of having been 
born at the coronation of Charles Stuart.” And, 
similarly confusing the Dudley earldom of 
Warwick (1547) with the Greville one (1759), he 
informs us that ‘‘The earl of Warwick” is 
among the ‘‘ Coronation lords.” To this extent 
he may claim the credit of originality. 

J. Horace Rovunp. 





SALE OF AMERICANA. 


Messrs. Sornapy, WitKkinson & Hopce sold 
last month the following rare American books 
from the library of Mr. Marshall C. Lefferts, of 
New York : Beverley’s Virginia, 1705, 101. 2s. 6”. 
John Eliot’s Indian Translation of the Bible, 
1663, 3701. Bishop’s New England Judged, 
1661-7, 171. John Bonoeil, On Virginia, 1622, 
671. Thos. Budd, Good Order established in 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 1685, 125). 
Wm. Bullock, Virginia Impartially Examined, 
1649, 271. R. Calef, More Wonders of the 
Invisible World, 1700, 291. Brief Description of 
the Province of Carolina, 1666, 42. Two Charters 
granted by King Charles II. to the Proprietors of 
Carolina, 1704, 261. Las Casas, The Spanish 
Colonie, in English by M. M. S., 1583, 301. 





W. Castell, Petition for the Propagation of the 
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Gospel in America, 1641, 231. P. Copland’s Vir- 

inia’s God be Thanked, 1622, 22). Bucaniers of 
‘America, first edition of the four parts (with 4 
unique leaves), 1684-5, 551. George Fox, Secret 
Works of a Cruel People, &c., 1659, 291. Fox 
and Burnyeat, New England Fire Brand 
Quenched, 1679, 301. Luke Foxe, The North- 
West Fox, 1635, 201. Cato Major, by 
Franklin, uncut, 1744, 87]. S. Gorton, 
Simplicitie’s Defence against Seven - Headed 
Policy, 1646, 221. 10s. John Hale, On Witch- 
craft, 1702, 351. I. Hamor, Present State of 
Virginia, 1615, 98/. R. Harcourt, Voyage to 
Guiana, 1613, 291. 10s. R. Hayman, Quod- 
libets lately come over from New Britaniola, 
Old Newfoundland, 1628, 41). Higginson, jun., 
New England's Plantation, 1630, 467. Wm. Hub- 
bard, Troubles in New England, 1676-77, 501. 
Indian Wars in New England, five fvlio tracts, 
1675-7, 1251. Articles of Peace between 
Charles II. and several Indian Kings, May 
29th, 1677, 471. L. Keymis, Second Voyage 
to Guiana, 1596, 62). John Lederer, Dis- 
coveries in Virginia and Carolina, 1672, 1201. 
Lescarbot, Nova Francia, 1609, 27/. Peter 
Martyr’s Decades of the New World, 1555, 
361. General Laws and Liberties of the 
Massachusetts Colony, 1672, 1051. N. Morton, 
New England’s Memorial, 1669, 871. New 
England’s Ensigne, 1659, 33/. A Boston 
Revolutionary Broadside, December Ist, 1773 
{against tea), 28). G. Scot, Model of the 
Government of East New Jersey, Edin., 
1685, 56/1. Capt. John Smith, A Map of 
Virginia, 1612, 1201. A. Thevet, The 
Newfound World or Antarctick, 1568, 401. 
Gab. Thomas, Account of Pennsylvania, 
1698, 109. Columbus Letter, a translation, 
1494, 501. Nova Britannia (Virginia), 1609, 
351. The New Life of Virginia, 1612, 401. 
Whitbourne’s Newfoundland, both parts, 1620- 
1622, 331. Roger Williams, The Bloudy 
Tenent yet more Bloudy, 1652, 521. 








Literarp Gossip. 


Mr. Fisuer Unwin will publish before 
long a volume entitled ‘The Teacher and 
the Child,’ by Mr. H. Thiselton Mark, 
Master of Method at the Owens College, 
Manchester. The book is written in plain, 
untechnical language, and is primarily 
designed as a manual on the theory and 
practice of education for teachers in Sunday 
and night schools. All its suggestions are 
based on the author’s personal experience 
in schools and training colleges. The reli- 
gious standpoint is unsectarian. 


Mr. Fisnzr Unwry has also nearly ready 
a new volume in his shilling series which 
was led off by Mr. Barry Pain’s ‘ Another 
Englishwoman’s Love Letters.’ The title is 
‘Hookey’ and the author is Mr. A. Neil 
Lyons. The heroine is a London slum-girl, 
and the story brings out the darker aspects 
of the life of the London poor. 


Tue Sphere will publish in its Christ- 
mas issue a short story by the late Bret 
Harte, entitled ‘The Convalescence of Jack 
Hamlyn.’ The same journal is to publish 
in an early number a short story by the late 
Paul Leicester Ford, entitled ‘A Checked 
Love Affair.’ 


Or Prof. Lewis Campbell’s excellent 
account of Plato’s ‘Republic’ some five 
hundred copies have been already sold, 
although it is not quite a month since Mr. 
Murray published it. As the little book, 
although of a popular cast, is not intended 
for the readers of the Strand Magazine, this 
is a Loteworthy success. 








WE are glad to see that Mr. Spenser Wil- 
kinson’s ‘ The Great Alternative: a Plea for 
a National Policy,’ has reached a new edi- 
tion, to which is prefixed a note which is 
modest in face of the fact that much of the 
virtual prophecy of the volume has come 
true since it first appeared. 

Mr. R. M. Jounston writes from 57, 
Gorham Street, Cambridge, Mass. :— 

‘*A few of your readers will doubtless be 
interested to hear of the discovery of a copy of 
the memoirs of Queen Mary Caroline. The fact 
that the Queen had left a MS. record first became 
known a few years ago through Count de la Ville 
sur Yllon and Baron Lumbroso (see the latter's 
‘Correspondance de Murat,’ Introduction). The 
copy seen by them was immediately withdrawn 
from the reach of investigation by the late King 
Humbert. That which I had the good fortune 
to discover a few months ago is historically of 
much importance, especially for the Queen’s 
relations with Lord William Bentinck. It deals 
at length with the years 1805 to 1814, and is 
continued down to within a few weeks of the 
Queen’s death. It contains, in an appendix, 
copies of a large number of documents, many 
unpublished, some of importance. I have made 
considerable use of this MS. for a history of 
Naples between the years 1805 and 1821 on 
which I am engaged. To any especially in- 
terested in the subject I shall be pleased to 
give further information.” 

Mr. Witu1AM LE QueEvx has been appointed 
Consul for the Republic of San Marino. Mr. 
Le Queux was secretary of the British diplo- 
matic mission which visited the Republic 
last year to make an extradition treaty. 
He has for some time been engaged in 
writing a history of this ancient republic, 
which has existed as an independent state 
for over fifteen hundred years. The book, 
which will be profusely illustrated, will be 
issued in the autumn. 

Mr. D. G. Hocartn writes concerning 
‘The Nearer East’ :— 

‘*More than one reviewer of my ‘Nearer 
East,’ and yours among them, has ascribed to 
me ignorance of Mr. H. B. Lynch’s ‘ Armenia,’ 
because I speak of it in a note as about to 
appear. Your critic charitably supposes absence 
from England to account for this. I have not, 
however, been out of the country since Mr. 
Lynch’s work was published ; but my ‘ Nearer 
East,’ although it did not appear till March, 
1902, was not only written, but printed off 
many months earlier—some time, in fact, before 
Mr. Lynch’s book saw the light. I would plead 
that I reviewed the latter last autumn, did I 
think such a statement in the least likely to 
convince a brother reviewer that I had read it!” 

Mr. C. Donatp Rosertson, whose success 
at Cambridge we noted last week, should 
have been styled the grandson, not the son 
of Robertson of Brighton. 

Ar the Imperial Ovronation Bazaar 
which is to be held July 10th, 11th, and 
12th at the Botanical Gardens, some inter- 
esting autographs will be offered for sale. 
Amongst them will be a letter and a MS. 
poem by Byron; a page of MS. by Sir 
Walter Scott; a complete letter signed by 
Mendelssohn; Jenny Lind’s autograph copy 
of the words of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ with the 
pronunciation of the vowels marked by her- 
self, the copy she always used when singing 
this air; letters of Liszt, the late Amir 
Abdur-Rahman (very rare), &c. These will 
be sold at the stall of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Hospital interested. 

Havre read the articles in the Matin at 
the beginning of the Humbert scandal, Mr. 








T. P. O’Connor became deeply interested in 
the story, and ultimately resolved to make 
a volume of it. The final “copy” was 
delivered last week, and the book will be 
out in a few days. It will be published by 
Mr. Arrowsmith. 

A society is being formed to issue the 
parish registers in the county of Surrey 
which have not been already printed. The 
transcripts will be, as far as possible, verbatim 
et literatim, and will be printed on strong 
hand-made paper, with an index of names 
and places. It is hoped that at least three 
volumes a year will be issued to the 
members. 

Tue library of Trinity College, Dublin, 
will be closed for a fortnight from Monday 
next. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes from Padua con- 
cerning an item in Mr. Bromby’s article last 
week: ‘‘ Zlaria is a phantom and nothing 
more; neither to be found nor to be sought 
in a dictionary. ead zelatia—zelatina— 
gelatine.” The meaning is that which Mr. 
Bromby suggests. 

Messrs. Witt1Am CLowns & Sons inform 
us that after Monday next their permanent 
address will be 23, Cockspur Street, instead 
of 34, Southampton Street. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

‘* What has become, can you tell me, of the 
long-promised catalogue of the London Library ? 
The advertisements of the Library inform 
intending subscribers that among the advantages 
they will enjoy is that of purchasing the old 
catalogue ; but most people would prefer the 
privilege of buying the new one, which, by all 
accounts, is to be a nearly perfect work.” 

Messrs. Sornesy, Witk1nson & Hopce’s 
three days’ sale of books and manuscripts 
on July 28th and two following days will 
include a good many important and rare 
books, notably a beautiful copy of the 
unique first edition of Dr. Isaac Watts’s 
‘Divine Songs,’ 1715, and a very fine and 
perfect copy of ‘The Ryall (or Royall) 
Book,’ printed by Caxton at Westminster 
1487-8, of which only about five perfect 
examples are recorded by Blades. There 
is also a copy of the 1818 edition of ‘The 
Knave and Queen of Hearts,’ attributed to 
Charles Lamb; but one of the principal 
attractions in the sale will be avery good copy 
of the Second Folio Shakspeare, with John 
Smethwick’s title-page, of which not more 
than three or four copies have been dis- 
covered up to the present, the ordinary 
issue having the name of Robert Allot, of 
whose edition there is also a copy in this 
sale. 

Tz heirsof thefamous historian Muratori, 
the author of the ‘Scriptores Rerum Itali- 
carum,’ who are living at Modena in extreme 
poverty, lately announced their intention 
to offer for sale the valuable ‘‘ Muratori 
archives” in the possession of the family. 
Thess consist of the manuscripts and pro- 
digious collections used by that scholar in 
the preparation of his great work. The 
Municipal Council of Modena, the Directors 
of the Biblioteca Estense, and a Deputazione 
di Storia Patria, thereupon applied to the 
Italian Government for aid to purchase the 
entire collection, pointing out the danger of 
any dispersal of its contents and the loss 
to Italy by the sale of the whole or any 
fragments of it to foreign libraries or col- 
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lectors. Thanks to the instant energy of 
the present Italian Minister of Education 
any such catastrophe has been averted. A 
grant of 45,000 lire has been made to the 
city of Modena for the purchase of the 
archives, on condition that they are placed 
in the Biblioteca Estense and made acces- 
sible to scholars. The city is to repay the 
State in ten yearly instalments. 


A copy of the Bill to enable the Trustees 
of the British Museum to remove certain 
newspapers and other printed matter from 
the present British Museum buildings is 
before us. This is the sequel of the want 
of room which we noticed some time ago at 
the British Museum. It provides for a 
‘Hendon Building” to be erected, for the 
purpose of storing ‘‘ newspapers and other 
printed matter” which appear to be 
“rarely required for public use,” but may 
be consulted at Bloomsbury “on due notice 
being given.” 

Tue following are among the Parlia- 
mentary Papers which have been recently 
issued: Model Schools, Ireland, Return 
showing Numbers of Teachers, &c. (4d.); 
Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report 
on the MSS. of Col. David Milne-Home, 
Vol. 1 (1s. 4d.); Annual Report of the 
Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records (14.); 
National Portrait Gallery, Annual Report 
(2d.) ; Board of Education, Revised Instruc- 
tions applicable to the Code of 1902 (4d.); 
Draft Order in Council for further transfer 
of powers to Board of Education from the 
Charity Commissioners (1¢.); Statistics of 
Elementary Day Schools, &c. (6d.) ; Educa- 
tion, Scotland, General Report for the 
Western Division (2d.); Statutes made by 
Magdalen College and New College, Oxford, 
and by Christ’s College, Cambridge (1d. 
each). 








SCIENCE 


The Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell of 
Leigh in Angola and the Adjoining Regions. 
Reprinted from ‘ Purchas his Pilgrimes.’ 
Edited, with Notes and a Concise History 
of Kongo and Angola, by E. G. Raven- 


stein. (Hakluyt Society.) 

The Discovery of the Solomon Islands by 
Alvaro de Mendaiia in 1568. Translated 
from the Original Spanish Manuscripts. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Lord Amherst of Hackney and Basil 
Thomson. 2 vols. (Hakluyt Society.) 


Anvrew Barrett was one of several seamen 
captured by the Portuguese on the island 
of St. Sebastian, taken thence to Rio 
Janeiro, and sent across the Atlantic to be 
imprisoned in Sio Paulo de Luandu, the 
capital of Angola, in June, 1590. He 
returned to his native village, Leigh, in 
Essex, in 1610, and confided his adventures 
to Samuel Purchas, then vicar of the neigh- 
bouring parish of Eastwood, who first 
incorporated his information in ‘ Purchas 
his Pilgrimage’ (1613); whilst Battell’s own 
papers after his death were published in 
1625 in ‘Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas 
his Pilgrimes.’ 

Although Battell appears to have resided 
in Angola and Kongo for “near eighteen 
years,” his narrative is comparatively 
meagre, not occupying more than seventy 
pages of text, apart from his notes on the 





country, its animals, birds, remarkable pro- 
ductions, and the customs of its people. 
And certainly its intrinsic importance would 
not have justified its reproduction by the 
Hakluyt Society had it not been utilized by 
Mr. Ravenstein as an occasion for furnish- 
ing, in addition to copious notes with the 
text, two valuable appendixes, in which he 
gives the early history of the Empire of 
Kongo from its foundation in the middle of 
the fifteenth century until the end of the 
seventeenth century, and a similar account 
of the territory now known as Angola, 
whose chiefs had owned allegiance to the 
kings of Kongo until about the middle of 
the sixteenth century. 

Mr. Ravenstein illustrates his historical 
notices of these vast regions in West Africa 
by a map, on ascale of 1: 3,000,000, which 
exhibits the alleged extreme limits of the 
Empire of Kongo anterior to the arrival of 
the Portuguese discoverers and conquis- 
tadores towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, as well as the approximate extent 
of the Portuguese dominions at the close of 
the seventeenth century. The battlefields, 
the routes of the Portuguese expeditions, and 
those of the Jesuit, Franciscan, Capuchin, 
and Carmelite missionaries are also traced, 
together with the travels of Andrew Battell. 

Curiously enough, although the Jesuits 
were the earliest missionaries in Angola, 
they do not seem to have furnished any 
geographical or historical information re- 
garding the country and the people, having 
confined their activity to the seat of govern- 
ment and its vicinity; and it is to the good 
work done by the Italian Capuchins alone 
that we owe most of our contemporary 
knowledge of these regions. In fact, 
although there was a board of missions 
richly endowed by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, the work of the Christian missions, 
owing to the corruption of the clergy and 
the evil effects of the slave trade, proved an 
entire failure. 

‘* Father José Antonio de Souza, who resided 
at S. Salvador from 1881-1887, and was subse- 
quently created Bishop of Mozambique, virtu- 
ally admits this, for he says: ‘Christianity did 
not penetrate deeply ; it passed over the 
country like a heavy rain, which scarcely wetted 
the surface of the land, and left the subsoil 
absolutely dry and sterile.’ He adds signi- 
ficantly : ‘ By the side of the missionary stood 
the slave trader.’ And surely it was the export 
slave trade, created by the cupidity of the 
Portuguese, but shared in by Dutch, French 
and English, which undermined the prosperity 
of the country, and decimated its population. 
And the missionaries never raised a protest 
against this traffic, although it was against the 
tenets of their Church, for they profited by it. 
The only thing which they did for the wretched 
slaves was to endeavour to secure, as far as 
possible, that they should not fall into the 
hands of heretics ; so that at least their souls 
might be saved, whatever became of their 
bodies.” 

The identification of the old native names 
of places, mentioned by Duarte Lopez (1591), 
Pigafetia’s ‘Report of the Kingdom of 
Congo,’ and others, referred to by Cavazzi 
(1687), and found in Paiva Manso’s col- 
lection of documents (1492-1722), has been 
carried out with all the accuracy which we 
might expect from such an expert carto- 
grapher as Mr. Ravenstein. In regard to 
both the map above mentioned and the 
separate chart of Ndongo (Angola) on a 





larger scale (1 : 1,000,000), we could hays 
wished to see smaller subdivisions than 
degrees in order to bring them more ip 
agreement with the index of geographical 
names, whose position is given in de 

and tenths of degrees. We also think that 
this sepiaphian’ aio: might with advan. 
metal been separated from the general 
index and glossary with which it has been 
incorporated. 

The translations of the six original Spanish 
manuscripts describing the voyage of Alvaro 
de Mendana and the discovery of the Solomon 
Islands form by far the most attractive and 
important work which has been published 
by the Hakluyt Society for many years; and 
Lord Amherst of Hackney—who acquired 
the most valuable of these MSS. from 
Quaritch thirty years ago—with Mr. Basil 
Thomson and other assistants has spared 
no pains in carrying out the arduous task of 
editing them with scholarlike completeness, 

The narrative of the chief pilot, Hernan 
Gallego, gives such fully detailed nautical 
observations that Admiral Milne and other 
experts have been able to work out and lay 
down a track chart of the voyage, and to 
identify, with tolerable certainty, every har- 
bour, islet, and creek which the Spaniards 
touched or passed in 1568, over three 
hundred years ago. To the general reader, 
however, the most interesting document is 
that of Gomez (atoira (or Zatoria), the 
chief purser and official chronicler of the 
expedition, which furnishes a romantic story 
of adventure, with good descriptions of the 
customs, and habits of the natives, and natu- 
ral products of the islands visited. The two 
MSS. by Mendaiia himself are both official, 
one being his full general report, unfortu- 
nately somewhat mutilated, and the othera 
shorter but independent account with some 
additions not in the former. The person- 
ality of the author of the fifth MS., Pedro 
Sarmiento de Gamboa, one of the most cele- 
brated navigators of the fifteenth century, 
adds greatly to its interest. He it was who 
on his return to Peru from this expedition 
under Mendaiia, in 1569, captured the last 
of the Incas with his own hand. He was 
subsequently captured by one of Sir Richard 
Grenville’s ships, in 1586, and presented by 
Sir Walter Raleigh to Queen Elizabeth. 
He may well have been the prototype after 
whom Charles Kingsley modelled his Don 
Guzman Sotomayor de Soto in ‘ Westward 
Ho.’ An account of his voyage to the 
Strait of Magellan to intercept Sir Francis 
Drake in 1579 was published by the Hakluyt 
Society some eight years since. The sixth 
is an anonymous MS. from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, of which a French version 
has appeared in the well-known ‘ Voyageurs 
Anciens et Modernes.’ It will be remem- 
bered that extracts from Gallego’s narrative 
were published in Dr. Guppy’s book on the 
Solomon Islands; whilst the MSS. of both 
Sarmiento and Mendaiia have been printed 
in the ‘Coleccion de Documentos Ineditos’ 
(tom. v.), 1862. The difficulty of deciphering 
some of these manuscripts can be judged 
from inspection of the photographic fac- 
similes. 

The Solomon group includes the recently 
acquired British possession of six important 
islands—San Christoval, Malayta, Guadal- 
canar, Ysabel, New Georgia, and Choiseul— 
continued to the north-west by Bougain- 
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ville and Bouka, belonging to Germany, 
with several minor ones, such as Florida, 
and numerous small islets, the whole 
geries extending over a length of some 
six hundred miles. Of these Mendaiia’s 
ships explored the coast line and circum- 
navigated Ysabel, over one hundred miles 
in length, touched at some of the Florida 
islets, surveyed most of the north side of 
Guadalcanar for about seventy miles, and 
reconnoitred a small south-west portion of 
Malayta, with the whole of the southern 
shores of San Christoval for about eighty 
miles, in addition to visiting San Juan, Las 
Tres Marias, and Ulawa :— 

“Tt is difficult for any one unacquainted with 
the ocean miscalled the Pacific to realize the 
reckless daring of the enterprise. Leaving in the 
month of November with the hurricane season 
just approaching ; crossing an ocean more than 
7,000 miles in width, beset with unknown coral 
reefs, in crazy vessels unprotected from the 
teredo, and almost incapable of beating to wind- 
ward; with the prevailing wind behind them 
and a ‘dead beat’ all the way homeward ; 
depending on provisions that no master, in the 
worst days of our merchant marine, would have 
dared to put to sea with, the adventurers had 
a thousand chances to one against ever 
finding their way home again. And yet, 
though they parted company for a time, 
in nineteen months both vessels were safe 
at anchor again in Callao, with the loss of 
less than one-third of their ships’ companies.” 

‘Tt says much for the courage of the Spaniards 
that no man has climbed the dividing range of 
Ysabel Island since their day; indeed, in the 
various punitive expeditions that have been 
undertaken by English ships of war, marines 
and blue-jackets, armed with modern rifles, have 
seldom been permitted to advance a furlong 
from the coast, where they are covered by the 
ship’s guns. That thirty men, ignorant of the 
country, subjected to incessant attacks from a 
native population four times more numerous 
than it is at present, should have pushed a four 
days’ journey into the interior, armed with no 
more deadly weapon than the arquebus, goes 
far towards explaining the extraordinary success 
of the handful of adventurers who conquered 
the New World under Cortes and Pizarro.” 


Mendaiia’s hopes of planting a colony in 
his new discoveries were destined never to 
be fulfilled; and, in fact, the Solomon 
Islands, which had been delineated in their 
approximate position in 1587, were not again 
sighted by European navigators until seen, 
but not recognized, by Carteret in 1766, by 
my wee two years later, and in 1769 
by Surville, who visited Ysabel just two 
hundred years after Mendaiia. Indeed, 
their identification was not achieved until 
1781, when the French geographer M. 
Buache satisfactorily proved, in spite of 
the incredulity of British cartographers, 
that the islands visited by Bougainville and 
Surville must be the long-looked-for Solo- 
mon Islands of Mendaiia. 

Ethnologists cannot fail to be much inter- 
ested by the information afforded in these 
Spanish manuscripts of the habits, customs, 
and language of the population of these 
islands, which seems to baes changed but 
little since their discovery three centuries 
ago. In consequence principally of head- 


hunting, many districts which were found 
teeming with inhabitants by Mendaiia are 
now desolate, but the people themselves 
and their habits are extraordinarily un- 
changed, whilst even their language seems 
to have remained unaltered. 





We have only to add that the illustrations 
are numerous and effective, whilst the chart 
of the outward and return voyages of Men- 
da‘ia’s squadron, and a more detailed chart 
of the islands, showing how well the locali- 
ties visited by the Spaniards have been 
identified, are everything that could be 
wished. As in all the Hakluyt volumes, the 
index is irreproachable. 








SOCIETIES, 


ASTRONOMICAL.—June 13.—Dr. J. W. L, Glaisher, 
President, in the chair—M. Bigourdan gave an 
account of his observations of nebulz at the Paris 
Observatory, his aim being to obtain accurate 
micrometric measures of a large number of nebule. 
He presented to the Society two volumes of his 
observations, and also a volume containing Pingré’s 
‘Annales Célestes, which had been left in MS. by 
the author, and which M. Bigourdan had edited and 
published. — Dr. Downing read a paper on the 
distribution of the stars contained in the Cape 
Photographic Durchmusterung. The author had 
investigated the relation between stellar distri- 
bution in the southern hemisphere and the Milky 
Way; he concluded that the visible universe is 
ellipsoidal in form.—Mr. Thackeray read a paper on 
a comparison of Groombridge’s and Struve’s right 
ascensions of close circumpolar stars. The paper 
was preceded by an account of the life of Stephen 
Groombridge and a description of his modes of 
observation.—Mr. Filon read a paper on the re- 
duction of measures of positions of Swift’s comet 
(a, 1899) from photographs taken with a portrait 
lens. He concluded that such photographs can give 
star-places accurate to about 0°83 second of arc.— 
Mr. Hinks read a paper on the determination of the 
solar parallax from photographs of the minor planet 
Eros, with a comparison of the results obtained at 
Mount Hamilton, Minneapolis, and Cambridge.— 
Other papers were taken as read. 





GEOLOGICAL.—June 18.—Prof. C. Lapworth, Pre- 
sident, and afterwards Mr. E, T. Newton, in the 
chair.—Mr. G. M. Edwards was elected a Fellow.— 
The following communications were read: ‘The 
Great Saint-Lawrence-Champlain-A ppalachian Fault 
of America, and some of the Geological Problems 
connected with It,’ by Dr. H. M. Ami,—‘ The Point- 
de-Galle Group, Ceylon: Wollastonite-Scapolite- 
Gneisses,’ by Mr. Ananda K. Coomaéraswimy,—and 
‘On the Jurassic Strata cut through by the South 
Wales Direct Line between Filton and Wootton 
Bassett,’ by Prof. S. H. Reynolds and Mr. A. 
Vaughan. 





LINNEAN.—June 19.—Mr. W. Carruthers, V.P., 
in the chair.—The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows: Mr. P. W. Mackinnon, Mr. T, G. Hill, and 
Mr. Eric Drabble.—Dr. W. G. Ridewood described 
a new genus of Copepoda occurring parasitically in 
the suprabranchial cavity of the lamellibranch 
Lyonsiella, for which, on account of the great infla- 
tion of the thorax, he proposed the name Obesiella. 
He showed that the systematic position of Obesiella 
was next to Ascomyzon, in the family Ascomy- 
zontide.—A conversational discussion ensued, in 
which the Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing, Prof. Hartug, and 
the author took part.—Mr. G. Massee described 
some of the results of modern methods of investiga- 
tion in mycology, illustrating his remarks by means 
of lantern-slides. He pointed out the errors of 
some observers, who urged the suppression of genera 
wholesale on the evidence of a few species, and 
pleaded for the retention of familiar names until 
a clear case for their suppression had been estab- 
lished on evidence furnished by pure cultures. He 
instanced the succession of generic forms in — 
development from Verticdlaria solani, throug 
Fusarium solani and Cephalosporium to Nectria 
solani, which, with its resting -spores, closes the 
cycle of seasonal growth. He pointed out the diffi- 
culty of culture in the matter of parasitic species, a 
difficulty which might in the future be overcome, 
cultures hitherto having necessarily been confined 
to saprophytic species capable of growth in nutrient 
media.—Dr. D. H. Scott and Prof. Hartog offered 
some remarks, which were replied to by the author. 
—Mr. W. P. Pycraft read the second part of his 
‘Contribution towards our Knowledge of the 
Morphology of the Owls,’ This dealt with the 
osteology. After drawing attention to the close 
resemblances between the skeleton of the Striges 
and that of the Accipitres among the Falconiformes, 
and pointing out the homoplastic character of these 
resemblances, he proceeded to discuss briefly the 
more important characters of the several genera and 
of the nestling skull. 





MICROSCOPICAL.—June 18,—Dr. H. Woodward, 
President, in the chair.—The Secretary read a note 
from Mr. Nelson on some high-power photo-micro- 
graphs of Pleurosigma angulatum, Surirella gemma, 
and Coscinodiscus asteromphalus, taken by Mr. 4. E. 
Ives, and though the illuminating cone was only 
‘615 of the aperture of the objective used, the photo- 
graphs were exceedingly good.— Mr. A. Hilger 
exhibited a new photo-measuring micrometer 
attached to a microscope designed specially for 
accurately measuring the distances between the 
lines of the spectrum, but it could also be used for 
various laboratory purposes. The microscope was 
made to travel along the spectrum by means of a 
screw, and the readings were taken from the gradu- 
ations on the periphery of the large head by which 
the screw was rotated.—Messrs. Watson & Sons 
exhibited and described a new two-speed fine-adjust- 
ment for microscopes. They also exhibited a micro- 
scope fitted with a new holder by which metallur- 
gical specimens could be held in any position while 
under examivation —Messrs. Carl Zeiss exhibited 
their Epidiascope, a projection apparatus by means 
of which large brilliantly illuminated pictures of 
objects can be shown on the screen. Objects such as 
ordinary lantern-slides and transparencies up to nine 
inches square, opaque objects, such as photographs, 
drawings, prints, bones, medals, butterflies in their 
natural colours. &c., were shown in illustration of its 
capabilities. The Epidiascope was utilized to show 
upon the screen the photo-micrographs by Mr. Ives 
previously referred to, and also the drawings illus- 
trating the papers read by Mr. Rousselet and Mr. 
Wesché. A simplified form of microscope was 
afterwards attached to the instrument and micro- 
slides were projected on the screen, giving pictures 
about six feet diameter with great brilliancy and 
sharpness of definition.—Prof. Marcus Hartog gave 
a short account of the structure of acinetines from 
observations on a species (Choanophrya infundi- 
bulifera) epizoic ou Cyclops. He demonstrated that 
the spiral marking of the tentacles was due to a 
double-threaded constriction; that in protrusion 
and retraction there was no torsion, but only an 
opening and closing of the spiral ; and that the ten- 
tacles were continued deep into the endosarc of the 
creature.—Mr. C. F. Rousselet read his paper on 
‘The Genus Syncheta,’ with a description of five 
new species. The subject was illustrated by a series 
of drawings projected on the screen and by numer- 
ous living and preserved specimens under about 
twenty microscopes.—Mr. Walter Wesché gave a 
brief résumé of his paper on ‘ Undescribed Palpi on 
the Proboscis of some Dipterous Flies, with Remarks 
on the Mouth-parts in Several Families.’ Drawings 
in illustration were shown upon the screen. Speci- 
mens of the palpi in several species, and in a more 
rudimentary stage in other species, were exhibited 
under microscopes.—It was announced that the 
next meeting would take place on October 15th. 





HISTORICAL. — June 19.— Dr. G. W. Prothera, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. J. A. Doyle aud 
G. M. Trevelyan were elected Fellows.—A_ paper 
was read by Mrs. 8. C. Lomas on ‘The State Papers 
of the Early Stuart Period,’ and a discussion fol- 
lowed, in which the President, the Director, and 
Mr. kK. G. Marsden took part. 





HELLENIC.—July 1.—Annual Meeting.—Sir R. 
Jebb, President, in the chair.—In moving the adop- 
tion of the Council’s Report the President referred 
to the satisfactory increase in the number of 
members, and alluded to the losses which the 
Society had sustained by death, including the 
names of the Bishop of Durham, Mr. C. J. Monk. 
and Mr. W. Stillman.—The Report, which was read 
by the Acting Hon, Secretary (Mr, H. B. Walters), 
showed that the activity of the Society in its various 
departments had been satisfactorily maintained. 
Attention was drawn to the arrangement which, by 
the courtesy of the Society of Antiquaries, now 
rendered it possible for all general meetings to be 
held at Burlington House. Allusion was also made 
to the excavations carried on for the third season 
by Mr. Arthur Evans at Cnossus, in Crete, to which 
the Society had contributed a grant of 100/.; and 
regret was expressed that such a lamentably inade- 
quate response had been made _ to the appeal for 
subscriptions to the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
which might render the completion of the work 
impossible. The newly founded British School at 
Rome, to which the Society has promised a 
grant of 25/. for three years, was also com- 
mended to the attention of members. It was 
announced that satisfactory progress had been 
made with the facsimile of the Codex Venetus of 
Aristopbanes and with the publication of the 
British School excavations at Phylakopi. It wa3 also 
announced that the Hon. Secretary (Mr. George 
Macmillan) would represent the Society at the ter- 
centenary of the Bodleian Library in October next. 
The reports on the library and photographic collec- 
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tions both showed that satisfactory progress had 
been made in those departments, and it was 
announced that a catalogue of the library would 
shortly be printed, The financial statement showed 
receipts in the year of 1,022/.,and expenditure of 
665/. Forty-nine new members had been elected 
and thirty-seven lost by death or resignation, giving 
a net gain of twelve on the total, which now amounts 
to 759, with 25 honorary members. Profs. F. 
Halbherr and A. Wilhelm had been added to the 
latter list. The total of subscribing libraries is now 
143.—The adoption of the Report was seconded by 
M. Bikelas, and the motion was unanimously car- 
ried.— Mr, Arthur Evans then made a statement on 
the results of his work at Cnossus during the past 
season, illustrated by diagrams and lantern-slides. 
The season’s work in the Palace of Cnossus, which 
began on February 12th and was continued to June, 
was fertile beyond all anticipation. Besides the 
chambers that remained to be explored immedi- 
ately contiguous to the Hall of the Double Axes and 
that of the Colonnades, excavated last year, the 
whole building was found to have a considerably 
larger extension on the eastern side than had been 
expected. The building was thus seen to have 
climbed down the slope in descending terraces to 
a point some 9) metres east of the northern en- 
trance. Considerable remains were uncovered of 
the eastern boundary wall, or rather of four separate 
walls in immediate contiguity to each other. The 
new rooms adjoining the principal halls of the 
central part of the eastern quarter proved of great 
interest. South of the Hall of the Double Axes was 
a chamber flanked on two sides by colonnades and 
light areas, and provided with a small bathroom and 
a private staircase leading to the upper rooms. 
Throughout all this region it has been possible 
to support a large part of the upper story, and a 
most elaborate system of drainage has been 
found, including latrines and drain pipes of 
advanced construction. Further fine remains of 
fresco had come to light— naturalistic foliage 
and lilies, an aquarium of fisb, and a lady in a 
jacket and diaphanous chemise. It has also been 
possible to reconstitute an important panel of 
wall painting from aroom excavated last year, giving 
acomplete and highly sengational scene from the 
bull ring, in which girl toreadors took part. Large 
fresh deposits of inscribed tablets had come to light 
with ideographic signs, such as swordsand gravaries 
and those indicating persons of both sexes. The 
largest deposit referred to percentages—some with 
the throne and sceptre sign before the amount, 
apparently recording the king’s portion. A piece 
of a Mycenzan painted vase with linear characters 
and two cups with inscriptions written within them 
in a kind of ink supplied wholly new classes of 
written documents. Great numbers of clay seal im- 
pressions were brought out, including a fragment of 
one stamped by a late Babylonian cylinder. In 
magazines below the later aes level, and belong- 
ing therefore to an earlier building, occurred seal 
impressions with pictographic signs, together with 
an abundance of painted pottery of the “ Kamaros ” 
or “Early Minoan” class, including specimens 
which for egg-shell-like fineness of fabric and beauty 
of form and hue have never certainly been sur- 
passed. Among the finds of smaller objects two 
stood out respectively as of first-rate importance in 
the history of architecture and sculpture. One of 
these was the discovery of parts of a large mosaic 
consisting of porcelain plaques, a series of which 
represent the fronts of houses of two or three stories. 
Fragmentary as most of these were, it was possible 
to reconstitute a fair number with absolute certainty 
and thus to recover an almost perfect picture of a 
street of Minoan Cnossusin the middle of the second 
millennium before our era. The different parts of 
the construction—masonry, woodwork, and plaster 
—were clearly reproduced, and the houses, some of 
them semi-detached, with windows of four and 
six panes—oiled parchment being possibly used for 
glass—were astonishingly modern in theirappearance. 
Other plaques found with them show warriors, and 
various animals, a tree, a vine, and flowing water, so 
that the whole seems to have been part of a large 
design analogous to that of Achilles’s shield. The 
other find—made towards the close of the excava- 
tion—which threw a new light on the art of 
Deedalus, is the discovery of remains of ivory 
figurines. These are carved in the round, the limbs 
being jointed together, and, to judge by the most 
perfectly preserved, they seem to have represented 
youths in the act of springing, like the cowboys of 
the frescoes. The life and balance of the whole, 
the modelling of the limbs, and the exquisite ren- 
dering of details, such as the muscles and even the 
veins, raise these ivory statuettes beyond the level 
of any known sculpture of the kind of the period 
to which they belong. The hair was curiously indi- 
cated by means of spiral bronze wires, and the 
amount of gold foil found with them suggests that 
they had been originally, in part at least, coated 
with gold, in which case they would have been 





early examples of the chryselepbantine process. 
The new materials bearing on the local religion are 
extraordinarily rich. Remains of a miniature temple 
of painted terra-cotta, with doves perched above 
the capitals of columns, occurred in a stratum 
belonging to the pre-Mycenzan building. In the 


palace itself a series of finds illustrated the 
cult of the Double Axe and its associated 
divinities. A gem showed a _ female figure— 


apparently a goddess — bearing this sacred 
emblem. But more important still was the dis- 
covery of an actual shrine belonging to the latest 
Mycenzan period of the palace, with the tripod and 
other vessels of offering still in position before a 
base, upon which rested the actual cult objects, in- 
cluding a small double axe of steatite, sacred horns 
of stucco with sockets between them for the wooden 
shafts of other axes, terra-cotta figures of a goddess, 
cylindrical below, and in one case with a dove 
perched on her head, and of a male votary offering a 
dove. Of great interest also was the discovery in 
an eastern corridor of the palace of a decorative 
wall-painting, consisting of a series of labyrinths, 
more elaborate than those of the later coins of 
Cnossus. Owing to the constant need of supporting 
the upper story, much of the work has been of a 
difficult and at times dangerous nature, entailing 
much work from carpenters and masons. Vast 
masses of earth had also to be removed from parts 
of the site, and nearly 250 workmen were constantly 
employed. Throughout the whole Mr. Evans had 
the devoted assistance of Dr. Mackenzie in super- 
intending the excavation, and of Mr. Fyfe on the 
architectural side. There still remained a certain 
amount of delimitation and further exploration of the 
strata below the later palace to be carried out next 
season.— Mr.R.Carr-Bosanquet, Director of the British 
School, also gave an account of his excavations at 
Paleo-Kastro, in Crete, illustrated by diagrams. 
Interesting remains of Mycenzan houses had been 
discovered, and numerous tombs investigated, with 
some very interesting results in painted vases.—The 
former President and Vice - Presidents were re- 
elected, and Messrs. George Macdonald and E, E. 
Sikes were elected to vacancies on the Council. 








Science Gossiy, 


Pror. CAMILLE JULLIAN, of the University of 
Bordeaux, has communicated to the last number 
of Lehmann’s Beitriige zur alten Geschichte a 
proposal for the publication of a ‘ Corpus Topo- 
graphicum Orbis Antiqui.’ He proposes that 
it shall follow alphabetical order, and contain 
every geographical name which is found in 
ancientliterature. He suggests that theexecution 
of the work should be international, and that it 
could scarcely be confided to better hands than 
those of the International Association of Aca- 
demies. His idea is that each nation should 
employ its own scholars upon the topographical 
description of the remains of antiquity in its 
own lands, and that these should then be con- 
fided to the oversight of a general editorial body. 
The plan of the French scholar looks excellent, 
though there is little expectation of its being 
undertaken for a long while to come, for all the 
academies seem to be overburdened at present 
with their tasks. 


Axsout ten years ago Dr. Zambaco, a Breton 
physician and archeologist, asserted his belief 
that ‘‘le mal de Saint-Lazare,” a leprous ailment 
of frequent occurrence in Brittany, was of 
Pheenician origin. A lively controversy was 
waged at the time over the theory, and it 
seemed to have fallen into oblivion. At the last 
session of the Paris Academy of Medicine, how- 
ever, the assertions made by Dr. Zambaco were 
revived by Dr. Rogals (of Folkestone), with the 
addition of a mass of carefully ordered proofs. 
The Phcenician navigators who visited the coasts 
of Gaul and Britain during a great part of the first 
thousand years before Christ (Dr. Rogals says 
from about the seventh to the fourth century 
B.c.), to settle trading relations with the in- 
habitants, brought the disease into the land. 
Many local names in Brittany, even at the 
present day, show traces of a Phcenician settle- 
ment. Dr. Rogals not only drew his “ proofs ” 
from archeology, but also from numismatics, 
and from not a few of the still extant legends 
and superstitions of the inhabitants. The sub- 


ject aroused so much interest at the recent 
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session that the Academy will probably discuss 
it at some future session. 


THE institution of an Order of Merit recalls 
the remarks of Sir Charles Bell on being made 
a Knight of the Guelphic Order, 1831 :— 

“T confess myself to have been gratified by this 
distinction, that is, from the manner and time jp 
which it has been conferred. The intended batch 
consisted of Herschel, Babbage, Leslie, Ivory, and 
Brewster, the object being to show respect from 
Government for men of science, and it was deter. 
mined that the Guelphic Order should become 
the mark of distinction for ecientific men. We shall 
soon see what comes of this!” 

The last sentence is still of significance. 


Mr. StantEy Witiiams, of Hove, Brighton, 
announces (Ast. Nach., No. 3796) a new variable 
star in the constellation Lyra, to be designated 
Var. 11, 1902, Lyre. The range of photographic 
magnitude is from a little below the eleventh to 
below the twelfth, and the period is probably 
almost exactly a year, though one of half that 
duration is not precluded; a maximum of 
brightness will be due some time next month, 
Dr. K. Graff, of the Urania Observatory, Berlin, 
has detected variability in a star in Pegasus, to 
be called Var. 12, 1902, Pegasi. Its magnitude 
on April 24th, was estimated to be 8°7, which 
gradually diminished until on May 28th it had 
become 9°4; the period cannot yet be assigned, 
The announcement of a new small planet having 
been discovered by Dr. Carnera at Heidelberg 
on the 3rd ult. must be cancelled. 

Tue Report of Proceedings under the Dis- 
eases of Animals Acts for the Year 1901 (434.), 
and Report on the Sight Tests used in the 
Mercantile Marine (3d.), may interest our 
readers. 








FINE ARTS 


ARCHEOLOGY. 

Outlines of the History of Design in Mural 
Painting. By N. H. S. Westlake.—Vol. I 
From the Egyptian Pertod (Seti I.) until the 
Time of Constantine. (Parker & Co.)—This 
volume seems to be a reimpression of the instal- 
ment, under a slightly different title, that we 
reviewed in the Atheneum of January 18th 
last, with chapters added on art in the Cam- 
pagna and Southern Italy, the Republic and 
Roman Empire, and among the early Chris- 
tians. The first of these is extremely interest- 
ing, and gives us—it is said, for the first time in 
English—many examples of ‘‘Samnite” or 
Lucanian tomb-paintings containing scenes from 
the life of the dead. We should ourselves say 
that these were more indebted to the influence 
of Greek models than Mr. Westlake seems 
inclined to admit; but as he founds his view 
upon the accounts of archeologists like Miner- 
vini and Helbig, he may be perfectly right. 
The swastika or fylfot which he depicts as 
figuring on the breast of a supposed ‘‘ Oscan 
priest” in one of these paintings has mightily 
the air of having been added by a later hand, 
and it is evident that all the paintings are 
not of the same age, and may even belong to 
different stages of civilization. They deserve, 
however, to be carefully studied, and the same 
may be said of the monuments of later Roman 
art here reproduced, including the Aldobrandini 
‘Marriage’ and the Tusculan head which Mr. 
Westlake, we think rightly, considers the most 
beautiful example of ancient painting to be seen 
in the Louvre. He is abundantly justified, too, 
in pointing out the apparent influence of what 
he calls ‘‘ Egypto- Hellenic” or Alexandrian art 
in much Roman architectural work, of which 
he gives a curious example in the treatment 
of certain columns in the house in the Farnesina 
gardens discovered in 1879. The influence of 
Egypt upon Mediterranean countries in genera 
has hitherto been underrated, and Mr. West- 
lake does good service in drawing attention to 
it. In his treatment of early Christian art 
he is, perhaps, less satisfying. He does not 
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ee : a 
approach the subject with the same absence 
of prejudice, for it is evident that he is despe- 
rately anxious to prove that the catacomb 
inters had an art of their own, and he relies 
much upon the ‘Roma Sotterranea’ of Dr. North- 
cote and Bishop Brownlow. Yet the examples 
that he brings forward are unconvincing, and 
it is difficult to imagine that the early tomb- 
aintings which can be definitely assigned 
to Christian authors are anything but poor 
and mean copies of the pagan art current at 
the time. Throughout, moreover, he shows too 
reat a straining after symbolical interpretations, 
as when he tells us that ‘‘the Deer is used as an 
emblem of innocence and gentleness,” and that 
he is ‘under the impression ” that the peacock 
‘indicates worldly dignity.” This may be, but 
there is certainly no proof of it, and the trouble 
into which this mysticism gets him may be seen 
from the instance of the ‘* palmette” ornament 
which in his former part he derived from the 
Assyrian sun-disc. e now has to tell us that 
in Roman times this is ‘‘in nearly every case 
drawn without the segment of the disc of the 
gun, the origin of its existence and symbolism, and 
which [!] I have taken to mean the immortality 
of the soul.” Of this kind of interpretation 
there can be no end, and we much prefer his 
contention in the last pages of the present 
volume that the art of imperial Rome really 
had an individual character of its own, and that 
the stiffand hard style that we call ‘* Byzantine ” 
did not affect it until after the shifting of the 
seat of empire to the East. On this subject we 
are promised more in the next volume, and 
confess that we look forward to it with much 
interest. Mr. Westlake has taken the oppor- 
tunity to correct some of the verbal faults of 
which we complained in our former notice, but 
he has not yet succeeded in making his proof- 
sheets perfectly ‘‘clean.” In the new matter 


supplied we notice Signor Lanciano as the 
author of an article in these columns, and such 
spellings as ‘‘ Preneste,” while he talks more 


than once about the “ Isidian” worship and 
“the Hemorrhoid.” By the last named he 
seems to refer to the woman with the issue of 
blood mentioned in the Gospels, who is some- 
times described in French ecclesiastical writings 
as the ‘‘ Hémorroisse.” It is a word better 
left alone in English. 

La Villa Pompeiana di P. Fannio Sinistore, 
scoperta presso Boscoreale. Relazione a S.E. il 
Ministro dell’ Istruzione Pubblica, con una Me- 
moria di Felice Barnabei. (Rome, Accademia 
dei Lincei).—The villa described in this report 
is in many ways the most perfect and most 
interesting that has yet been excavated. It 
was far more sumptuous in its arrangement 
and richer in its decoration than the other villa 
found at Bosco Reale, famous for the beautiful 
silver table-service found in its cellar; it is, 
indeed, more in keeping with the richness 
of that find, which was in all probability 
stolen from some house like this Ly a band 
of robbers, who took refuge in the comparatively 
unpretentious farm where they were over- 
whelmed by the shower of ashes with their 
deadly fumes. The new villa has indeed a farm 
attached to it, but the rooms of the house are 
separate. Its plan has been completely re- 
covered, and the paintings of its walls, which 
attain a very high degree of excellence, are for 
the most part exceptionally well preserved. 
They belong to the second or architectural 
style of Pompeian wall-decoration, and show, 
as Signor Barnabei points out, a good deal of 
resemblance to the paintings in the ‘‘ House 
of Livia” on the Palatine. The lower limit of 
date is fixed by a graffito on acolumn, recording 
a sale by auction—probably of the house itself 
—in 12 a.p. Signor Barnabei describes the 
decoration with an enthusiasm that is fully war- 
ranted by the photographs and drawings that 
accompany his report. The vistas opening 
‘out on every side, with colonnades and courts 
and other buildings, give a wonderfully 





spacious effect, and the details are ren- 
dered with great skill and care. The figure 
paintings also are above the average, though by 
no means free from the defects commonly found 
in Pompeian art; the author lets his enthu- 
siasm carry him too far when he says that one 
of the figures might have suggested to Michael 
Angelo the motive of his ‘Giuliano de’ Medici,’ 
and compares her arm to the arm of the same 
master’s ‘ David.’ The plan of the villa offers a 
good illustration of Vitruvius’s statement that 
in pseudo-urban houses the peristyle often 
opened directly on the vestibule. This fact 
makes some of Signor Barnabei’s nomenclature 
doubtful ; for example, it would seem more 
probable that we ought to give the name 
tablinum to the large chamber beside the 
Sauces, opening both on the outer portico and on 
the peristyle, than to the chamber at the back 
of the peristyle. But there can be no doubt 
that he is right in his estimate of the extreme 
importance and interest of this villa and its 
decoration, and of the desirability of its being 
preserved as carefully as possible by the Italian 
Government. 








THE WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION. 
Il. 

Now that the London picture season has 
begun to relax we may turn once more to the 
Exhibition at Wolverhampton, where, as we 
previously remarked, there is offered an unusual 
opportunity of estimating what English art of 
the last century has accomplished and of re- 
vising one’s opinion of modern artists. What 
particularly conduces to this end is the method 
of grouping the pictures of each artist. This 
has long been the practice of the Société 
Nationale in Paris, both at the Champ de Mars 
and in their new quarters, and we cannot help 
hoping that the Wolverhampton venture will 
set the fashion in some London galleries. It is, 
indeed, the only way by which an artist, par- 
ticularly if he is of secondary power, gets the 
chance of a fair appeal ; the spectator has time 
and space in which to become accustomed to 
the artist’s vision, to adjust his own to that, 
and to enter into his mood without being in- 
stantly distracted by another and perhaps 
contrary assertion. When they are arranged 
thus the works of artists of very diverse 
methods do not conflict or mutually detract 
from each other. We pass, for instance, 
from Mr. C. Shannon’s enclave to the wall 
devoted to Mr. Steer without being conscious 
of any incongruity. We can recognize that both 
are aiming by very different means at a pictorial 
unity which is based on the same fundamental 
principles, and both show to more advantage 
than when their works are dispersed. But of 
both these artists we have had occasion to speak 
lately ; we will turn, therefore, to the work of 
another artist who is unusually well represented 
at Wolverhampton. 

If it were for nothing else this Exhibition 
would be noteworthy for the display of 
Mr. Strang’s decorative designs representing 
the life of Adam. Few things are to be more 
lamented in the condition of modern art 
than the absence of any demand for monu- 
mental painting. In England especially we 
have consistently checked the endeavours of 
our artists in this direction. What might 
not Mr. Watts have accomplished if we 
had handed over to him the wall spaces 
of London as freely as the Venetians yielded 
theirs to Tintoretto or as the French provincial 
towns threw their municipal buildings open to 
Puvis de Chavannes! For some reason the 
English, whose proverbial seriousness of cha- 
racter might, one would think, have fitted them 
singularly to appreciate such an aspect of the 
art, have persisted that painting should confine 
itself to more trivial ends—that it should, like 
a certain class of lawsuits, be kept strictly in 
camera. And thus the English artist has 
missed at once the keenest stimulus to high 





endeavour and the severest test of his powers, 
both of thoughtful invention and strenuous 
execution. It has, accordingly, been left to a 
private patron to commission one of the few 
series of such monumental paintings that have 
been executed of late years, and these, with all 
their faults, are surely a sufficient refutation of 
those who excuse our national distaste for 
monumental painting on the ground that 
we have no artists who are capable 
of undertaking it. It is quite true 
that such an art requires unusual gifts. 
First and foremost of these is the capacity 
for substantial architectural disposition of the 
main lines and masses of the composition, 
for it is by this general disposition that the 
artist makes his chief attack. In a small oil 
painting we may be so far gratified by exquisite 
qualities of colour or luminosity as to accept 
without question a design which lacks these 
architectural qualities of balance and proportion, 
a design which on the scale of monumental art 
would instantly betray its weakness, 

Now Mr. Strang has always been remarkable, 
even in his etched work, for the solid simplicity 
of his composition ; he has always relied chiefly 
on this not only for his decorative unity, but also 
for the expression of his poetical ideas. He has 
always excelled in this quality, often to the ex- 
clusion of any interest in refinement, exquisite 
elaboration of surface, or the delicate render- 
ing of particulars. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that when he attempts a 
large decorative scheme the design has, as a 
rule, that imposing simplicity and that obvious 
co-ordination of parts which are the first 
essentials of success. But it is necessary, if 
such painting as this is to arouse more than a 
sense of agreeable pattern, that the masses 
should be significant as well as harmonious. 
To design successfully it is necessary that the 
artist should think at once in terms of geome- 
trical form and of the human figure. For this a 
fertile invention is necessary, and a great fami- 
liarity with the possible gestures of the human 
body—a power of selecting in the figure those 
lines which are amenable to such a geometrical 
scheme. 

And here again Mr. Strang is fortunately 
placed ; his immense productivity as an etcher 
has given him an assurance in his treatment of 
the figure which no other of our younger artists 
possesses. He can therefore express the com- 
plexity of the figure, its undulations and 
infinitely varied planes, in lines which diverge 
almost imperceptibly from the simplest, most 
easily apprehended curves. Take, for instance, 
the admirably drawn figure of Eve in the pic- 
ture of Adam Delving (No. 234). Here the whole 
figure is kept within the limits of a triangle ; 
even the strongly foreshortened arm _ is 
adequately realized in lines which nowhere 
break the continuity of the geometrical mould. 
Or take, again, the Death of Abel (235). One has 
to think, to consider how fertilean invention and 
how well storeda memory were needed toconceive 
the two figures of Adam and Eve in such expres- 
sive poses and yet contained within a single 
line, which embraces the forms in such an easy 
sweep and with such gentle, unaccented modu- 
lations. Mr. Strang, indeed, distinguishes 
himself among our younger artists most de- 
cisively in this, that he can draw and model 
continuously. For the most part, even the more 
tasteful of modern draughtsmen have accepted 
only too readily the Whistlerian conception of 
drawing by accents, of realizing form only at 
certain points and leaving the rest indefinite. 
They seem incapable of the effort of a continuous 
steady grasp of the form throughout. Mr. 
Strang has derived, through M. Legros, some- 
thing of Ingres’s feeling for the continuously 
expressive and unaccented line. Such a method 
of drawing demands, we believe, a higher effurt 
of visual imagination, and is certainly a first 
necessity of the monumental painting we are 
discussing. 
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What will perhaps surprise those who are 
accustomed only to Mr. Strang’s etchings of 
modern life, with their accentuation of the 
lumpish and grotesquely characteristic, is the 
feeling for pure beauty which these paintings 
display : the large simplicity and primeval dig- 
nity of the gestures, the mellowness of the full, 
rounded forms, the suavity and idyllic charm 
of the landscape. In his imaginative attitude to 
the story of Adam and Eve Mr. Strang is, as a 
rule, singularly happy. He seems strangely at 
home in this primeval world, and he is able to 
realize clearly types which fit their environment, 
In the ‘Burial of Adam,’ for instance, the 
stolidly unimaginative and vague sorrow of 
the young men whe carry the corpse out of the 
hollow of the wood to the bare hillside is per- 
fectly just and convincingly truthful in its con- 
trast with the more serious and demonstrative 
grief of the elders, touched already with appre- 
hension of theirown end. The kneeling figure 
in the foreground is, however, an instance of 
the failure of Mr. Strang’s imaginative grasp at 
certain points. Admirable as it is, as a nude 
study, it affects us as a mechanical device 
accepted to fill up the composition. Again, in 
the ‘Death of Abel,’ the nude figure of the 
dead man seen lying with his inverted head 
towards us is scarcely happy; and here, 
too, an abstract consideration of design 
seems to havedetermined what is psychologically 
inappropriate. Nor, as we are finding fault, can 
we praise the Eve of the ‘ Paradise,’ where the 
type belongs to a sophisticated and distracted 
civilization ; she certainly becomes ennobled 
and simplified by having tasted of the fruit 
of the forbidden tree. The ‘Temptation’ is 
admirable alike in design and in its psychology. 
Perhaps the finest of the series is the ‘ Expul- 
sion,’ the two figures filling and dominating the 
wide, barren landscape by the heavy solemnity 
of their reluctant gestures. The colour of the 
whole series can scarcely be said to reach the 
same level as the design, but it must be 
remembered that it is here exhibited in 
a stronger light than that which falls 
on the high frieze of a library, for which it 
was designed. Itis possible that in the duller, 
warmer light of their proper setting the cold 
and somewhat sharp colouring may have its 
proper effect. 

A few other works in the black-and-white 
room must be mentioned. William Morris’s 
designs for tapestry, lent by the Corporation of 
Birmingham, show how his feeling for pure 
decoration availed to give purpose and character 
even to a figure subject. 

Among the works of the Pre-Raphaelite fol- 
lowing are two fine cartoons of a hare and a fox, 
lent by Mr. William Hodson. They are by 
Mr. Philip Webb, whose work as a draughts- 
man has never been either seen or appreciated 
as it deserves. The forms both of animals and 
plants are rendered here with that frank and 
naive curiosity that we find occasionally in the 
drawings for early herbals, a curiosity which is 
devoid of any parti pris. Heseems to have taken 
an equal pleasure in every detail of the natural 
form, and yet in some way this careful and 
minute fidelity results in a surprising beauty of 
design. 

We have been obliged to omit the greater 
number of exhibits in this remarkably well- 
selected gallery; such, for instance, as the 
original drawings by Hokusai, the specimens of 
Egyptian art, the Diirer woodcuts and Rem- 
brandt etchings ; but in the choice of examples 
of the most diverse styles and periods there is 
evident the directing influence and the dis- 
criminating intelligence of a genuine lover of art. 











MR. LOWENGARD’S GALLERY. 

We have rarely seen a more interesting 
collection of objets d’art than that at Mr. 
Lowengard’s gallery. It is rich in French 
tapestries, some of them dating back to the 








fourteenth century, and including a very beau- 
tiful Louis XIV. piece on a buff ground, as well 
asa Lebrun and a very splendid Boucher, verg- 
ing perhaps too much on the purely pictorial to 
be quite satisfactory as tapestry, but on the 
other hand, regarded as a picture, more pleasing 
than most of the artist’s decorative oil paintings. 
In the Italian room there are one or two 
objects of extreme rarity. We noticed a painted 
terra-cotta by Antonio Rosellino, which has 
had the unusual good fortune to retain its 
original carved frame, of a free and almost 
florid Gothic design, ornamented with 
two little painted roundels. It represents 
a Madonna seated on clouds, and _ sur- 
rounded by cherubs, and, apart from its 
splendid condition, has fine qualities of tender- 
ness and delicacy of modelling. Scarcely less 
remarkable are several wooden statues by Italian 
artists of the Quattrocento: an elegant and 
affected ‘St. Sebastian ’ by a Veronese sculptor, 
and a far granderand more serious rendering of 
the same subject by a Milanese who approaches 
Caradosso. Fine as these are, they hardly sur- 
pass a colossal ‘ Madonna and Child’ of French 
workmanship, dating from the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in which the swing given tothe body in 
balancing the child is rendered with rare 
mastery, while the disposition of the drapery is 
comparable in its ease and simplicity to that of 
Greek art. A number of bronzes, some of them 
from the Paduan workshops, and a very quaint 
Spanish chest of thirteenth-century design are 
among the more remarkable objects. 








SALES. 


THe Humbert ‘“‘affaire” has recently been 
passing through its artistic phase. The first 
sale in Paris of the pictures on Friday and 
Saturday, June 20th and 21st, produced a total 
of 1,187,000 francs, which will go a little way 
towards making up the huge deficit which these 
clever swindlers have left as a legacy to their 
creditors. Their taste in the way of fine art was 
at least irreproachable, and it is not surprising 
that the Galerie Georges Petit was crowded 
both at the private view and on the days of the 
sale. Many of the pictures realized, as is 
always the case at a “sensational” sale, far 
more than they are worth, more especially those 
of second or third rate importance. The fol- 
lowing list includes the principal lots :—Paul 
Baudry, L’Amour et Psyché, 25,000 fr., and 
La Fortune et l’Amour, 26,000 fr.; Rosa 
Bonheur, Les Bceufs au Labour, 7,600 fr. ; 
Boudin, L’Avant-port, 16,200 fr.; Jules 
Breton, Le Retour des Moissonneuses, 25,200 fr. ; 
Cazin, Maisons au _ Bord d’un Canal, 
15,100 fr. ; four by Corot, Le Pécheur, 49,000 fr., 
La Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 26,100 fr., Le Pont Neuf, 
12,600 fr., and Les Chénes, 2,350fr.; two by 
Daubigny, Les Laveuses, 50,500 fr., and Les 
Barques & Marée Basse, 10,600 fr. ; Descamps 
et Meissonier, Le Temple de l’Amour, 5,000 fr.; 
five by Diaz, including La Clairiére, 17,300 fr., 
Femme Turque et son Enfant, 13,100 fr., and 
Les Derniéres Larmes, 4,600 fr.; seven by Jules 
Dupré, including La Rue du Village, 12,300 fr., 
Forét en Automne, 5,000 fr., Le Chéne, 4,700 fr., 
La Riviére, 7,000fr., and Coucher de Soleil, 
5,500 fr. ; four by Eugéne Fromentin, Le Pas- 
sage du Gué, 30,000 fr., Caravane, 12,300 fr., 
and Cavalier Arabe, 9,800 fr. ; four by Isabey, 
including La Bénédiction, 47,000fr. , Le Marchand 
d’Etoffes, 23,000 fr., and Le Cabestan, 12,500 fr.; 
five by Ch. Jacque, including L’Abreuvoir, 
34,000 fr., Moutons, 20,200 fr., and La Pavane, 
16,600 fr. ; eight by Meissonier, including Son 
Portrait, 10,100 fr., Intérieur de |’Eglise Saint- 
Mare, 7,500 fr., L’Attente, 11,100 fr., and Rem- 
brandt, 10,300 fr.; two by Gustave Moreau, 
Le Roi David, 51,000 fr., and Saint Sébastien, 
39,500 fr.; two by J. F. Millet, La Porte 
de Barbizon, 26,500 fr., and Les Falaises, 
12,200 fr.; Ribot, Petite Fille et Chien, 
6,800 fr.; Th. Rousseau, Le Soir, 15,100 fr, ; 





thirteen by Roybet, including La Main 
Chaude, 36,100 fr., Les Comédiens au Chateau, 
34,500 fr., La Lecture du Manuscrit, 
19,050 fr., L’Embarras du Choix, 16,100 fr, 
Au Cabaret, 12,100 fr., Le Modéle, 16,300 fr. 
Chanson a Boire, 14,500 fr., and Les Deux Pages, 
10,600 fr.; Schreyer, Cavaliers Arabes, 33,000fr.: 
ten by Alfred Stevens, including Le Bain, 
4,200fr., and Dans l’Atelier, 4,000fr.; Van 
Marcke, Rentrée & la Ferme, 36,500 fr. Tho 
pastels and water-colour drawings included: 
J.C. Cazin, Les Chaumitres, pastel, 11,600fr,; 
Jules Dupré, Le Pécheur, pastel, 17,000 fr, , 
and six water-colour drawings by Meissonier, 
including Route d’Antibes, 3,200 fr. 

The second sale, on Wednesday, June 25th, 
produced a total of 60,220 fr., the chief sensg. 
tion being Angelo Asti’s portrait of the notorious 
Madame Humbert herself, but this only realized 
450 fr., whilst the portrait of M. Frédéric 
Humbert, by the same artist, only reached 
145 fr. The chief price of the day was paid for 
M. Frédéric Humbert’s own picture, Louis XIII. 
et Mile. de Hautefort, which received a medal 
at the Salon of 1890, and reached 5,400 fr. 

The sale of the costly furniture of the Hum. 
bert house in the Avenue de Ja Grande-Armée, 
and of the atelier in the Place Vintimille, began 
on Tuesday in this week, ard will continue 
until to-day (Saturday). 

Messrs. Christie, Manson & Woods sold on 
the 23rd ult. the following drawings: T. §, 
Cooper, Five Cows in a Pasture, 571. ; A Group 
of Seven Sheep in the Snow, 52]. H. Gastineau, 
A View on Lago Maggiore, 541. A Cuvllection 
of Drawings of Costumes, Manners, and 
Customs, by Rowlandson and others, 8 vols, 
290/. J. Ruskin, Head of a Lady, in blue dress, 
1311. Sir T. Lawrence’s picture of Mrs. Hig- 
ginson, in white dress with yellow robe, fetched 
1311. 



















fine-Art Gossiy. 

At the Fine-Art Society’s rooms there is an 
exhibition of drawings by Sir Noel Paton. 

Mr. GeorcE R, Hatkert has opened for the 
month of July a show of his political cartoons and 
caricatures which have been published in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, Pall Mall Magazine, and Punch. 
—At the Woodbury Gallery during July Miss 
Maud Beddington is exhibiting pictures. 

Last Tuesday was the private view at Messrs. 
Obach’s Galleries in New Bond Street of a col- 
lection of portraits by Prince Pierre and 
bronzes by Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, which will 
be open for a month. 

To-pay Mr. Montague Fordham, at 9, Maddox 
Street, has a private view of paintings by Mr. 
W. Dawes Adams, and jewellery, silver-work, 
and enamels by various artists. 

Mr. Avucustus Hare's Italian drawings, to 
which we have already referred, will be open to 
private view on Monday next at the Leicester 
Gallery, Leicester Square. 

THE press were invited to view last Wednes- 
day portraits of the Rossetti family by D. G. 
Rossetti and others at Leighton House. 

At Mr. McLean’s Galleries a picture of the 
First Court of the King and Queen is on view. 

Mr. Gutexunst has on view at 16, King 
Street, till July 31st, a series of etchings by 4. 
Ostade and Claude Gellée. 

At the Continental Gallery Mr. Tatton Winter 
is showing pictures entitled ‘Twilight and Dawn 
and a Few Streets.’ The private view took place 
yesterday. 





































Taree important examples of the work of the § 





late Benjamin-Constant have become publi¢ 
property. The State has purchased, for the 
Luxembourg Museum, ‘La Justice du Chérif, 
which was exhibited at the Salon some years 
ago, and which the artist always refused to sell. 
Madame Benjamin-Constant has given to the 
Louvre the ‘Portrait de Tintana ’—an aunt of 
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the painter—which is considered one of his best 

rformances. To the artist’s native city of 
Toulouse the widow has generously given the 
‘Tate de Vénitien,’ which was exhibited some 
ears ago at the Cercle Volney, where it 
attracted a good deal of attention. 

In addition to the purchases by the Ville de 
Paris, referred to in this column last week, the 
list of purchases by the State has now been 
published, and includes ‘Derniers Rayons,’ by 
Gaston de Latenay ; ‘Soleil d’Automne,’ by 
Emile Bareau; ‘La Legon mal apprise,’ by 
Gabriel Biersy; ‘Marguerite et Violette,’ 
by Mlle. Louise Breslau ; ‘ Vieilles Maisons,’ 
by Georges Costeau ; ‘ La Retraite,’ by Pierre 
Lagarde; ‘Portrait de mon Pére,’ by Paul 
Albert Laurens; ‘Les Sablons,’ by Albert 
Moullé; ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ by M. Perret; 
‘La Partie de Billard,’ by M. Privet; 
‘L’Approche de l’Orage,’ by J. J. Rousseau ; 
anda few others. The Académie des Beaux- 
Arts has awarded the various special prizes in 
the following manner. The Prix Jean Reynaud, 
valued at 10,000 francs, is awarded to M. 
Bénard, the architect, for the construction of 
the San Francisco University ; the Prix Piot, of 
the value of 2,000 francs, is awarded to M. 
Mulhenbec, for his group in sculpture of 
‘Enfant au Miroir,’ exhibited at the Salon; 
and the Prix Desprez goes to M. Sudre for his 
group in sculpture of Helena, also in this year’s 
Salon. 

TuE city of Venice is organizing a fifth inter- 
national exhibition of the fine arts, to be open 
from October 22nd to October 3lst, 1903. A 
sum of about 100,000 lire will be devoted to the 
purchase of pictures by modern artists, and 
probably a similar amount will be spentin other 
official purchases. The exhibition will be under 
the patronage of Signor F. Grimani, the Mayor 
of Venice. 

Tue exhibition of silver- work and jewels 
to be opened immediately in aid of the 


Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, promises to be of remarkable interest. 
The exhibition is organized by Mrs. Adair, and 
will be held in a suite of large rooms at 


St. James Court, Buckingham Gate. Many 
unique specimens of old silver have been lent 
by well-known collectors, including the Duke of 
Rutland, Lord Wilton, Lord Grantley, Lord 
Middleton, and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild. 
The Tudor cup lately sold at Christie’s for 
4,900. will be on view, as will many rare his- 
torical jewels. 

Tue Russian Government has resolved to erect 
an archeological museum in Sebastopol. The 
building is to be in the style of an ancient 
Christian basilica, and will be arranged in three 
departments—for the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Byzantine ages respectively. The Grand 
Duke Alexander Michailovich is said to be chief 
mover in the project. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 
Covent GARDEN.—‘ Faust’ ; ‘Lohengrin’; ‘ Pagliacci’ ; 


*Cavalleria Rusticana 
Queen's HALL.—Philbarmonic Concert. 


Ture have been no novelties at Covent 
Garden, but there are two in prospect: Mr. 
Herbert Bunning’s ‘La Princesse d’Osra,’ 
Which is to be given next week, while Miss 
Ethel M. Smyth’s ‘The Wood,’ recently 
produced at the Berlin Opera-House, is in 
rehearsal. Mr. Bunning’s libretto is based 
on one of Anthony Hope’s delightful 
stories in his ‘Heart of Princess Osra.’ 
Meanwhile, we would record a performance 
of ‘Faust’ in which M. Maréchal, from the 
Paris Opéra Comique, appeared in the title 
oe. The quality of his voice is not par- 
ticularly sympathetic, but he sings well and 





acts as one thoroughly accustomed to the 
stage. The rest of the cast was familiar. 

Mr. Van Dyck appeared on June 26th in 
‘Lohengrin.’ There was imperfect intona- 
tion, though not so bad as usual, and a fine 
impersonation of the knight which reconciled 
his audience to the weakness mentioned. 

On Saturday Leoncavallo’s ‘ Pagliacci’ 
and Mascagni’s ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ fur- 
nished a light programme, and one specially 
attractive in that Fraulein Fritzi Scheff was 
announced to play Nedda in the first, while 
Madame Calvé and Signor Caruso were to 
take the principal parts in the second. 
Fraulein Scheff, however, was compelled 
through sudden indisposition to disappoint 
the audience. Mlle. Aurélie Révy t:ok her 
place at very short notice. This clever, 
intelligent singer was better in the second 
act than in the first. Madame Calvé’s 
Santuzza is familiar; she first appeared 
here in that character ten years ago. It is 
one of her finest creations: intense, but not 
exaggerated. Signor Caruso was excellent. 
His rendering of the drinking song was 
particularly effective; not so, however, the 
encore which he accepted. And in calling 
attention to this undramatic proceeding we 
ought also to say that M. Salignac, at the 
end of the first act of ‘ Pagliacci,’ fell into 
the same artistic sin. Encores, and even 
applause during the acts, ought to be strictly 
prohibited at Covent Garden. M. Filion and 
Signor Mancinelli were the respective con- 
ductors. 

The programme of the final Philharmonic 
concert of the season included a new Con- 
certo for violin by Mr. A. Randegger, 
written about a year ago, when he was 
only twenty years of age. In the opening 
section, an Allegro moderato leading to an 
Allegro risoluto, the thematic material is 
not sufficiently striking, so that interest 
flags. The Adagio, however, is charming ; 
delicate, dreamlike music is enhanced by 
effective orchestral colouring. The principal 
theme of the Finale is spirited, yet the 
movement forms a weak ending to the work. 
The solo part is difficult, and does not always 
stand out distinctly from that of the violins of 
the orchestra. Herr Kubelik was the inter- 
preter, and he played admirably. Mr. Ran- 
degger possesses talent which time will 
mature. Miss Clara Butt sang with effect 
‘Summer Dawn,’ poem by William Morris, 
music by Mr. Herbert Bedford. The setting, 
of unpretentious character, is expressive ; 
the harmonies of the orchestral accompani- 
ment have Scandinavian colour. Mr. 
Ffrangcon- Davies sang five new songs with 
orchestral accompaniment by Mr. Percy 
Pitt. There is feeling and imagination 
in the music, and skill of a high 
order. To the orchestra is assigned, after 
the manner of Wagner, the most important 
part. The performance was not satis- 
factory. Mr. Davies’s voice was not in 
the best condition; moreover, the orchestral 
playing was rough and too loud. Even 
had the rendering of them been faultless, so 
much thought is pressed into small space— 
all the five songs are brief—that they need 
more than one hearing. Of the poems by 
Lenau, Cornelius, Dahn, and Tasso there 
were English versions in the book from the 
clever pen of the vocalist. The second part 
of the programme included Beethoven’s 
Symphony in r, No. 8, and SirA. Mackenzie’s 





Overture to his opera, as yet unperformed, 
‘The Cricket on the Hearth.’ It is made up 
of themes from the work itself—-some slow 
and expressive, others bright and lively. 
The music in spirit and in technical skill is 
allied to that of the composer’s ‘ Britannia’ 
Overture. Sir A. Mackenzie conducted 
an excellent performance. With singing 
of the National Anthem the ninetieth 
season came to an end. Dr. Cowen has 
maintained his reputation as conductor ; our 
reference above to rough playing indi- 
cates, not want of intelligence or ability on 
Dr. Cowen’s part, but insufficient rehearsal. 
The usual seven concerts for next year are 
announced. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Ar the simple yet impressive service of 
supplication for King Edward VII. held last 
Thursday week at St. Paul’s the Litany was 
sung in procession for the first time—at any rate, 
in the present cathedral. Farrant’s anthem 
‘*Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ sake,” was 
sung. The music was under the direction of 
Sir George Martin; Mr. Charles Macpherson 
presided at the organ. 

Or recent vocal recitals we would mention 
the one given at St. James’s Hall on June 19th 
by Signorina Giulia Ravogli, whose artistic sing- 
ing met with due recognition. Her programme 
included ‘Che fard,’ which served as a 
reminder of the great triumph which the lady 
won some seasons ago in Gluck’s ‘ Orfeo.’ 
Mr. Santley also sang, and joined Signorina 
Ravogli in a lively duet from ‘Il Borgomastro 
di Saardam,’ a forgotten opera by Donizetti, the 
title of which is not even to be found in some 
well-known dictionaries of music.—Herr van 
Rooy’s vocal recital on June 25th, also at St. 
James’s Hall, included the whole of Schumann’s 
song cycle ‘ Dichterliebe,’ in which the vocalist 
rendered full justice to the music and to him- 
self ; he is as great on the concert platform as 
on the stage. His programme included a group 
of magnificent Schubert songs. 

A MARBLE timepiece and two marble bowls 
have been presented to Dr. W. H. Cummings by 
the members of the Royal Society of Musicians, 
in recognition of his valuable services as honor- 
ary treasurer for the last twenty-five years. 


A BARONETCY has been conferred on Sir 
Hubert Parry and knighthood on Prof. C. 
Villiers Stanford, which marks of royal favour 
these two prominent composers well deserve. 


Anton DvorAk has just completed an opera, 
* Armida,’ which will be produced on September 
27th, at the opening of the new Czech Theatre 
at Pilsen. 

Cart Gotpmark has handed over the score 
of his new opera, ‘Gétz von Berlichingen,’ to 
the directors of the Vienna Court Opera, and it 
is intended to produce the work in the autumn. 


Tue Middlesbrough Musical Union, founded 
in 1882 through the amalgamation of the Phil- 
harmonic and Choral Societies of that city, will 
attain its majority next year, and will celebrate 
that event by giving a musical festival about 
Easter. Mr. Kilburn has been director of the 
society from its earliest days. 


Taomas Parey CHAPPELL, who recently died 
at an advanced age, had been for more than 
half a century the active head of the well-known 
firm in New Bond Street. He was still a young 
man when he purchased for the small sum of 
5001. Balfe’s ‘ Bohemian Girl,’ an opera which 
is still popular. Another and even more suc- 
cessful purchase was that of Gounod’s ‘ Faust,’ 
and in this he showed keen judgment, for the 
opera at first was by no means a success, not 
even in Paris. M. Choudens, the French pub- 
lisher, used, by way of punishment, to threaten 
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to take his children, when they were naughty, 
to hear ‘Faust.’ Thomas Chappell will be 
remembered as the co-founder, with his brother 
Arthur, of St. James's Hall and the Monday 
Popular Concerts. 


A MONUMENT to Rossini was recently unveiled 
at the Pantheon of Santa Croce, Florence. In 
connexion with that event there appeared a 
pamphlet ‘La Famiglia di Giovacchino Rossini,’ 
containing some letters written to Rossini by 
his father, in which are to be found curious 
details and anecdotes. 


THE death is announced of Toni Raab, the 
pianist, one of Liszt’s best pupils. According 
to Le Ménestrel of June 29th she possessed 
many autograph letters of Liszt and an unpub- 
lished composition of his. 


Tae 1° Grand Prix de Rome has been won 
by M. Kune, pupil of M. Lenepveu ; the 1° 
Second Prix by M. Ducasse, pupil of M. Fauré ; 
and the 2° Second Prix by M. Bertelin, pupil of 
MM. Ch. M. Widor and Théodore Dubois. 


WE read in the Neue Musik-Zeitung that 
Tschaikowsky was in the habit of saying: 
‘*My past causes me regret, my present gives 
me no pleasure, I count on the future—that is 
my life.” And, we may add, it has been so with 
all geniuses, whether or not they have expressed 
their feelings in words. 


THE Musikalisches Wochenblatt of June 19th 
states that the Heckel firm at Mannheim is 
about to publish works, still in manuscript, by 
the unfortunate Hugo Wolf, who seems at the 
point of death ; he has lost the use of speech 
through paralysis, and no longer recognizes any 
one. The works include the unfinished opera 
‘Manuel Venegas’; ‘Christnacht’ for chorus, 
soli, and orchestra ; two quartets for strings ; 
four Lieder, and some part-songs. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mr. David Bispham’'s Recital, 3, 8t. James’s Hall. 

Dr. Ludwig Winter's Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Miss Alice Hollander’s Concert, 3, St. James’s Hal}. 

= Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Foldesy ’Cello Recital. 3, St. James’s Hall. 
_— M. J. Wolff and J. Hoilman’s Concert, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
_— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvrs, Miss W. Robinson's Concert, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
_ Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Fart. M. Hegediis’s Violin Recival, 3. Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Patti Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 

a Kubelik Recital, 3, 8t. James's Hall. 

— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


Moy. 


TUES. 








DRAMA 


—-— 


Bramstic Gossiy, 


THE season does not seem likely long to out- 
last the Coronation period. It has, so far as 
regards English works, made but a sorry show. 
French performances will last a week or two 
longer, but signs are not wanting that these have 
been overdone. 


On Saturday afternoon Sir Henry Irving 
revived at the Lyceum ‘Charles I.,’ in which he 
was seen once more at his best as the King, 
Miss Ellen Terry reappearing as Henrietta 
Maria. On the evening of the same day he 
played Matthias in ‘The Bells’ and Corporal 
mpd Brewster in ‘A Story of Waterloo.’ 
With these impersonations, the merit and the 
popularity of which are undiminished, the 
promised programme of the Lyceum is fulfilled. 


Last but one of the quickly succeeding throng 
of French actors, M. Coquelin appeared at the 
Garrick on Monday as the eponymous hero of 
* Cyrano de Bergerac,’ by M. Edmond Rostand, 
and has been seen in the same character during 
the week. The extravagant eulogy of M. 
Rostand’s piece has given way to sounder 
views, and the piece is seen to be clever rather 
than great. M. Coquelin remains as before 
totally unlike the real Cyrano, but a whimsical 





and veracious type of the seventeenth-century 
Gascon, the Capitan Matamoros, drawn in part 
from Plautus, and reaching France. by way of 
Italy and Spain. Cyrano is, of course, a genuine 
hero, and not a boaster like Rodomont, whom 
an application of the stick proves to bea coward. 
M.Coquelinis always welcome, but his next week's 
programme, exacting and varied as it is, offers 
his admirers a better chance of enjoying what is 
best in his method. 


How subject to chance and circumstance are 
the “ best-laid schemes” of managers is shown 
in the fact that the production at the Haymarket 
of Capt. Marshall’s new translation of ‘La 
Bataille de Dames’ is postponed until the 
autumn, and that the present season will 
finish this evening. 

Tat a further knighthood was to be given to 
the stage had long been a matter of belief in 
theatrical circles, and the names of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Tree, Mr. Hare, Mr. Forbes Robert- 
son, Mr. Cyril Maude, and Mr. Alexander had 
been mentioned as destined recipients of the 
coveted honour. Mr. Charles Wyndham has 
carried off the prize, and the award seems to 
be generally popular. 


So immensely superior to other forms of 
literary remuneration are those accruing from 
a successful play that there is no occasion for 
surprise that most of the writers who have 
received knighthood have tried their fortune 
on the stage. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is 
the author of ‘ Halves,’ given at the Garrick, 
June 10th, 1899, and ‘A Story of Waterloo,’ 
at the Lyceum, May 4th, 1895; Sir Gilbert 
Parker supplied Her Majesty’s with ‘ The Seats 
of the Mighty,’ April 28th, 1897; and Sir 
Francis Cowley Burnand was at one time a 
prolific dramatist, his most ambitious produc- 
tion being ‘The Turn of the Tide,’ given at the 
Queen’s Theatre, May 29th, 1869. 


For Saturday afternoon next Mr. Tree pro- 
mises a revival of ‘The Red Lamp’ and ‘ The 
Ballad-Monger.’ In his forthcoming produc- 
tion of ‘The Eternal City’ Mr. Tree will, it is 
said, be Bonelli; Mr. Lewis Waller, David 
Rossi ; and Miss Constance Collier, Roma. 


Souvenirs of ‘Ben-Hur’ were presented on 
Tuesday afternoon to those present at the one 
hundredth performance. It must be remem- 
bered that one hundred performances in Drury 
Lane signify far more than a like number ina 
smaller house. 


WHEN, in the autumn, Mr. Arther Bourchier 
reopens the Garrick under his own management 
it appears likely to be with ‘My Lady Virtue,’ 
by Mr. H. V. Esmond, for which Miss Lily 
Hanbury has been engaged. Other parts will 
be taken by Mr. Bourchier and Miss Violet 
Vanbrugh. 


On the production at the St. James’s of Mr. 
J. H. McCarthy’s ‘If I were King,’ Mr. Alex- 
ander will be Francois Villon; Mr. Alfred 
Brydone, Tristran Hermite ; Mr. Lyall Swete, 
Thibaut d’Aussigny ; Miss Suzanne Sheldon, 
Huguette du Hamel; and Miss Julie Opp, 
Ketharine de Vaucelles. 

Mapame Wiexe has appeared during the 
week at the St. George’s Hall in both ‘La 
Main’ and ‘ L’Homme aux Poupées.’ 

Tue Criterion Theatre will close on the 
15th inst. and will then undergo structural 
alterations. 

SerTEMBER 15rTHu is fixed for the reopening of 
the Vaudeville with ‘ Quality Street.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—J. T. T. B.—R. L.—J. H.—M. J. D. 
—O. J.—received. 

E. F.—W. W.—You send too late for insertion. 

H. H.—Will be discreet. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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New List post free on application, 


NOW READY, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
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By LANGTON DOUGLAS. 


New Kdition, Revised. 
With 6 Photogravure Plates and 67 other Illustrations, 





VOL. IX. NOW READY, 3s. 6d. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT, D.D. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. 
With a Biographical Introduction by the Right Hon, 
W. E. H. LECKY, M P. 
To be completed in 11 vols, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 

{Vols. 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 8, and 9 ready, 
Vol. IX. CONTRIBUTIONS to the TATLER, th 
EXAMINER, the SPECTATOR, and the /NTB&LLI. 

GENCER, 





Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


INJURIOUS and USEFUL 
INSECTS : an Introduction to the Study of Economic 
Entomology. By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of 

Biology in the Yorkshire College. 








SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane, 


With 157 Illustrations. 
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SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 






BU 





The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Royal 8vo, 15s. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND. 


BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 
of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.’ With 80 Illustrations, 













SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON ILI, ir 
cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 
By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. With numerous IIlustr 
tions, Maps, and Plans. 

‘*It is, we think, certain that no one has bitherto suc 
ceeded in accomplishing his task so well as Mr. Rose, whose 
work is, in many respects, a model of what a historic 
biography ought to be.” — Edinburgh Review. 










Crown 8vo, with 5 Portraits, 4s. 6d. net. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: a Biographical 
and Literary Study. By the Rev. W. TUCKWELL 
Author of ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford.’ 

“It is a very readable story......Substantially just ani 


right judging.”—Spectator. 
**In this brief but entertaining volume we get a striking 
picture of Kinglake’s brilliant character.”— World. 

















Small 8vo, Hand-made Paper, 4s. net. 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. 
Reprinted from the First Edition, with an Introduction 
by Rev. W. TUCKWELL, Copies of the Original Illu- 
trations, anda Map. 

“The value of the reprint is much enhanced by an excel 
lent introduction.’”’—Literature, 















SECOND IMPRESSION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The WORKS of CHARLES STUARI 
CALVERLEY. Completein1 vol. With a Memoir ly 
Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, G.C.M.G., Governor 
British Guiana, and Portrait. 
‘*None of the cheap reprints so prevalent of late hs 
given us more unalloyed pleasure.”—Morning Post. 













Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KING FRITZ’S A.D.C. By Frask 
HIRD. 
** Mr. Hird’s novel is lively reading.” — Times, 
“ A thrilling little drama.”’—Outlook. 













London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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~ BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
SHAKESPEAR. By W. Carew Hazlitt. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. xxxii and 


288. With 6 Facsimiles. Cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 1902. 
The present volume is probably entitled, whatever its individual merits and value may be considered to be, to the credit of being wholly on new and 
independent lines; and after all the researches and conclusions of the editors and critics, it aims at placing in a fresh and very different light many of the 


most important features in the biography and literary history of the poet, 


ANCIENT FURNITURE and other WORKS of ART, illustrative of 


a Collection formed by VINCENT J. ROBINSON, C.I.F., of Parnham House, Dorset. 1 vol. royal 4to, pp. vi and 84, with 
Frontispiece, Vignette, and 74 fine Photographic Plates. Prices: Half-vellum, 4/, 10s. net; cloth, 4/, 4s. net. 1902. 

Contents: Introduction—Preface—Tables—Cupboards or Armoires—Marquetry—Boulle Furniture—Chippendale—Chairs or Seats—Bedsteads—Chests 

or Coffers—Metal Work—Pottery—Glass— Miscellaneous. 


FINIGUERRA. Florentine Picture Chronicle. Text by Sidney Colvin. 


Royal folio, with 99 Full-Size Reproductions of the Original Drawings in the British Museum, temp. 1460, and many Cuts and 


Vignettes in the Text, cloth, price 10/7. 10s. net, 1898. 
Prefatory Matter, 8 pages; Introduction, 44 pages ; Interleaves, 158 pages ; total, 210 pages, These are bound up with one photogravure title-page and 
the ninety-nine collotype facsimile prints of the original drawings in the British Museum. 
“The thanks of all students of Florentine art are due to Mr. Colvin for having once and for all defined, not only the real nature of these drawings and 
engravings, but also the character of Finiguerra as an artist, about whom has grown up so vast a mass of obsolete and erroneous literature. Not less admirable 
are the facsimiles of the ‘ Chronicle,’ than which nothing could be better done. Now charmirg, now naive, decorative or amusing, these drawings illustrate in 


a hundred different ways the popular mind and the historical notions of the ‘ Mercato’ of Florence during the middle of the fifteenth century.” 
Saturday Review, 

















BUDDHIST ART in INDIA. Translated from the ‘Handbuch’ of Prof. 


ALBERT GRUNWEDEL by AGNES C. GIBSON. Revised and Enlarged by JAS, BURGESS, O.1.E. LL.D., &c. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, viii and 228 pp., with 154 Illustrations, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 1901. 


This is an excellent version into English of a German handbook of Buddhist art which enjoys a foremost place in the estimation of specialists, and ranks. 
as a book of the highest value for students who have to refer to the too scanty and too fragmentary remains of early Indian sculpture that are to be found in 


the museums. 





The ART of the PRECURSORS: a Study in the History of Early 
Italian Majolica. With Illustrations. By HENRY WALLIS. Small 4to, printed on O.W. Paper, with 94 Illustrations in Tint 
and Colours, cloth, price 18s. net. 1901. 


The ORIENTAL INFLUENCE of the CERAMIC ART of the 
ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. With Illustrations. By HENRY WALLIS, 1 vol. small 4to, printed on O.W. Paper, with 
55 Illustrations, white buckram, price 12s. 6d. net. 1900. 








WALLIS (HENRY).—PERSIAN LUSTRE VASES. Folio, 18 pp. of 


Text, in which there are 25 Engravings of Vases and 4 Full-Size Coloured Plates of Persian Vases of the Thirteenth Century,. 
boards, price 16s, net. 1899. 


200 Copies were printed or private circulation. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLES of the ART of the EGYPTIAN POTTER. 


Portrayed in Colour Plates, with Text Illustrations, drawn and described by HENRY WALLIS. 1 vol. 4to, printed on O.W.. 
Paper, 12 Coloured Plates, and 45 Illustrations in the Text, cloth, price 27. 2s. net. 1900. 


AMHERST (The Hon. ALICIA).— HISTORY of GARDENING in 


ENGLAND. New Edition, Royal 8vo, with 67 Illustrations of Old English Gardens, and a Revised Text, cloth, price 18s. net. 
1896. 











THE STANDARD WORK ON THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


COLOURED FIGURES of the EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. With 


Descriptive Notices. By HENRY SEEBOHM, Author of ‘Siberia in Europe,’ ‘Siberia in Asia,’ ‘A History of British Birds,’ 
‘Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum’ (vol. v.), ‘The Birds of the Japanese Empire,’ &c. Edited by R. BOWDLER 
SHARPE, LL.D. Published at 37, 3s. net; now offered at 17. 16s, 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Portraits and 60 Coloured Plates, 


containing many hundred Figures. 


The LAMENT of BABA TAHIR: being the Ruba‘iiyat of Baba Tahir, 


Hamadani (’Uryan). The Persian Text, Edited, Annotated, and Translated by EDWARD HERON-ALLEN, and rendered into- 
English Verse by ELIZABETH CURTIS BRENTON. Small 4to, pp. xxiii and 86, boards, price 6s. net. 1902. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 1041. JULY, 1902. 2s. 6d. 


The END of the TETHER. 1-4. By Joseph Conrad. 

MY LORD the BUCK. By Hugh M. Warrand. 

ON the HEELS of DE WET. VII. “ Pottering.” 

DOGS of a SORT. 

CONCERNING CELESTIAL PHOTOGRAPHY. 

oo in the ADVENTURES of M. D'HARICOT. 
ous: 

A DAY in CHITRAL. By Capt. R. L. Kennion. 

LORD HOWE'S VICTORY. 

The CONQUEST of CHARLOTTE. Conclusion. 

The SHIPPING COMBINE from a NAVAL POINT of VIEW. 


— WITHOUT METHOD :—The King’s Coronation—England's 
eantry—Antiquity of the Coronation Ceremony— 
Syuboliem of the Service—The King's Vast Empire—The Nation 
at 
The END of the BOER WAR. 


NEW WORK BY “ LINESMAN.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 


By “LINESMAN.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“‘Will furnish fascinating reading for those who are 
interested in the higher problems of warfare.” — Times. 
“ An excellent book, picturesque, graphic.’’— To-day. 


THREE NOTABLE NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA MACLEAN.’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS (Margaret G. Todd, M.D.), 


Author of ‘Mona Maclean,’ ‘ ee ‘Fellow 
Travellers,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“*The book has...... so much of the real stuff of life that 
there is no danger of any one’s not reading it through to 
the end.” — Times. 

“2. pheasio ly fresh and individual note is struck in this 
writer's novels. Vera Carruthers is a convincing creation, 
finely conceived, and holds our sympathies from the start.”’ 

Atheneum, 

**A very remarkable story......One to be read and remem- 
bered.””—British Weekly. 

**We have nothing but praise for the manner in which 
the problem of the book is told ; it could not be surpassed for 
delicacy of treatment.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


By J. Storer 











BY JOHN BUCHAN. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 
THE WATCHER BY THE 
THRESHOLD. 


By JOHN BUCHAN, 
Author of ‘John Burnet of Barns,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“In reading Mr. Jobn Buchan’s tales......we have left 
‘behind us the bricks and mortar of daily life...... Our foot is 
on the heather, our eyes are on the mountain and the 
loch, the larks are singing in our ears, and the sweet breath 
of heaven is in our lungs. ”__ Athenaum. 

“ Mr. Buchan’s idea bas a striking fascination for those 
who love to ponder about the strange things of life’s border- 
land, the shadows beyond the threshold. But no mere 
abstract can give a fair idea of the seeming truth and weird 
horror with which he has managed to invest it.” — Times. 








BY SYDNEY C. GRIER. 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE PRINCE OF THE 
CAPTIVITY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“It is not often that one finds in a modern novel so com- 
plete a command of multifarious material and so mar 
scenes that will stand a second reading. If such a boo 
does not become popular, it says little for the discrimination 
of the modern novel reader.”— British Weekly. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


In crown 8vo vols, 6s. each ; Cheaper Edition, in paper 
covers, 2s. each. 


BALKAN SERIES. 
AN UNCROWNED KING. 
A CROWNED QUEEN. 
THE KINGS OF THE EAST. 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


AN ANTHOLOGY of ENGLISH 


VERSE. Edited by J. H. LOBBAN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London, 





FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


——~——_ 
NOW RBADY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 22. JULY, 1902. 2s. 6d. net. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
Trade and the New World. 
The One and the Many. 
On the Line. 
NEW ZEALAND and the EMPIRE. A. R. Atkinson, 
Member of the New Zealand House of Representatives. 
The TRUE STORY of SPION KOP. With Map. W. Basil 
Worsfold 


PEACE in SOUTH AFRICA. M. J. Farrelly, LL.D., 
formerly Legal Adviser to the Transvaal Government. 


OUR ANTI-NATIONAL PARTY in the GREAT WAR. 
J. Holland Rose. 


The PAINTERS of JAPAN. 
Morrison. 


SI JEUNESSE VOULAIT. Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

The CASE for NATIONAL THEATRES. William Archer. 
BAILE and AILLINN. W. B. Yeats. 

DANNY. 30-38. Alfred Ollivant. 


I. Illustrated. Arthur 





WORKS BY 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns 


—Tuscan Types — The Tuscan Tongue, &c. With 
numerous Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
‘This is a singularly delightful book...... Mr. Carmichael 
has perceptive eyes, perceptive ears, and a sense of character. 
coneee e avoids alike the sentimentality of yesterday and 
the brutality of to-day, and writes no less than ap when 
he is grave and no less than graciously when he is EY, 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


The LADY POVERTY. A Thirteenth 
Century Allegory. Translated by MONTGOMERY 
CARMICHAKL. Rubricated, with Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and Designed Title-Page. 12mo, 5s. net. 

‘*A translation of distinction, of measured language, of 
fine phrasing, yet withal touched with a sweetness and 
unction distilled from its theme.”— Tablet. 

“No one could have been found more well fitted to 
produce a good and sympathetic translation of this exquisite 
allegory than Mr. Carmichael.” —Pi%lot. 

A NEW WORK OF FICTION. 

The LIFE of JOHN WILLIAM 
WALSHB, F.S.A. Kdited, with an Introduction, 
by MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, Author of ‘In 
Tuscany,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

‘The whole narrative is admirable in its natveté and 
unworldliness.”—Daily Chronicle. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


[| s= PUBLICATION of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDON. 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1902. Vol I. Part I. Containing Papers read at the 
Scientific Meetings held in January and 51 ide 1902, With 
12 Plates. Price to Fellows, 9s. ; to the Public, 12s 

To be obtained at the Society's Office, 3, Hanover Square, W.; or 
through any Bookseller. 








NOW READY, pp. 220, 3s. 6d. 


ELIGIO MEDICI, RELIGIO SCIENTLE, 
RELIGIO VITX. 


C Good & Co. 11, Burleigh Street, Strand, W.C. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY, price One Shilling. 


AN’S RELATION to the UNIVERSE through 
COSMIC EMOTION. By THOMAS E. FULLER, Agent-General 
for the Cape of Good Hope. 
London: A. L. Humphreys, 187, Piccadiliy. 


NOW READY. 
HE BOND of EMPIRE, 


By MONTAGUE G. JESSETT, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Key to South Africa,’ ‘ Delagoa Bay,’ &c. 





17 Itustrations and Map. 

‘The Bond of Empire’ is a valuable contribution to the literature 
upon Imperial Federation. It deals collectively with the important 
questions of Imperial Federation, Imperial Trade, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Imperial Mercantile Marine, Imperial Council, Imperial Court 
of Appeal, &c. 

Price 6s. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Limited, London. 
INNEFORD’S ot AGN ESTA. 


The best remedy 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, *"RRARTBURN, 
HEADA UT, 


And INDIGESTI 
And Safest Tndien cn for Delicate tein 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 








ANNOUNCEM ENTS. 


—_—~—>——_ 


READY JULY 8. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN 
PARIS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
















READY JULY 15, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE COLUMN: 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. 


BY 


CHARLES MARRIOTT, 
Author of ‘ The Column,’ 
now in its Eighteenth Thousand. 














Crown 8vo, 6s, 












RAINBOWS: Poems. 


BY 


LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS 
(Olive Custance). 










Uniform with ‘Opals.’ Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. n¢, 






JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


(NINTH SERIES.) 













THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 
HYMN ON BIRTH OF EDWARD VII. 
VERSES FOR A PRINCE OF WALES. 
NOTES :—Cowley — Living Memory of Coronation of George l\- 








Gleek—‘‘ Cigar” — ‘‘Sheregrig’’— Inaccurate Aliusions—Pounii 
Day — ‘“‘ Met”— Took’s Court — “ Autocrat” in Russian — Sed 
Literary a 

















QUERIES :—Orange Bl we reds i Ww oodhouse—Napre 
Tandy Follett Grace before eat— Honsiile Loquifer '—*‘ Cockl 
dumditt””— Past Tense—Schaw of Gospetry— ontersanas 
Portraits—Glads' ‘« A-sailing by 
the night ”—“ Pec swtna ’’—Lovel: De Hautville—May Cats. 
REPLIES : — ‘‘ Meresteads ’—‘‘ Hopeful”: ‘‘ Sanguine "— Nickname 
for Colonies — Barras — Ainsworth—Iron Duke — Nottinghan- 
« Ploughing b his lonely furrow 7 W estminster ed tg 
—Patmore . 
cs cae ’—Week—Kennett’s Father—** Only to too than " 
The” — ‘‘ Box Harry ” — Eccleston—Heuskarian Rarit re "Ba 
sinister’? —School Rules—Napoleon’s Last Years—Willughiy! 
‘Ornithology ’—‘ Hop the twig ’’—‘ Aylwin’—Latin Verses—Wes 
Bourne—koon for Bookworms—*“ Lutes of amber ”—‘‘ Buff Weel’ 
—Wren’s Mallet -Comma Misplaced— Yarrow Unvisited—Pole. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Paton's ‘Early History of Syria and Palesti 
Dutt’s ‘Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews "—‘ Transactions ¢ 
ee —— Archeological Society ’—‘ Miscellanea Genealogia ¢ 
erald! 
Notices to Correspondents. 


The NUMBER for JUNE 28 contains :— 
NOTES :—The Coronation—Coronation Sermons —Oftice of Champidt- 
Newspapers at Victoria's Coronation—‘ Coronation Order '—Cordt, 
tion Dress of Bishops—Ode to Princess Alexandra—‘ The pees 0 
QUERIES: — King's Champion — Coronation Song — 
Gautier’s ‘ Voyage en Italie ’—Serjeant Dendy—Jews' ee dew 
Gate, &c.—G. Griffin—‘‘ Flowering Sunday ”"—Guest Family—Met 
England and the Mass—Byron — Military Costume —Thackem!! 
Houses in London—byron’s Grandfather — Metrical Psalter-Ms 
‘Thrale at 81 — ‘*Steer” of Wood or Hark —“ 
adheres to the soil”—Cipher-Story ea. arpa 
no preface ’’—German Letters—‘‘ ‘The beatific vision 
REPLIES :—Shelley’s Ancestry — ‘‘Frieze’”—Gye Fa Ks 
Sanderson’s Descendants—Kaurr and Spell—Lady eae 
Wind Folk: eae Poaes—~ anes English Church—Chess Pia} 
a Legend—‘ Dirty Old Man ’—Sworn Clerks in Chancery—Bracé 
Burns—Fleetwood Podigree— Analogous Titles of Books—Armott 
Beari: of Railway Wee es — ing HKread 
Castor Sugar—“ Barracked "Staffordshire Sheriffs— Genet 
Coventry Patmore — Di “ Machine ”=0me) 
—Londres—‘‘ Upwards on Anch in. Leodium-—"" Babies 
the eyes’’—Tedula—Stepmother=Mother-in-law—Cerney , 
Old Chest -Lady-day Day—Khodes’s Ancestors—Laurence Fam! 
—Mont Pelée—Macaulay in German—Euston Road—Inquests. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Form and Order of the Coronation Servite’ 
Andrews’s ‘ Benedictine Abvey at Pershore ’—‘ Berks, Bucks, # 
Oxon Archess logical Journal ’—A re ‘Practical Spanish 
Clarke wale a French Lng 
yf «Wil Hogarth ’—M. pelt’ s ‘Thomas 6 
boro m Dickens's ‘ Barnaby Rudge,” ‘Little Dorrit,’ and ‘? 
Mutual Frien 
Notices to nl 


Price 4d. each ; by post, 44d. each. 


Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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TREHERNE’S 





NEW BOOKS. 


ea 


DISTINGUISHED CHURCHMEN, and PHASES of CHURCH 


WORK, By C. H. DANT. 


ROYAL ASCOT. Its History and 


16 Full-Page Portraits, 
PUBLIC OPINION,—* There is sure to be a demand for such a unique publication,” 





Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


its Associations. By Cawthorne 


and HEROD. Revised and Enlarged, Fully illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d, net, 


COSMO HAMILTON.—Indiscretions. 
HAROLD TREMAYNE.—The Shears of Fate. 


6s. 


[Second Edition, 


6s. 


GERALDINE HODGSON.—The Subtle Thing that’s Spirit. 6s. 


DANAE MAY.—The Inconsequences of Sara, 





[Second Edition. 


6s. 


BART KENNEDY.—London in Shadow. 3s. 6d. 


RICHARD MARSH.—Adventures 


MRS. ARCH. LITTLE.—Out in China. 
E. VIZETELLY.—The Warrior Woman. 


of Aug. Short. 3s. 6d. 


2s. 6d. 
2s. 6d. 





A. TREHERNE & CO., LIMITED, 3, Agar Street, London, W.C. 





HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 
JULY, 1902. 
ENGLAND after WAR. 
The EMPIRE and the CORONATION. By Sigma. 
HOW to RUIN a FREE TRADE NATION. By Dr. Beattie Crozier. 
ALFRED MILNER. By Walter Lennard. 
DUMAS the ELDER. By Francis Gribble. 
MAGERSFONTEIN. By Perceval Landon. 
The SITUATION in TURKEY. By A. Rustem Bey de Bilinski. 
ANTON TCHEKHOFF. By kK. E. C. Long. 
TWO SIDES of CRICKET. By A Colonial Cricketer. 
ADMINISTRATION of LOCAL JUSTICE in the TRANSVAAL. By 
Africanus. 
SCIENCE and RELIGION. IV. By W. H. Mallock. 
MONNA VANNA. By Laurence Alma Tadema. 
The JUDGMENT of PARIS. By Charles Marriott. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., London. 





NOW READY for JULY, price Sixpence. 
Tus EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


Edited by JAMES HASTINGS, DD. 
Editor of ‘The New Bible Dictionary.’ 


Specimen Copy on application to the Publishers, 


T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street, Edinburgh. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 


(SMALL POX, SCARLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &.), 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PAID £4,450,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 

SOCIETY. Founded 1797. 

HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH—Surrey Street. 
/50, Fleet Street, E.C.; 71,72, King William Street, 
E.C.; St. James’s Branch: 26, Charles Street; 
LONDON OFFICES 4 195, Piccadilly, W.; 81, Edgware Road, W.; 
1, Victoria Street, S.W.; and 124, West End 
\ Lane, N.W. 

Amount Insured ...,....+. ++eeee £388,600,000 


Claims Pala ....ccccccccccccccccce £16,500,000 
Agents Wanted in Metropolitan District.—Applications to be made to 
either of the above London Offices. 
Norwich, June 24, 1902. 











THE 
LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
++ £9,835,193. 
ANNUITIES. 


Invested Funds .. o 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Expenses and Premiums Moderate. Bonuses large. Polic‘es effected 
in 1902, at Annual Premiums, will participate for 
TWO FULL YEARS’ BONUS 
at the Division of Profits for the Quinquennium ending next year. 


Head Offices : 
1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7, CORNHILL, LUNDON. 











CONTENTS OF THE 


N INETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for JULY, 1902. 
The SUSPENSION of the CAPE CONSTITUTION : 
1. By the oes Alex. Wilmot, Member Legislative Council, Cape 
Colony. 
2. By the Rev. Dr. Wirgman, Canon of Grahamstown Cathedral. 


HOW to PUT DOWN “HOOLIGANISM.” By Sir Robert Anderson, 
K.C.B, late Assistant Commi-sioner of Police of the Metropolis. 

BRITISH and AMERICAN SHIPPING. By Benjamin Taylor. 

The KAISER’S FLEET. By Archibald S. Hurd. 

ASIA and AUSTRALASIA. By the Hon. John Douglas, C.M.G., 
Government Resident, ‘Thursday Island. 

LAST WORDS on MRS. GALLUP’S ALLEGED CYPHER. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

The READER of PLAYS to the RESCUE. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

ABOUT PLAYGOERS. By Mrs. Aria. 

OUR UNEDUCATED OFFICERS—A TRENCHANT REPORT. By 
Major-General Frank 8 Russell, C M.G. 

The PORT of LONDON. By the Right Hon. Farl Ege:ton of Tatton. 

The PROPHECIES of DISRAELI. By Walter Sichel. 

The Hb testy LIBRARIES. By Khuda Bukhsh, late Chief Justice, 

eraba 


A FORERUNNER of ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI. By Miss G. E. 
‘Troutbeck. 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
A MORNING’S WORK. By Gerald Maxwell. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 





READY ON FRIDAY. 
THE JULY NUMBER OF 
THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


Edited by CECIL B. HARMSWORTH and HILDEBRAND 
HARMS WORTH. 
This Number concludes the Third Volume, and amongst 
the contents are:— 
The PROGRESS of LORD ROSEBERY. By an M.P. 
WALTER PATER. By Prof. Dowden, D.C.L. LL.D. 
DEMOCRACY in NEW ZEALAND. By the Rev. J. Berry. 
So of the AUSTRALIAN BUSH. By Ambrose 
ratt. 


A ant 5 STREAM in NEW ZEALAND. By Walter Ray- 
mond. 

COLONIAL MINISTERS and AUXILIARY CRUISERS. 
By Our Special Commissioner, 

The YOUNG SCOTS SOCIETY. By its President. 

A MINISTRY of COMMERCE. By Kenric B. Murray. 

The FASCINATION of PARLIAMENT. By Arthur Law- 
rence. 

The AMERICAN INVASION. By Samuel E. Moffett. 

The LITERARY AGENT. By C. F. Cazenove. 

AND 
— WIFE. Continued. By J. H. Yoxall, 


Also full INDEX to Vol. III. 
Editorial and Publishing Offices, 82 and 83, Temple Chambers, E.C. 





Testing of CEMENT; Irish Opinion on Archi- 

tectural Education; Letter from Paris; Tramways Exhibition ; 
Proposals for Rural Distriets By-Laws; Chemistry of Building 
Materials; Sculpture at the Koyal Academy (illustrated); and LIllus- 
trations of Selected Design for Harrogate Town Hall, &c—See the 
BUILDER of July 5 (4d. ; by post, 43d). Through any Newsagent, or 
direct from the Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


[J NITARIAN LITERATURE FREE. 

Dr. MARTINEAU —Five Points of Christian Faith. Rev. STOP- 
FORD BROOKE—Fternal Punishment. These and other Publications 
sent free.—Apply Srcrerany, care of Postmaster, Beccles. 














OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ooo 


The LIFE and TIMES of ALFRED 
the GREAT. Being the Ford Lectures for 1901. By 
C. PLUMMER, M.A. With an Appendix. 
cloth, 5s. net. 


Crown 8vo, 





The RELATIONS of the ADVANCED 
and the BACKWARD RACKS of MANKIND (Romanes 
Lecture, 1902). By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE, 

D.C Demy 8vo, paper covers, 2s. net. 


STUDIES in HISTORY and JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, By the SAMB AUTHOR. 2 vols. 8vo, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, from the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdic- 
tion. By RICHARD WATSON DIXON, D.D. Editea 
by the Rev. HENRY GEE, D.D. Completion of the 

ork. Vols. V. and VI. (a D. 1558-1570). 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


LIFE and LETTERS of THOMAS 


CROMWELL, EARL of ESSEX. By R. B. MERRIMAN, 
D.Litt. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ A monument of care- 
ful and conscientious scholarship, and as an edition of 
Thomas Cromwell’s letters they leave little or nothing to be 
desired. So far as we have been able to test them, Mr. 
Merriman has transcribed the letters with an accuracy that 
is as nearly as possible perfect......He has presented the 
facts of Cromwell's biography to us in a more complete and 
scholarly form than they have been presented before.” 


A SUPPLEMENT to BURNET’S 


HISTORY of MY OWN TIME: derived from his 
Original Memoirs, his Autobiography, his Letters to 
Admiral Herbert, and his Private Meditations, ail 
hitherto Unpublished, and so arranged as to be used 
with all the Standard Editions of Burnet’s History. 
Kdited by H. C. FOXCROFT. 8vo, cioth, 16s. net. 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR. 


WAR. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A. With Portraits and 
Maps. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


HISTORICAL ATLAS of MODERN 


EUROPE, from the Decline of the Roman Empire. 
Comprising also Maps of Parts of Asia and of the New 
World connected with European History. Edited by 
R. L. POOLE, M.A. Ph D. Imperial 4to. Part XXIX. 
Containing Map 6, Europe at the Time of the Third 
Crusade. By the Editor. Map 43, Germany,. 1815- 
1897. By C. Grant Robertson, M A. Map 50, Scandi- 
navia in the Thirteenth Century. By W.A. Craigie, 
M.A. Imperial 4to, paper covers, 3s. 6d. net. 


The TROUBADOURS of DANTE : 


being Selections from the Works of the Provengal Poets 
quoted by Dante. With Introduction, Notes, Concise 
Grammar, and Glossary, by H. J. CHAYTOR, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY.—A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on 

HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. Edited by Dr. JAMES 

A. H. MURRAY and Mr. H. BRADLEY. Double Sec- 

tion, O—-ONOMASTIC (beginning of Volume VII.), 5s. 

The DICTIONARY may now be had in Half-Volumes at 
27s. €d. each. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
IMPERIAL and ROYAL CORONA-. 


TION. By the Very Rev. ARCHIMANDRITE 
BUSTATHIUS METALLINOS, Priest of the Greek 
Cburch of the Annunciation in Manchester. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH and 
WELSH SURNAMES, with Special American Instances. 
By the late CHARLES WAREING BARDSLEY, M.A. 
With a Preface by the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of 
CARLISLE. Dedicated by permission to William 
McKinley, late President of the United States of 
America. Small 4to, cloth, 21s. net. 


ATHEN AUM.— This substantial volume is a contribu 
tion of extraordinary value to the study of family names...... 
The enormous mass of documentary material which this 
‘Dictionary’ contains would render it highly valuable to 
students, even if the conclusions deduced from this materiat 
had been in all cases unsound. And Canon Bardsley was.- 
much more than merely an industrious compiler. His 
prolonged and laborious study of the subject had secure 
him a perhaps unrivalled command of the analogies of 
signification in English surnames; and he had the combi- 
nation of acuteness and sobriety of judgment which in 
investigations of this kind is often more important than 
linguistic scholarship.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner.. 
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MR. UNWIN'S NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS 





Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW SCHOOL PRIZE LIST is NOW READY and will be sent free on application. 





MOTOR CARS and the APPLICATION of MECHANICAL 


POWER to ROAD VEHICLES. By RHYS JENKINS, Memb. Inst. Mech. Eng. 
With over 100 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. [/n preparation, 


The BARBARIAN INVASIONS of ITALY. By Prof. 
PASQUALE VILLARI. Illustrated, and with 3 Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


IN the LAND of the BLUE GOWN. By Mrs. Archibald 


LITTLE, Author of ‘Intimate China.’ 1 vol. medium 8vo, with over 100 Illustra- 
tions, 21s. net. [Second Impression, 


SAND-BURIED RUINS of KHOTAN. By M. Aurel Stein, 
—— Service. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2ls. net. With ke” 


LOMBARD STUDIES and IMPRESSIONS of LAGO DI 
GARDA. By the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. Demy 8vo, 


Photogravure Frontispiece, and many other Illustrations, cloth, 16s. 
[/n preparation, 


AUGUSTUS. Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman 


Empire (B.c. 63—a.D. 14). By E.S. SHUCKBURGH. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s. 
[/n preparation, 


The CONFESSIONS of a CARICATURIST. Being the 
Autobiography of HARRY FURNISS. With over 300 Illustrations, many made 
specially for this work. New and Cheap Edition. 1 vol. cloth, 10s. éd. ' 

(/n preparation. 


NEW FAIRY TALES from BRENTANO. By Kate Freili- 


GRATH KROEKER. A New Edition. With Coloured Frontispiece and 8 Illustra- 
tions by F.C. Gould. Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. [/n preparation. 


The MODERN CHRONICLES of FROISSART. Told and 
Pictured by F. C. GOULD. With special Cover Design, Decorated Title, and 44 
Illustrations. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. (Fourth Impression. 


MEDIZAVAL WALES, Chiefly in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries. By A. G. LITTLE, M.A. F.R.Hist.S. With Maps and Plans. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d, net. 


The DAWN of DAY. By Friedrich Nietzsche. Translated 
by JOHANNA VOTZ. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. [in preparation. 


“STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES,—New Vols. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 5s. each. 


WALES. By O. M. Edwards. Also published bound in 


half-morocco, full gilt, 10s. 6d. net. [Second impression. 


MEDIZVAL ROME: 1073-1600. By William Miller, 


Autbor of ‘The Balkans,’ &c. 


The PAPAL MONARCHY: from Gregory the Great to 
Boniface VIII. (590-1303). By WILLIAM BARRY, D.D. (/n preparation, 


CONWAY AND COOLIDGE'’S CLIMBERS’ GUIDES.—New Vol. 10s. 
The BERNESE OBERLAND. (Vol.1I.) By G. Hasler. 


[/n preparation, 


JAPAN: our New Ally. By Alfred Stead. With an Intro- 


duction by the MARQUIS ITO. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
[Second Edition. 


The EPISTLES of ATKINS. By James Milne. With 12 


Illustrations from War Sketches. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Second impression. 


PEN PORTRAITS of the BRITISH SOLDIER. By the 
Rev. E. J. HARDY, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married,’ &e. Demy 12mo, 
cloth, decorated cover, Is. Illustrated. (in preparation, 


CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN of HARPER’S FERRY. By 
JOHN NEWTON. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
THE “FREE TRADE” EDITION. 


The LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. By the Right Hon. 
JOHN MORLEY, M.P. Popular Reissue, Abridged. Demy 4to, paper covers, 6d. 


THE WELSH LIBRARY, Edited by OWEN EDWARDS. 
‘The MABINOGION. In 3 vols. Vol. I. now ready. Feap. 


8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, 1s. 


FROM SLAVE to COLLEGE PRESIDENT. Being the 


_ ea of Booker T. Washington. By G. HOLDEN PIKE. Illustrated. Crown 
vo, ls. éd. 


A LITERARY HISTORY of PERSIA, from the Earlieg 
_— until Firdawsi. By EDWARD G. BROWNE, M.A. M.B. Carey ovo. cloth 
. n aration, 


The WELSH PEOPLE: their Origin, Language, and History, 
By JOHN RHYS and DAVID BRYNMOR JONES, K.C. M.P. Demy &vo, cloth, 
Third Impression, Revised, 1s. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVEMENTS, and 


LABOUR LEADERS. By GEORGE HOWELL. With Frontispiece Portrait, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The BEGINNING of SOUTH AFRICAN HISTORY, By 
Dr. G. M. THEAL, Author of ‘South Africa,’ &c. With Maps and Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


The AMERICAN WORKMAN. By R. Levasseur. Trans. 
lated by THOMAS 8. ADAMS, and Edited by THEODORE MARBURG. Demy yo, 
s. 6d. net. 


IN BIRDLAND with FIELD-GLASS and CAMERA. By 
OLIVER G. PIKE. With Photogravure Frontispiece and over 80 Photographs of 
British Birds. Cheap Reissue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


RANCH LIFE and the HUNTING TRAIL. By Theodore 
—- President of the United States. New Impression. Royal 8vo, cloth, 


The COLLECTED POEMS of A. MARY F, ROBINSON, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 


The HEART of the EMPIRE: Studies in Problems of 


Modern City Life in England. Large crown 8vo, cloth, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


TALES about TEMPERAMENTS. By John Oliver Hobbes, 


Author of ‘ The School for Saints,’ &c. Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net. (Jn preparation, 


HOOKEY: a Cockney Burlesque. By A. Neil Lyons. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; paper, ls. [/n preparation, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BREACHLEY, BLACK SHEEP. By Louis Becke. 


[Second Jmpre:sion, 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE (the COMBERS). By 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, [Second Impression, 
The PASSION of MAHAEL. By Lilian Bowen-Rewlands., 


{in preparation, 
SOUL HUNTERS. By John Oliver 


[September 15, 


LOVE and the 
HOBBES. 


BLUE LILIES. By Lucas Cleeve. 
A GIRL of the MULTITUDE. By the Author of ‘The 


Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.’ [Second Impression, 


FOMA GORDYEEFF (THOMAS the PROUD). By Maxim 


GORKY. Second Edition. With Portrait of the Author. [“econd Impression, 


The DEEPS of DELIVERANCE. By F. Van Eeden. 


{/n preparation, 


HIGH POLICY. By C.F. Keary, Author of ‘ The J ournalist’ 


In preparation, 


[Second Impression, 


The LAKE of PALMS. By Romesh Dutt, CLE. With 


Frontispiece. 


The POET and PENELOPE. By L. Parry Truscott. 
The INSANE ROOT. By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 


(Third Impression, 





|'The YELLOW FIEND. By Mrs. Alexander. [Second mpression. 
A LION’S WHELP. By Amelia E. Barr. Illustrated. 
‘The MATING of a DOVE. By Mary E. Mann. [second impression 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, 
No. 1. WISTONS. By Miles Amber. 


No. 2. The SEARCHERS. By Margaretta Byrde. 


[Second Impression. 


[Third Impression, 
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